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PREFACE 


HE present work is a companion hook to my Dynamics of a 

Particle and of Rigid Bodies. It is meant to cover the 
usual course of Statics for Students who are reading for 
a Degree in Science or Engineering, and for Junior Students 
for Mathematical Honours. 

The book starts with the elementary Principles of the 
subject, but a Student would profit more by its use if he had 
previously read some elementary work, such as my Elements 
of Statics. A knowledge of the ordinary processes of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus is assumed, and also, in 
some articles, of the notions of Solid Geometry. 

It will be evident that, in a book of this size, many parts 
of the subject must be quite untouched, but I have some hopes 
that, within the limits I have set to myself, the book is fairly 
complete. 

The number of examples is large, and is intended to be 
useful for Students of very varying capacity. I have verified 
most of the questions, and hope that the number of important 
errors will be found to be small. 

For any corrections, or suggestions for improvement, I shall 
be grateful. 

Ss. L., LONEY. 


Royat Hottoway CoLuEGe, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
January 25, 1912, 
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STATICS 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION. COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION 
OF FORCES ACTING AT ONE POINT 


1. A Bopy is a portion of matter limited in every direction. 

Force is anything which changes, or tends to change, the 
state of rest, or uniform motion, of a body. 

A body is said to be at rest when it does not change its 
position with respect to surrounding objects. 

STATICS is the science which treats of the action of forces 
on bodies, the forces being so arranged that the bodies are 
at rest. 

The science which treats of the action of force on bodies in 
motion is called DyNAMICcs. 


2. A PARTIOLE is a portion of matter which is indefinitely 
small in size, or which, for the purpose of our investigations, is 
so small that the distances between its different parts may be 
neglected. 

A body may be regarded as an indefinitely large number 
of indefinitely small portions, or as a conglomeration of particles. 

A Ricip Bopy is a body whose parts always preserve an 
invariable position with respect to one another. 

This conception, like that of a particle, is idealistic. In 
nature no body is perfectly rigid. Every body yields, perhaps 
only very slightly, if force be applied to it. If a rod, made of 
wood, have one end firmly fixed and the other end be pulled, 
the wood stretches slightly; if the rod be made of iron the 
deformation is very much less. 

To simplify our enquiry we shall assume, unless it be 
otherwise stated, that all the bodies with which we have to 
deal are perfectly rigid. 

oS. 1 
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3. Equa Forors. Two forces are said to be equal when, 
if they act on a particle in opposite directions, the particle 
remains at rest. 


4. Mass. The mass of a body is the quantity of matter 
in the body. The unit of mass used in England is a pound 
and is defined to be the mass of a certain piece of platinum 
kept in the Exchequer Office. 

In France, and other foreign countries, the theoretical unit 
of mass used is a gramme, which is equal to about 15:432 
grains. The practical unit is a kilogramme (1000 grammes), 
which is equal to about 2:2046 lbs. 

Weicut. The idea of weight is one with which everyone 
is familiar. We all know that a certain amount of exertion is 
required to prevent any body from falling to the ground. The 
earth attracts every body to itself with a force which is called 
the weight of the body. 


5. Measurement of force. We shall choose, as our unit of 
force in Statics, the weight of one pound. The unit of force is 
therefore equal to the force which would just support a mass of 
one pound when hanging freely. 

It is found in Dynamics that the weight of one pound is 
not quite the same at different points of the earth’s surface. 
In Statics, however, we shall not have to compare forces at 
different points of the earth’s surface, so that this variation in 
the weight of a pound is of no practical importance; we shall 
therefore neglect this variation and assume the weight of 
a pound to be constant. 

In practice the expression “weight of one pound” is, in 
Statics, often shortened into “one pound.” The student will 
therefore understand that “a force of 10 lbs.” means “a force 
equal to the weight of 10 lbs.” 


6. Forces represented by straight lines. A force will be 
completely known when we know (i) its magnitude, (ii) its 
direction, and (iii) its point of application, ze. the point of the 
body at which the force acts. 

Hence we can conveniently represent a force by a straight 
line drawn through its point of application; for a straight line 
has both magnitude and direction, 
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7. Subdivisions of Force. There are three different forms 
under which a force may appear when applied to a mass, viz. 
as (i) an attraction, (ii) a tension, and (iii) a reaction. 


8. Attraction. An attraction is a force exerted by one 
body on another without the intervention of any visible in- 
strument and without the bodies being necessarily in contact. 
The most common example is the attraction which the earth 
has for every body; this attraction is (Art. 4) called its weight. 


9. Tension. If we tie one end of a string to any point of 
a body and pull at the other end of the string, we exert a force 
on the body; such a force, exerted by means of a string or rod, 
is called a tension. 

If the string be light [7.e. one whose weight is so small that 
it may be neglected] the force exerted by the string is the same 
throughout its length. 

For example, if a weight W be supported by means 
of a light string passing over the smooth 
edge of a table, it is found that the same 4 2 g 
force must be applied to the string 
whatever be the point, A, B, or C, of 
the string at which the force is applied. Ww 

Now the force at A required to 
support the weight is the same in each case; hence it is clear 
that the effect at A is the same whatever be the point of the 
string to which the tension is applied, and that the tension of 
the string is therefore the same throughout its length. 

Again, if the weight W be supported by a light string 
passing round a smooth peg A, it is found 
that the same force must be exerted at the D 
other end of the string whatever be the 
direction (AB, AC, or AD) in which the 
string is pulled and that this force is equal 
to the weight W. 

[These forces may be measured by 
attaching the free end of the string to 
a spring balance.] 

Hence the tension of a light string passing round a smooth 
peg is the same throughout tts length. 


> 


Cc 
8 
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If two or more strings be knotted together the tensions are 
not necessarily the same in each string. 


10. Reaction. If one body lean, or be pressed, against 
another body, each body experiences a force at the point of 
contact; such a force is called a reaction. 

The force, or action, that one body exerts on a second body 
is equal and opposite to the force, or reaction, that the second 
body exerts on the first. 

This statement will be found to be included in Newton’s 
Third Law of Motion. 


11. Tensions of Elastic Strings. All strings are ex- 
tensible, although the extensibility is in many cases extremely 
small, and practically negligible. When the extensibility of the 
string cannot be neglected, there is a simple experimental law 
connecting the tension of the string with the amount of exten- 
sion of the string. It may be expressed in the form 

The tension of an elastic string varies as the extension of the 
string beyond its natural length. 

Suppose a string to be naturally of length one foot; its tension, when 
the length is 13 inches, will be to its tension, when of length 15 inches, as 
13-12 : 15-12, ve. as 1:3. 

This law may be verified experimentally thus; take a spiral spring, or 
an india-rubber band. Attach one end 4 to a fixed point and at the other 
end B attach weights, and observe the amount of the extensions produced 
by the weights. These extensions will be found to be approximately 
proportional to the weights. The amount of the weights used must 
depend on the strength of the spring or of the rubber band; the heaviest 


must not be large enough to injure or permanently deform the spring or 
band. 


The above law was published in the year 1676 by Hooke 
(A.D. 1635—1708), and enunciated by him in the form Ut tensio, 
sic vis. From it we easily obtain a formula giving us the 
tension in any case. Let a be the unstretched length of a string, 
and T its tension when it is stretched to be of length « The 
extension is now #—a, and the law states that To wv—a. 

x—a 


This is generally expressed in the form 7’=2. 


a 
The quantity ) depends only on the thickness of the string 
and on the material of which it is made, and is called the 
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Modulus of Elasticity of the String. It is equal to the force 
which would stretch the string, if placed on a smooth horizontal 
table, to twice its natural length; for, when a = 2a, we have the 
tension =X. No elastic string will however bear an unlimited 
stretching; when the string, through being stretched, is on the 
point of breaking, its tension then is called the breaking tension. 

Hooke’s Law holds also for steel and other bars, but the 
extensions for which it is true in these cases are extremely 
small. We cannot stretch a bar to twice its natural length; 
but A will be 100 times the force which will extend the bar 


by ;4oth of its natural length. For if c—a= crit then 
Xr 


100° 
The value of 7 will depend also on the thickness of the bar, 
and the bar is usually taken as one square inch section. Thus 


the modulus of elasticity of a steel bar is about 13500 tons per 
square inch. 


T= 


12. Equilibrium. When two or more forces act upon a 
body and are so arranged that the body remains at rest, the 
forces are said to be in equilibrium. 

We shall assume that if at any point of a rigid body we 
apply two equal and opposite forces, they will have no effect on 
the equilibrium of the body; similarly, that if at any point of a 
body two equal and opposite forces are acting they may be 
removed. 


13. Principle of the Transmissibility of Force. If a force 
act at any point of a rigid body, it may be considered to act at 
any other point in its line of action provided that this latter point 
be rigidly connected with the body. 
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Let a force F act at a point A of a body in a direction 
AX. Take any point B in AX and at B introduce two equal 
and opposite forces, each equal to F, acting in the directions BA 
and BX; these will have no effect on the equilibrium of the 
body. 

The forces F acting at A in the direction AB, and F at B in 
the direction BA, are equal and opposite; we shall assume that 
they neutralise one another and hence that they may be removed. 
We have thus left the force F at B acting in the direction 
BX and its effect is the same as that of the original force F’ at 
A. The internal forces in the above body would be different 
according as the force F is supposed applied at A or B. 


14. Smooth bodies. If we place a piece of smooth polished 
wood, having a plane face, upon a table whose top is made as 
smooth as possible we shall find that, if we attempt to move 
the block along the surface of the table, some resistance is 
experienced. There is always some force, however small, be- 
tween the wood and the surface of the table. If the bodies 
were perfectly smooth there would be no force, parallel to the 
surface of the table, between the block and the table; the only 
force between them would be perpendicular to the table. 

When two bodies, which are in contact, are perfectly smooth 
the force, or reaction, between them is perpendicular to their 
common tangent plane at the point of contact. 

In the case of an ordinary curved surface this direction is 
therefore along the normal to the surface at the point of contact, 
whose direction is definite. 

If one of the bodies be in the shape of a thin wire, or edge, 
then at any point P there are an infinite number of lines per- 
pendicular to its surface; for any line through P in a plane 
perpendicular to the tangent line at P satisfies this condition ; 
but, if we have two edges in contact, the common perpendicular 
is a definite direction. For it must be perpendicular to each 
of the two edges and therefore to the plane passing through 
them, te. its direction is that normal to the plane through the 
two edges which passes through their point of contact, 
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CoMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OF FORCES 


15. Suppose a flat piece of wood is resting on a smooth 
table and that it is pulled by means of three strings attached 
to three of its corners, the forces exerted by the strings being 
horizontal ; if the tensions of the strings be so adjusted that the 
wood remains at rest it follows that the three forces are in equi- 
librium. 

Hence two of the forces must together exert a force equal 
and opposite to the third. This force, equal and opposite to the 
third, is called the resultant of the first two. 


Resultant. Def. If two or more forces P,Q, 8 ... act wpon 
a rigid body and if a single force, R, can be found whose effect 
upon the body is the same as that of the forces P,Q, 8 ... this 
single force R is called the resultant of the other forces and the 
forces P, Q, S ... are called the components of R. 

It follows from the definition that if a force be applied to the 
body equal and opposite to the force R, then the forces acting 
on the body will balance and it be in equilibrium; conversely, 
if the forces acting on a body balance then either of them is 
equal and opposite to the resultant of the others. 


16. If two forces act on a body in the same direction their 
resultant is clearly equal to their sum; and if they act on the 
body in opposite directions their resultant is equal to their 
difference and acts in the direction of the greater. 

When two forces act at a point of a rigid body in different 
directions their resultant may be obtained by means of the 
following 


Theorem. Parallelogram of Forces. If two forces, acting 
at a point, be represented in magnitude and direction by the 
two sides of a parallelogram drawn from one of its angular 
points, their resultant 1s represented both in magnitude and 
direction by the diagonal of the parallelogram passing through 
that angular pownt. 

This fundamental theorem of Statics, or rather another form 
of it, viz. the Triangle of Forces (Art. 21), was first enunciated 
by Stevinus of Bruges in the year 1586. Before his time the 
science of Statics rested on the Principle of the Lever as its 
basis. 
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17. Experimental Proof. Take three light strings and 
knot an end of each together at a point O. Let two of the 
strings pass over light pulleys free to turn in any manner which 
are attached to fixed supports, and at the other ends of these 
strings let there be attached weights equal to P and Q lbs. 
respectively. To the end of the third string let there be 
attached a weight R lbs. and let this string hang vertically 
and freely. Then provided that neither of these three weights 
is greater than the sum of the other two, the system will take 
up some position of equilibrium. In this position of equili- 
brium mark off lengths OA, OB, OC along the three strings 
proportional to P, Q, and R respectively and complete the 
parallelogram OADB; then it will be found that OC will be 
equal and opposite to OD. But since P, Q, and RF balance 
therefore & must be equal and opposite to the resultant of P 
and Q, z.e. OD must represent the resultant of forces which are 
represented by OA and OB. 

The pulleys and weights of the foregoing experiment may 
be replaced by three Salter’s Spring Balances. Each of these 
balances shews, by a pointer which travels up and down a 
graduated face, what force is applied to the hook at its end. 

Three light strings are knotted at O and attached to the 
ends of the spring balances. The three balances are then drawn 
out to shew any convenient tensions, and are laid on a hori- 
zontal table and fixed to it by any convenient hooks or nails. 
The readings of the balances then give the tensions P, Q, R of 
the three strings. Just as in the preceding experiment we 
then verify the truth of the parallelogram of forces, 


Dynamical Proof. A proof may also be deduced from 
the Parallelogram of Accelerations and Newton’s Laws of 
Motion. 

If a particle, of mass m, have accelerations f, and f, repre- 
sented both in magnitude and direction by the straight lines 
OA and OB, its resultant acceleration, f,, is represented by the 
diagonal OC of the parallelogram OACB. 

Since the particle has an acceleration f, in the direction 0A 
there must be a force P (= mf) in that direction and similarly 
a force Q(= m/;) in the direction OB. Let OA,, OB, represent 
these forces in magnitude and direction. 
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OA eR OA: 
Th vadaded bray ey A aia 
= OBO 6 OR. 
Complete the parallelogram 04A,0,B,; then, by simple 
geometry, we see that O, C, C, are in a straight line, and 


00, _ OA, 
OC” OA 
Hence OO, represents the force which produces the accelera- 


tion represented by OC, and hence it is the force which is 
equivalent to the forces represented by OA, and OB,. 


18. The magnitude and direction of the resultant, R, of 
two forces P and @ acting at an angle « may be easily obtained. 
For let OA and OB represent the forces P and Q acting at an 
angle a Complete the parallelogram OACB and draw CD 
perpendicular to OA, produced if necessary. 


Then OD=0A+ACcosDAC=P+QcosBOD=P+Q cosa. 


[If D fall between O and 4, as in the second figure, we have 
0OD=0A—AC cos DAC=P— Q cos (180° -—a)= P+ cos a.] 


Also DO = AC sin DAC=Q sin a. 
eee =) aC er? 2 PO cosa vss. (i), 
DC Qsina Lf 
and tan COD = OD = P+ Qcosa DOWUODOUCOCHUOD (i1). 


These two equations give the required magnitude and 
direction of the resultant. 


Cor. If the forces be at right angles, we have a=90°, so that 
R= P?+¢, and tan coa=§. 
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19. A force may be resolved into two components in an 
infinite number of ways; for an infinite number of parallelograms 
can be constructed having OC as a diagonal and each of these 
parallelograms would give a pair of such components. 

The most important case occurs when we resolve a force into 
two components at right angles to one another. 

Suppose we wish to resolve a force F, represented by OC, 
into two components, one of which is in the direction OA and 
the other is perpendicular to OA. 

Draw CM perpendicular to OA and complete the parallelo- 
gram OMCN. The forces represented by OM and OW are the 
required components. 

Let the angle AOC be a 


Then OM = OC cosa=F cosa, and ON =OCsina=Fsina. 


[If the point M/ lie in OA produced backwards, as in the second figure, 
the component of Fin the direction OA 


= —OM=— 00 cos COM=0C cos a= F'cos a. 
Also the component perpendicular to 0A = ON = MC=0Csin COM=Fsina.] 


Hence, in each case, the required components are 
Feosa and #'sina. 


The Resolved Part of a given force in a given direction is 
the component in the given direction which, with a component 
in a direction perpendicular to thé given direction, is equivalent 
to the given force. 

Thus the resolved part of the force F in the direction OA is 
Feosa. Hence the Resolved Part of a given force in a given 
direction is obtained by multiplying the given force by the cosine 
of the angle between the given force and the given direction. 
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20. A force may be resolved into two components in any two assigned 
directions. 

Let the components of a force F, represented by OC, in the directions 
OA and OB be required and let the 
angles AOC and COB be a and B re- N e 
spectively. 

Draw CW parallel to OB to meet 
OA in M and complete the parallelo- 
gram OMCN. Then OW and OW are 
the required components. 1) MeA 

Since the sides of the triangle OMC are proportional to the sines of the 
opposite angles, we have 

Ou MC F 


sin8 sina sin(a+)° 


Cc 


: sin B sina 
Hence the required components are /’ nig be) and fai ab) 5 
The student must carefully notice that the components of a force in 
two assigned directions are not the same as the resolved parts of the forces 
in these directions. For example, the resolved part of /’ in the direction 


OA is, by Art. 19, F’cos a. 


21. Triangle of Forces. If three forces, acting at a point, be 
represented in magnitude and direction by the sides of a triangle, 
taken in order, they will be in equilibrium. 

Let the forces P, Q, and R& acting at the point O be 
represented in magnitude and direction by the sides AB, 
BC, and CA of the triangle ABC. Complete the parallelogram 
ABCD. 


Ove wanes st Gc 


The forces represented by BC and AD are the same, since 
BC and AD are equal and parallel. 

Now the resultant of the forces AB and AD is, by the 
parallelogram of forces, represented by AC. Hence the resultant 
of AB, BCU, and CA is equal to the resultant of forces AC and 
CA, and is therefore zero. 

Hence the three forces P, Q, and & are in equilibrium. 


Cor. Since forces, acting at a point and represented by 
AB, BOC, and CA, are in equilibrium, and since, when three 
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forces are in equilibrium, each is equal and opposite to the 
resultant of the other two, it follows that the resultant of AB 
and BC is equal and opposite to C/A, we. their resultant is 
represented by AC. 

Hence the resultant of two forces, acting at a point and 
represented by the sides AB and BC of a triangle, is represented 
by the third side AC. 


22. The converse of the Triangle of Forces is also true, 
viz. that If three forces P, Q, and R acting at a point O be in 
equilibrium they can be represented in magnitude and direction 
by the sides of any triangle which is drawn so as to have tts 
sides respectively parallel to the directions of the forces. 

Measure off lengths OZ and OM along the directions of 
P and Q to represent these forces 
respectively. Complete the paral- 
lelogram OLNM and join ON. 

Since the three forces P, Q, 
and F# are in equilibrium, # must 
be equal and opposite to the 
resultant of P and Q, and must 
therefore be represented by WO. 
Hence the three forces P, Q, and R are parallel and proportional 
to the sides OL, LN, and NO of the triangle OLN. 

Any other triangle, whose sides are parallel to those of the 
triangle OLN, will have its sides proportional to those of OLN 
and therefore proportional to the forces. 

Again, any triangle, whose sides are respectively perpen- 
dicular to those of the triangle OLN, will have its sides 
proportional to the sides of OLN and therefore proportional 
to the forces. 

Hence we have an easy graphic method of determining 
the relative directions of three forces which are in equilibrium 
and whose magnitudes are known. We have to construct 
a triangle whose sides are propertional to the forces, and this 
can always be done unless two of the forces added together are 
less than the third. 


23. Lami’s Theorem. If three forces acting on a particle 
keep wt im equilibrium, each is proportional to the sine of the 
angle between the other two. 
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For, in the previous article, since the sides of the triangle 
OLN ave proportional to the sines of the opposite angles, 
we have 


Ol mses LN UNO 
sin LNO sinLON sin OLN 
P Q R 


oe sin QOR sin ROP sin POQ’ 

24. Polygon of Forces. If any number of forces, acting 
on a particle, be represented, in magnitude and direction, by 
the sides of a polygon, taken in order, the forces shall be in 
equilibrium, 


Let the sides AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, and FA of the polygon 
ABCDEF represent the forces acting on a particle O. Join 
AC, AD, and AE. 

By the corollary to Art. 21, the resultant of forces AB and 
BC is represented by AC. Similarly the resultant of forces 
AC and CD is represented by AD; the resultant of forces AD 
and DE by A; and the resultant of forces AH and HF 
by AF. 

Hence the resultant of all the forces is equal to the resultant 
of AF and FA, «.e. the resultant vanishes, and the forces are in 
equilibrium. 

A similar method of proof will apply whatever be the 
number of forces. It is also clear from the proof that the 
sides of the polygon need not be in the same plane. 

The converse of the Polygon of Forces is not true; for the ratios of the 
sides of a polygon are not known when the directions of the sides are 
known. For example, in the above figure, we might take any point A’ on 
AB and draw A’F’ parallel to AF to meet HF’ in #’; the new polygon 
A'BCDEF’ has its sides respectively parallel to those of the polygon 
ABCDEF but the corresponding sides are clearly not proportional. 
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25. The resultant of two forces, acting at a point O in direc- 
tions OA and OB and represented in magnitude by X.O0A and 
pw. OB, is represented by (+p). OC, where C is a point in AB 
such that’. CA =pw.CB. 

For by the corollary to Art. 21, the force X. OA is equivalent 
to forces represented by ). OC and 2d. CA, and the force ».OB 
to forces w. OC and pw. CB. 

Hence the given forces are together equivalent to forces 
(1+ ).0C together with forces X.CA and w~.CB. Also the 
two latter balance. 


Cor. The resultant of forces represented by OA and OB is 
20C, where C' is the middle point of AB. This is also clear 
from the fact that OC is half the diagonal OD of the parallelo- 
gram of which OA and OB are adjacent sides. 


EXAMPLES 


1. Shew that the system of forces represented by the lines joining 
any point to the angular points of a triangle is equivalent to the system 
represented by straight lines drawn from the same point to the middle 
points of the sides of the triangle. 


2. Find a point within a quadrilateral such that, if it be acted on by 
forces represented by straight lines joining it to the angular points of the 
quadrilateral, it will be in equilibrium. 


3. Four forces act along and are proportional to the sides of the 
quadrilateral ABCD; three act in the directions 4B, BC, and CD and the 
fourth acts from A to D; find the magnitude and direction of their 
resultant, and determine the point in which it meets CD, 


4, The sides BC and DA of a quadrilateral ABCD are bisected in F 
and H respectively ; shew that if two forces parallel and equal to AB and 
DC act on a particle, then the resultant is parallel to H/' and equal to 
2. HF. 


5. The sides AB, BC, CD, and DA of a quadrilateral ABCD are 
bisected at H, , G, and H respectively. Shew that the resultant of the 
forces acting at a point, which are represented in magnitude and direction 
by EG and HF, is represented in magnitude and direction by AC. 


6. From a point P, within a circle whose centre is fixed, straight 
lines PA,, PAg, PAz, and PA, are drawn to meet the circumference, all 
being equally inclined to the radius through P; shew that, if these lines 
represent forces radiating from /, their resultant is independent of the 
magnitude of the radius of the circle, 
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7. Two constant equal forces act at the centre ( of an ellipse parallel 
to SP and PH, where P is any point on the ellipse and § and H are the 
foci; shew that the end of the straight line which represents their 
resultant lies on a circle which passes through C, 


8. Explain how a vessel is enabled to sail in a direction nearly 
opposite to that of the wind. If its sail be considered as a rigid plane, 
shew that it should be set so as to bisect the angle between the keel and 
the apparent direction of the wind in order that the force to urge the 
vessel on may be as great as possible, 


26. Parallelopiped of Forces. Three forces acting at 
a point O and represented by straight lines OA, OB, OC are 
equivalent to a force represented by OD, the diagonal of the 
parallelopiped whose edges are OA, OB, and OC. 

For the two forces OA, OB are equivalent to a force OZ, 
where OA HBisa parallelogram. 
Also forces OH, OC are equiva- 
lent to a force OD, since OH DC 
is a parallelogram. 

If the parallelopiped is 
rectangular, so that OA, OB, 
OC may be taken to be along 
rectangular axes of coordinates, 
and if the forces OA, OB, OC 
be X, Y, and Z, their resultant id 
R=vVX?+ Y?4+Z, and acts along a line whose direction 
cosines are cos AOD, cos BOD, and cos COD, 

OA ZOEY) OG eA mel 2 
: OD? OD’ OD’ 1.€. R’ jeg 

Conversely, a force R acting at the origin O along a line 

whose direction cosines are (J, m,n) has as components along 


the axes of coordinates X (=/R), Y (=m), and Z (= nk). 


27. The sum of the resolved parts of two forces in a gwen 
direction is equal to the resolved part of ther resultant in the 
same direction. 

For it is easily seen that if OA, OB represent the two forces, 
and if OACB be a parallelogram, then the sum of the projec- 
tions of OA and OB on any line OX is equal to the sum of the 
projections of OA, AC on the same line and is therefore equal 
to the projection of OC on the same line, Hence the result. 
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28. To find the resultant of any number of forces acting at a 
given pont O, and the conditions that they may be in equilibrium. 

Take any three mutually perpendicular axes Oz, Oy, Oz 
through O. Let the given forces be R, acting along a line 
whose direction cosines are (J,, ™m, m), R, acting along a line 
(Jz, Ms, No), ete. 

By Art. 26, 2, is equal to the components 1,R,, m,R,, n1.R, 

along the three axes, and similarly for the other forces. 

If the total components along these axes be X, Y, Z, then 
douse he bile alg hy aes 
Y=m,R2,+mR,+ mR, +...; 

Z= 1h, + nh, + nhs t+... 
Hence, by Art. 26, the resultant force R=VX?+4 Y? + 2, 
P Gee ik IA 
Te BB): 

If the ‘forces are in equilibrium their resultant A must be 

zero, and thus 


and acts along a line whose direction cosines are ( 


X14 Y2+ Z7=0, 
A =0, Y=0- and Z—0. 

Hence, if the forces acting at a given point are in equilibrium, 
the algebraic sum of their components in three directions 
mutually at right angles must separately vanish. 

Conversely, if the sum of the components along three such 
directions separately vanish, the forces are in equilibrium. 

If the forces of the previous article are coplanar, we need 
only resolve along two straight lines in their plane. 

When there are only three coplanar forces acting at a point 


the conditions of equilibrium are often most easily found by 
Lami’s Theorem (Art. 23). 


29. Equilibrium of a particle at rest in contact with a smooth 
material curve or surface. 

Let the particle be at rest at a point P of the curve whose 
coordinates are (a, y, 2) and let s be the length of the are OP 
measured from a fixed point 0. * 

The direction cosines of the tangent to the curve are 

dw dy dz 
ds’ de’ ds 
and are known if the form of the curve is known. 
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Since the curve is smooth, the only action it can exert on 
the particle is in a direction normal to the curve; hence the 
resultant force tangential to the curve must vanish. If therefore 
X, Y, Z be the components parallel to the axes of the forces 
acting on the particle, we have 


- he © = 


If the curve be in one ie it ae So becomes 


da dy _ : dy _ 
2 rae Ae te 1.6 4+ Y= 


If the particle be in contact with a smooth surface f(a, y, z) =0 
at a point P, the resultant force along any tangent line at P 
must clearly vanish. Hence the resultant force of the com- 
ponents X, Y, Z (which acts along a line whose direction cosines 
are proportional to X, Y, Z) must coincide with the normal at 


Wig (whose direction cosines are proportional to ue Shee: ak 


da’ dy’ dz 
df df df. 
da dy dz 
Hence we must have — Toe = ge 


Also the normal reaction of the surface must be equal to 
the resultant force VX? + Y?+ Z2. 


30. Ex. 1. A bead rests on a smooth wire in the form of the ellipse 
M of 
5 +3 =1, being acted on by forces hx", py" parallel to the axes. Find tts 


position of equilibrium and consider the case when n is unity. 
See etait dx dy _ 
The position is given by a” Ee BY" =0, 
ala 
2.6. =—py” Am py” Qi h ae a (1), 
from the equation to the ellipse. 


—e 
(b?)2—-1 (Aa?)n—1 4 a ae i 5 (Aa?)n=i 


giving the position of equilibrium. 
If z be unity then (1) gives a2)=b?, as the only condition of equili- 
brium, and hence, if this condition holds, the ve will rest at any 


point of the curve. Under forces proportional to = a / parallel to the axes 


the bead will therefore rest anywhere. 
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Ex. 2. A particle P is acted upon towards two centres at A and B by 


We and ae respectively. Shew that it will rest on any smooth 


curve whose equation is of the form 


forces 


(7 — pe) (m1 — pe) = wpe”, 
where AP=r, BP=r, and ¢ is any constant. 


If s be the length of the arc OP measured from any fixed point O on the 
arc of the required smooth curve, and P7' be the tangent at P, we have by 
resolving the forces along P7, 


Fcos APT +E cos BP7=0, 
os 1 


a atl (aes 
sf rds ‘reds ~ 
Hence, by integration, 
[esate od VO fo 1 
aa a CURLS 


ote (TBC) (11 12) = He. 


EXAMPLES 


1. A small bead P can slide on a smooth elliptic wire ; it is attracted 
towards the foci S and H by forces proportional to SP™ and HP” re- 
spectively ; find the position of equilibrium. 


2. <A particle P is acted upon by forces = and . respectively towards 
1 2 


two fixed points 0, and 0,; shew that it will rest at any point of a 
smooth groove whose equation is 7,rg=constant, where 


0,P=" and 0,P=rg. 


If it be acted on by constant forces P, and P, towards the same points, 
the equation to the corresponding groove would be Pir, -+ P2rg=constant. 


3. A particle P is acted upon by an attractive force, ae towards 
a fixed point O and a repulsive force, O Pp? from a fixed point 0’. Shew 
that the equation of the curve on which P lies, if the attraction on it is 
always along the tangent at P, is given by cos 6 —cos 6’=constant, where 
@ and 6’ are the angles that OP and O’P make with 0’0 produced. 


If the forces be OP and ae shew that the curvé is given by 


6—4'=const., so that it is an arc of a circle, 
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4, A tube in the form of a parabola is placed with its axis vertical 
and vertex downwards, and a heavy particle is placed within it ; shew that 
the particle can be kept at rest by a force along an ordinate, and outwards, 
which varies as the ordinate, and that the corresponding reaction of the 


tube varies as the square root of its distance from the focus of the 
parabola. 


3 
5. Shew that the point on the smooth surface a ee a, 1, where a 
ep SRS GT 


particle would rest if acted on by any force towards the origin, is given by 


GY & i 


6. A framework consisting of eight equal light rods, jointed so as to 
have the appearance of half a regular octahedron, is placed with its square 
base on a horizontal plane. When a weight W is suspended from the 
vertex, shew that the stress in the slant rods is }W,/2, and that in the 
horizontal rods is $ W /2. 


7. Twelve equal light rods are smoothly hinged together so as to form 
a regular octahedron. One corner is fixed and the framework hangs 
freely with equal weights attached to each of the remaining corners, 
Shew that the tensions in the lower rods, the horizontal rods, and the 
upper rods are in the ratios 1:3: 5. 


8. Three poles, each 9 feet long, form a tripod from the vertex of 
which a weight W is hung; the feet of the poles rest on a horizontal plane, 
rough enough to prevent any sliding, and form a triangle the lengths of 
whose sides are 5, 5, and 6 feet; if 7,, 7;, and 7, be the thrusts of the 

. poles, shew that 
T, TT 9W 


25 14° 8 4559" 


CHAPTER II 
PARALLEL FORCES. MOMENTS. COUPLES 


31. To find the resultant of two parallel forces acting wpon 
a rigid body. 

Case I. Let the forces be like, ze. let them act in the same 
direction. 

Let P and Q be the forces acting at points A and B of the 
body, and represented by the lines AZ and BM. 

At A and B apply two equal and opposite forces, each equal 
to S, and acting in the directions BA and AB respectively and 
represented by AD and BH. These two forces balance one 
another and have no effect upon the equilibrium of the body. 

Complete the parallelograms ALF'D and BMGE; let the 
diagonals FA and GB be produced to meet in 0. Draw OC 
parallel to AL to meet AB in C. 

The forces P and S at A have a resultant P,, represented 
by AF. Let its point 
of application be re- 
moved to O. So the 
forces Q and S at B 
have a resultant Q, 
represented by BG. 
Let its point of appli- 
cation be transferred 
to 0. 

The force P, at O 
may be resolved into 
two forces, S parallel 
to AD, and P in the 
direction OC. So the 
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force @, at O may be resolved into two forces, S parallel to 
BE, and Q in the direction OC. Hence the original forces P 
and @ are equivalent to a force (P + Q) acting along OC, we. 
acting at C parallel to the original directions of P and Q. 

By construction, OCA and ALF are similar triangles ; 


OG ai a P 
CA 7 Lh 8? so that PRGA = S200... (1). 


So, since the triangles OCB and BMG are similar, we have 


Dee A sr OU Sete cos Nie (2). 


iy CA Q 
Hence P.CA=Q.CB, so that Cho PD 


t.e. C divides the line AB internally in the inverse ratio of the 
forces. 


Case II. Let the forces be unlike, 2.¢. let them act in 
opposite directions. 

Let P be the greater of the two forces. Making the same 
construction as before, the diagonals AF and BG always meet 
in a point O, unless they are parallel in which case‘the forces P 
and Q are equal. 

As before, the original forces P and Q are now equivalent to 
a force P—Q acting in the 


‘p 
direction CO produced, i. rm Hg iige 
acting at C in a direction WARS 
parallel to that of P. Oe ies 

As in Case I we have ia Py 
CA=%, ie C divides the / 


line AB externally in the in- 
verse ratio of the forces. 

To sum up; If two paral- 
lel forces, P and Q,act at points 
A and B of a rigid body, 

(i) their resultant is a force whose line of action is parallel 
to the lines of action of the component forces; also, when the 
component forces are like, its direction is the same as that of 
the two forces, and, when the forces are unlike, its direction is 
the same as that of the greater component. 
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(ii) the point of application is a point C in AB, such that 
PIAC =O. BC. 


(iii) the magnitude of the resultant is the sum of the two 
component forces when the forces are like, and the difference of 
the two component forces when they are unlike. 


82. Case of failure of the preceding construction. 

In the second figure of the last article, if the forces P and Q 
be equal, the triangles #DA and GHB are equal in all respects, 
and hence the angles DAF’ and HBG will be equal. In this 
case the lines AF and GB will be parallel and will not meet in 
any such point as O ; hence the construction fails. 

Hence there is no single force which is equivalent to two 
equal unlike parallel forces. 


83. If we have a number of like parallel forces acting on a 
rigid body we can find their resultant by successive applications 
of Art. 31. We must find the resultant of the first and-second, 
and then the resultant of this resultant and the third, and so 
on. The magnitude of the final resultant is the sum of the 
forces. 

If the parallel forces be not all like, the magnitude of the 
resultant will be found to be the algebraic sum of the forces 
each with its proper sign prefixed. 


34. Parallel forces P,, P, ... act at points A,, A, ... whose 
coordinates referred to rectangular awes are 


(%, U1» a), (&, Ya» 2), seey 


to find the point at which their resultant acts whatever be the 
directions in which the forces act. 
By Art. 31, the resultant of the forces at A,, A, cuts As 
at G, such that 
P, _ GA, _ 2a4— GM, 
Pt GAs MG, ao 


where G, JN, is perpendicular to the plane «Oy. 


A _ Pye, bP. 
0 Ga ae ee ; 
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The resultant of the force P, +P, at G, and P, at A, cuts 
GA, at G,, such that 


PitP, GA,  %-G,N, 
Pee Co tN” 


so that 
@,N, = (Pit Pe) GNi + Pes _ Prt, + Pats + Pots 
P, +P, +P; d ge ey Se: 


and so on, whatever be the number of the forces, 


Hence, finally, the z-coordinate of the point of action of the 
parallel forces is given by 


5a gigs (ES) 


ae), 
So the other coordinates of the point of action are 
Ot) ees (ey) 
r= =(P) and Mees (Dy 


This point is called the centre of the System of Parallel 
Forces. 


EXAMPLES 


1. At the angular points of a square, taken in order, there act parallel 
forces in the ratio 1:3: 5:7; find the distance from the centre of the 
square of the point at which their resultant acts. 
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2. A, B, C, and D are the angles of a parallelogram taken in order ; 
like parallel forces proportional to 6, 10, 14, and 10 respectively act at 
A, B, C, and D; shew that the centre and resultant of these parallel 
forces remain the same, if, instead of these forces, parallel forces, pro- 
portional to 8, 12, 16, and 4, act at the points of bisection of the sides 4B, 
BC, CD, and DA respectively. 

8. Find the centre of parallel forces equal respectively to P, »2P, 
3P, 4P, 6P, and 6P, the points of application of the forces being at 


’ 
distances 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 inches respectively from a given point A 


measured along a given line AB. 
4, Three parallel forces, P, Q, and R, act at the vertices A, B, and C 


of a triangle and are proportional respectively to a, b,c, Shew that their 
resultant passes through the in-centre of the triangle. 


Moments 


35. Def. The moment of a force about a given potnt ts the 
product of the force and the perpendicular drawn from the given 
point upon the line of action of the force. 

Thus the moment of a force / about a given point O is 
Fx ON, where ON is the perpendicular drawn from O upon 
the line of action of F. It will be noted that the moment of a 
force F about a given point O never vanishes, unless either the 
force vanishes or the force passes through the point about which 
the moment is taken. 

Suppose the force F’ to be represented in magnitude, 
direction, and line of action by the line AB. 


490 
Beh 
oo 
A 
- , 
7 A 
aoe 
BA 
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, 
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- 
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oe : 
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ae i 
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Join OA and OB. 

The moment of F about O is x ON, te. ABx ON. But 
AB x ON is equal to twice the area of the triangle OAB. 

Hence the moment of the force F about the point O is 
represented by twice the area of the triangle whose base ts the 
line representing the force and whose vertex is the point about 
which the moment is taken. 
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36. Physical meaning of the moment of a force about a 
point. 

Suppose the body is a plane lamina resting on a smooth 
table and that the point O of the body is fixed. The effect 
of a force J” acting on the body would be to cause it to 
turn about the point O as a centre, and this effect would not be 
zero unless (1) the force # were zero, or (2) the force F' passed 
through O, in which case the distance ON would vanish. 
Hence the product # x ON would seem to be a fitting measure 
of the tendency of F’ to turn the body about 0. This may be 
experimentally verified as follows: 

Let the lamina be at rest under the action of two strings 
whose tensions are # and F,, which are tied to fixed points 
of the lamina and whose lines of action lie in the plane of 
the lamina. Let ON and ON, be the perpendiculars drawn 
from the fixed point O upon the lines of action of F and F,. 

If we measure the lengths ON and OJ, and also the 
forces / and F,, it will be 
found that the product /.OV 
is always equal to the pro- 
duct F,.ON,. Hence the 
two forces, # and F,, will 
have equal but opposite ten- 
dencies to turn the body 
about O if their moments 
about O have the same mag- 
nitude. 

These forces F and F, may be measured by carrying the 
strings over light smooth pulleys and hanging weights at their 
ends sufficient to give equilibrium; or by tying the strings to 
the hooks of two spring balances and noting the readings of the 
balances, as in the cases of Art. 17. 


37. Positive and negative moments. In Art. 86 the force 
F would, if it were the only force acting on the lamina, make 
it turn in a direction opposite to that in which the hands of 
a watch move, when the watch is laid on the table with its face 
upwards. The force 1, would, if it were the only force acting 
on the lamina, make it turn in the same direction as that in 
which the hands of the watch move. 
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The moment of F' about O, we. in a direction ‘), is said to 
be positive, and the moment of F, about O, 2.e. in a direction oF 
is said to be negative. 

The algebraic sum of the moments of a set of forces about 
a given point is the sum of the moments of the forces, each 
moment having its proper sign prefixed to it. 


38. The algebraic sum of the moments of any two forces 
about any point O in their plane is equal to the moment of their 
resultant about the same point. 


Case I. Let the forces P and Q meet in a point A. 

From O draw OC parallel to the direction of P to meet the 
line of action of Q in the point C. 

Let AC represent @ in magnitude and on the same scale 
let AB represent P; complete the parallelogram ABDC, and 
join OA and OB. Then AD represents the resultant, R, of 
P and Q. 

(a) IfO be without the angle DAC, as in the first figure, 
we have to shew that 2AOAB+2A0AC =2A0AD. 


[For the moments of P and Y about O are in the same direction.] 


Since AB and OD are parallel, AOAB= ADAB= A AOD. 
“. 2AOAB+2A0AC=2AACD +2 A0A0=2A0AD. 
(8) If 0 be within the angle CAD, as in the second figure, 
we have to shew that 2A AOB—2A AOC =2A AOD. 
[For the moments of P and Q about O are in opposite directions. ]} 
As in (a), we have AAOB= ADAB= A ACD. 
hence 2A AOB-2AA0C=2AA0CD-—2A0A0=2A0AD. 
Case II. Let the forces P and Q be parallel. 
From O draw OACB perpendicular to the forces and their 


resultant k (=P+(Q) to meet them in A, B, and C respec- 
tively. 
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By Art. 3l we have P.AC=Q.0OB 
Hence the sum of the moments of P and Q about O 
=Q.0B+ P.0A=Q (00 + CB) + P (OC — AC) 
= (P+ Q). OC, by equation (1), 
= moment of the resultant about 0, 


The case when the point has any other position, as also the 
case when the forces have opposite parallel directions, are left 
for the student to prove for himself. 


39. If the point O about which the moments are taken 
lie on the resultant, the moment of the resultant about the 
point vanishes. In this case the algebraic sum of the moments 
of the component forces about the given point vanishes, “ie. 
The moments of two forces about any point on the line of action 
of their resultant are equal and of opposite sign. 


40. Generalised theorem of moments. IJ/ any number 
of forces P, Q, R, S ... in one plane acting on a rigid body have 
a resultant, the algebraic sum of their moments about any point 
Q in their plane is equal to the moment of their resultant. 

Let P, be the resultant of P and Q, 

P, the resultant of P, and R, 
P, the resultant of P, and S, 
and so on till the final resultant is obtained. 

Then the moment of P, about O=sum of the moments of 
P and Q (Art. 38); 

Also the moment of P, about O =sum of the moments of 
P, and R=sum of the moments of P, Q, and &. 

So the moment of P, about O 

= sum of the moments of P, and S 
= sum of the moments of P, Q, R, and S, 
and so on until all the forces have been taken. 

Hence the moment of the final resultant 

= algebraic sum of the moments of the component forces. 

41. It follows, similarly as in Art. 39, that the algebraic 


sum of the moments of any number of forces about a point on 
the line of action of their resultant is zero; so, conversely, if 
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the algebraic sum of the moments of any number of forces 
about any point in their plane vanishes, then, ether their 
resultant is zero (in which case the forces are in equilibrium), 
or the resultant passes through the point about which the 
moments are taken. 

We can thus find points on the line of action of the 
resultant of a system of forces. For we have only to find 
a point about which the algebraic sum of the moments of 
the system of forces vanishes, and then the resultant must 
pass through that point. 

If we have a system of parallel forces the resultant is known 
both in magnitude and direction when one such point is known. 


Ex. Forces equal to 3P,7P, and 5P act along the sides AB, BC, and 
CA of an equilateral triangle ABC; find the magnitude, direction, and 
line of action of the resultant. 

Let the side of the triangle be a, and let the resultant force meet 
the side BC in @ Then the sum of 


the moments of the forces about Q vanish. Age : 
. 8Px(QC+a) sin 60°=5Px QC'sin 60°. 3P 5p 
Rai@arge ty ) ares whe Set Wy nee ag 
; B 7PC. ee 
The sum of the components of the forces Le aetse © 


perpendicular to BC 
=5P sin 60°—3Psin 60°= P ,/3. 
Also the sum of the components in the direction BC 
=7P—5P cos 60° —3P cos 60°=8P. 


Hence the resultant is P,/12 inclined at an angle tan-1 ) 4.6 30% 
to BC and passing through @ where CQ=2BC, 


EXAMPLES 


1. Forces proportional to 4B, BC, and 2C act along the sides of 
a triangle ABC taken in order; shew that the resultant is represented 
in magnitude and direction by CA and that its line of action meets BC at 
a point Y where CX is equalto BC. « 


2. ABC is a triangle and D, H, and F are the middle points of the 
sides ; forces represented by 4D, 3 BH, and 4 C0F act on a particle at the 
point where AD and BE meet ; shew that the resultant is represented in 
magnitude and direction by AC and that its line of action divides BC 
in the ratie 2: 1. 


va’ 


y\ 
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3. Three forces act along the sides of a triangle ; shew that, if the 
sum of two of the forces be equal in magnitude but opposite in sense to 
the third force, then the resultant of the three forces passes through the 
centre of the inscribed circle of the triangle. 


4, The wire passing round a telegraph pole is horizontal and the two 
portions attached to the pole are inclined at an angle of 60° to one another. 
The pole is supported by a wire attached to the middle point of the pole 
and inclined at 60° to the horizon; shew that the tension of this wire is 
4/3 times that of the telegraph wire. 


5. At what height from the base of a pillar must the end of a rope 
of given length be fixed so that a man standing on the ground and pulling 
at its other end with a given force may have the greatest tendency to make 
the pillar overturn ? 


6. The magnitude of a force is known and also its moments about 
two given points A and B. Find, by a geometrical construction, its line 
of action. 


7. Find the locus of all points in a plane such that two forces given 
in magnitude and position shall have equal moments, in the same sense, 
round any one of these points. 


8. AB isa diameter of a circle and BP and BQ are chords at right 
angles to one another; shew that the moments of forces represented by 
BP and BQ about A are equal. 


9. A man carries a bundle at the end of a stick which is placed over 
his shoulder ; if the distance between his hand and his shoulder be changed 
how does the pressure on his shoulder change ? 


10. A cyclist, whose weight is 150 lbs., puts all his weight upon one 
pedal of his bicycle when the crank is horizontal and the bicycle is 
prevented from moving forwards. If the length of the crank is 6 inches 
and the radius of the chain-wheel is 4 inches, find the tension of the 
chain. 


11. A letter-weigher consists of a uniform plate in the form of a 
right-angled isosceles triangle ABC, of mass 3 ozs., which is suspended 
by its right angle C from a fixed point to which a plumb-line is also 
attached. ‘The letters are suspended from the angle A, and their weight 
read off by observing where the plumb-line intersects a scale engraved 
along AB, the divisions of which are marked 1 02., 2 0z., 3 0z., etc. Shew 
that the distances from A of the divisions of the scale form a harmonic 


progression. 


12. A pack of cards is laid on a table, and each card projects in the 
direction of the length of the pack beyond the one below it; if each 
project as far as possible, shew that the distances between the extremities 
of successive cards will form a harmonical progression, 
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13, A cylinder, whose length is 6 and the diameter of whose base 
is c, is open at the top and rests on a horizontal plane ; a uniform rod 
rests partly within the cylinder and in contact with it at its upper and 
lower edges ; supposing the weight of the cylinder to be m times that of 
the rod, find the length of the rod when the cylinder is on the point 
of falling over. 


CouPLES 


42. Def. ‘Two equal unlike parallel forces, whose lines of 
action are not the same, form a Couple. 

A couple is by some writers called a Torque; by others the 
word Torque is used to denote the Moment of the Couple. 

Examples of a couple are the forces applied to the handle 
of a screw-press, or to the key of a clock in winding it up, or by 
the hands to the handle of a door in opening it. 

The Arm of a couple is the perpendicular distance between 
the lines of action of the two forces which form the couple. 

The Moment of a couple is the product of one of the forceg 
forming the couple and the arm of the couple. 

Thus the arm of the couple (P, P) is AB and its moment 
is Px AB. 

From any point O in the plane of the couple draw OAB 
perpendicular to the lines of 
action of the forces to meet 
them in A and B respectively. 

The algebraic sum of the A 
moments of the forces about O 6 

=P.0B-—-P.0A=P.AB 
= the moment of the couple, 


and is therefore the same 
whatever be the point O about which the moments are taken. 


43. Two couples, acting in one plane upon a rigid body, 
whose moments are equal and opposite, balance one another. 

Let one couple consist of two forces (P, P), acting at the 
ends of an arm p, and let the othér couple consist of two forces 
(Q, Q), acting at the ends of an arm q: 


Case I Let one of the forces P meet one of the forces 
Q in a point O, and let the other two forces meet in 0’. 
From O' draw perpendiculars, O’M and O’N, upon the forces 


> 
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which do not pass through 0’, so that the lengths of these 
perpendiculars are p and q respectively. 

Since the moments of the couples are equal in magnitude, 
we have P.p=Q.4¢. 

Hence, (Art. 41), O’ is on the line of 
action of the resultant of P and Q acting 
at O, so that OO’ is the direction of this 
resultant. 

Similarly, the resultant of P and Q 
at O’ is in the direction O’0. 

Also these resultants are equal in 
magnitude; for the forces at O are respec- 
tively equal to, and act at the same angle as, the forces at 0’. 

Hence these two resultants destroy one another, and therefore 
the four forces composing the two couples are in equilibrium, 


Case II. Let the forces composing the couples be all 
parallel, and let any straight line perpendicular to their 
directions meet them in the points A, B, O, and D, as in 
the figure, so that, since the moments are equal, we have 


Let LZ be the point of application of the resultant of Q 
at C and P at B, so that 
Pe bia Q.OL...(1) 

(Art. 31). 
By subtracting (ii) from 
(1), we have P.AL=Q.LD, 
so that Z is the point of 
application of the resultant 
of P at A, and Q at D. 
But the magnitude of each of these resultants is (P + Q), 
and they have opposite directions; hence they are in equili- 
brium and therefore the four forces composing the two couples 
balance. 


44. Since two couples in the same plane, of equal but 
opposite moment, balance, it follows, by reversing the directions 
of the forces composing one of the couples, that 

Any two couples of equal moment in the same plane are 
equivalent. 
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45. Any number of couples in the same plane acting on 
a rigid body are equivalent to a single couple, whose moment vs 
equal to the algebraic sum of the moments of the couples. 

For let the couples consist of forces (P, P) whose arm is p, 
(Q, Q) whose arm is q, (R, &) whose arm is r, etc. Replace the 
couple (Q, Q) by a couple whose components have the same 
lines of action as the forces (P, P). The magnitude of each of 
the forces of this latter couple will be X, where X .p=Q.q, 
(Art. 44), so that 


ayer tk 
QD 


So let the couple (R, R) be replaced by a couple (z = : R*) ; 


whose forces act in the same lines as the forces (P, P); similarly 
for the other couples. 
Hence all the couples are equivalent to a couple, each of 


whose forces is P + Qs + Re +... acting at an arm p. 


The moment of this couple is P.p+Q.q+R.r+.... 

Hence the original couples are equivalent to a single couple, 
whose moment is equal to the sum of their moments. 

If all the component couples have not the same sign we 
must give to each moment its proper sign, and the same proof 
will apply. 


46. The effect of a couple upon a rigid body ts unaltered 
auf it be transferred to any plane parallel to its own, the arm 
remaining parallel to its original position. 

Let the couple consist of two forces (P, P), whose arm is 
AB, and let their lines of action be 
AC and BD. 

Let A,B, be any line equal and 
parallel to AB. Draw A,C, and 
B,D, parallel to AC and BD respec- 
tively. . 

At A, introduce two equal and 
opposite forces, each equal to P, Pt . 
acting in the direction A,0, and A,<— 
the opposite direction A,#. At B, | : 
introduce, similarly, two equal and ¢, nF 
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opposite forces, each equal to P, acting in the direction B,D, 
and the opposite direction B,F. These forces will have no 
effect on the equilibrium of the body. 

Join AB, and A,B, and let them meet in 0; then O is the 
middle point of both AB, and A,B. 

The forces P at B and P acting along A, have a resultant 
2P acting at O parallel to BD. 

The forces P at A and P acting along B,F have a resultant 
2P acting at O parallel to AC. 

These two resultants are equal and opposite, and therefore 
balance. Hence we have left the two forces (P, P) at A, and 
B, acting in the directions 4,0, and B,D,, te. parallel to the 
directions of the forces of the original couple. 

Also the plane through A,C, and B,D, is parallel to the 
plane through AC and BD. 

Hence the theorem is proved. 


Cor. From this proposition and Art. 44 we conclude that 
A couple may be replaced by any other couple acting in a parallel 
plane, provided that the moments of the two couples are the same. 


47. The Ais of a couple is a straight line OP drawn from 
a point O in the plane of a couple perpendicular to the plane 
of the couple and proportional to the moment of the couple. 
The direction in which this axis is to be drawn, 2.e. its sense, 
is determined by the following convention: Suppose a watch 
to be placed in the plane of a couple ; if the couple would produce 
rotation in the direction of the motion of the hands of the watch, 
the axis ts drawn upwards through the face of the watch ; whilst 
af the couple would produce rotation in the opposite direction the 
axis 1s drawn through the back of the watch. 

In the case of the figure of Art. 34 an axis drawn along the 
positive direction of Ox would represent a couple in the plane 
of yz which would turn the body from Oy to Oz; whilst an axis 
drawn in the direction #0 produced would represent a couple 
in the plane yz tending to turn the body from Oz towards Oy. 

The directions of rotation of positive couples about the axes 


x“ 
Ox, Oy, Oz thus follow the cyclical order ie i 


nd 
From Art. 44 it follows that the effect of a couple is known 
2, 
L. 8. 
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when its moment and its plane are known, t.e. when its moment 
and the direction of the normal to its plane are known, 2.e. when 
its axis is given in magnitude and direction, 


48. Resultant couple of two couples whose planes are not 


parallel. 

Let the planes of the two couples meet in a line AB. If 
the arm of each couple is not AB, replace each by a couple in 
its own plane of suitable moment whose arm is AB, as in 


Art. 45. 


, 
fs. 
Ns. 
ns 
“A 
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With this arm let the forces of the first couple be AK and 
BK, each equal to P, and those of the second couple AL 
and BL,, each equal to Q. Complete the parallelograms 
AKML, BK,M,L,. Then clearly the forces P, Q at A com- 
pound into a force represented by AM; and the forces P and Q 
at B into a force BM, which is equal, parallel, and in an 
opposite direction to AM. 

Hence the two couples compound into a couple. 

Draw Ap, Aq perpendicular to the planes KABK,, LABL, 
to represent the axes of the couples, so that 


Ap _ moment of the couple (P,P) P.AB_ AK 
Aq moment of the couple (Q,Q) Q.4B AL* 


Hence Ap, Aq are perpendicular and proportional to AK 
and AZ. Hence if we complete the parallelogram Agrp, Ar 
is perpendicular and proportional to AJ, so that 


Composition of Couples 


Ap 2 Aq 
moment of the couple (P, P) moment of the coup 
Ar 


~ moment of the couple (AM, Bif,) 


Hence Ar is the axis of the resultant couple. 

Therefore two given couples compound into a couple whose 
axis is obtained by compounding the axes of the given couples 
according to the parallelogram law. 


49. The rule for the composition of couples is thus similar 
to that for the composition of forces, so that all theorems 
relating to the composition or resolution of forces apply to the 
composition or resolution of couples. 

Thus (Fig., Art. 26) if we have three component couples 
about the axes of 2, y and z whose moments LZ, M, N are 
represented by OA, OB, OC, they compound into a couple 
whose moment is G(=VZ?+ M?+ N*) about a line whose 

wee E L N 
direction cosines are ( G@’ @ ae 

Conversely, a couple G about a line OD whose direction 
cosines are (J, m,n) is equivalent to three couples about the 
axes whose moments are /G, mG, and n@. 


50. We can now compound into one couple any system of 
couples acting in any planes whatever on a rigid body. . For 
take any point O as origin and any three rectangular axes Oz, 
Oy, Oz. Any one of the given couples, if its plane does not 
pass through 0, can, by Art. 46, be replaced by an equivalent 
couple in a parallel plane through O, and its axis may be taken 
to be a straight line through O perpendicular to this plane. 
Resolve this axis, by the parallelogram law, into axes along 
the axes of coordinates, and let the component couples be 
(L,, M,, Ny). Similarly for all the other of the given couples. 
We thus have a component couple 


et eee > (T,) about On, 
M=M,+ M,+...=>(M) about Oy, 
and N=N,+N,4+...=2>(N,) about Oz. 
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These compound into a couple of moment 


G(=V1+ M+ NV) 


é th: ie. 
about an axis whose direction cosines are GUG-o: 

51. A single force and a couple acting in the same plane 
upon a rigid body cannot produce equilibrium, but are equivalent 
to the single force acting in a direction parallel to its original 
direction. 

Let the couple consist of two forces, each equal to P, their 
lines of action being OB and O,C respectively. 

Let the single force be Q. 

If Q be not parallel to the forces of the couple, let it be 
produced to meet one of them in 0. Then P and Q, acting 
at O, are equivalent to some force R, acting in some direction 
OL which lies between OA and OB. 

Let OL be produced (backwards if necessary) to meet the 
other force of the couple in Q,, and let the point of application 
of R be transferred to O,. Draw O,4A, parallel to OA. 

Then the force R may be resolved into two forces Q and P, 
the former acting in the direction O,A,, and the latter in the 
direction opposite to O,C. 

This latter force P is balanced by the second force P of 
the couple acting in the direction 
0,0. 

Hence we have left as the re- 
sultant of the system a force Q 
acting in the direction O, A, parallel 
to its original direction OA. 

When Q is parallel to each of 91[” 
the forces P, it is clear by Art. 31 
that their resultant is parallel to P 
and equal to Q. 


P 


* 


52. If three forces, acting upon a rigid body, be represented 
in magnitude, direction, and line of action by the sides of a 
triangle taken tn order, they are equivalent to a couple whose 
moment 1s represented by twice the area of the triangle. 

Let ABC be the triangle and P, Q, and R the forces, so 
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that P, Q, and R are represented by the sides BO, CA, and 
AB of the triangle. 

Through B draw LBM parallel to the side AC, and 1n- 
troduce two equal and opposite forces, 
equal to Q, at B, acting in the direc- 
tions BL and BM respectively. By 
the triangle of forces (Art. 21) the 
forces P, R, and Q acting in the 
straight line BL are in equilibrium. 

Hence we are left with the two ~ 
forces, each equal to Q, acting in the ‘. 
directions CA and BM respectively. uy 

These form a couple whose moment is Q x BN, where BN 
is drawn perpendicular to CA. Also Qx BN=CAxBN= 
twice the area of the triangle ABC. 


Cor. In a similar manner it may be shewn that if a 
system of forces acting on one plane on a rigid body be 
represented in magnitude, direction, and line of action by the 
sides of the polygon, they are equivalent to a couple whose 
moment is represented by twice the area of the polygon. 


53. <A couple and a force which does not le in its plane 
cannot be in equilibrium. 

For let the force R meet the plane of the couple in O and 
replace the couple if necessary, by Art. 44, by a couple, one of 
whose forces P passes through 0. Then R& and this force P 
compound into a force acting through O which does not meet 
the other force P of the couple. Hence they cannot be in 
equilibrium. 


CHAPTER III 


EQUILIBRIUM OF A RIGID BODY ACTED ON BY 
FORCES IN ONE PLANE 


54. In the present chapter we shall discuss the equilibrium 
of a rigid body acted upon by forces lying in a plane. 

By the help of the following theorem we shall find that, 
when the forces are only three in number, the conditions of 
equilibrium reduce to those of a single particle. 

If three forces, acting in one plane upon a rigid body, keep 
at in equilibrium, they must either meet in a point or be parallel. 

If the forces are not all parallel, at least two of them, P and 
Q, must meet in a point O, and their resultant must be a force 
passing through 0. But, since the forces P,Q, and R are in 
equilibrium,, this resultant must balance R. Also two forces 
cannot balance unless they have the same line of action. 

Hence the line of action of R must pass through 0. 

By the preceding theorem we see that the conditions of 
equilibrium of three forces, acting in one plane, are easily 
obtained. For the three forces must meet in a point; and by 
using Lami’s Theorem, (Art. 23), or by resolving the forces in 
two directions at right angles, (Art. 28), or by a graphic 
construction, we can obtain the required conditions. 


55. Trigonometrical Theorems. There are two trigono- 
metrical theorems which are ‘useful in Statical Problems, viz. 
If P be any point in the base AB of a triangle ABC, and if 
CP diwides AB into two parts m and n, and the angle C into 
two parts a and B, and tf the angle CPB be @, then 


(m +n) cot 0 =m cot a—N cot B......-...0-20. (1), 
and (m+n) cot@=ncotA—mcotB ..........5 (2). 
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For 
m _AP_AP PC _sm ACP sin PBC 
fee ee ein PAG sin FOR 
_ sma sin(9+8)_ cot B+ cot 0 
sm(@—a)° sn8B cota—cotd’ 
; -. mcota—ncot 8 =(m-+n) cot O. 
Again 
m_ sin ACP sin PBC 
n sin PAC’ sin POB C 


_sm(@—A) smB 
sn A ‘sin(@+ 8) 
_ cot A — cot 0 F 
cot B + cot 0° 
“. (m+n) cot @=ncot A —mcot B. 


56. Ex. 1. A beam whose centre of gravity divides it into two portions, 
a and b, is placed inside a smooth sphere ; shew that, tf 6 be its inclination 
to the horizon in the position of equilibrium and 2a be the angle subtended 
by the beam at the centre of the sphere, then 


a 
tan 6=—— tana. 
a 


b+ 

In this case both the reactions, R and S, at the ends of the rod 
pass through the centre, 0, of the sphere. 
Hence the centre of gravity, G, of the rod 
must be vertically below 0. Let OG meet 
the horizontal line through Ain ¥. Draw 
OD perpendicular to AB. 

Then 4£A0D=4 BOD=a, 2 
and 4 DO@G=90°-—z2 DGO0=zL DAN=68. 

The second relation of Art. 55 then gives Kane 

(a+b) cot OGB=b cot OAB-a cot OBA, A 

1.e. (a+6) tan 6=(b—a) tan a. 

Pi) 2 boyy © Shes atl Deol 
sin BOG sin AOG sin AOB’ 


Also, by Lami’s Theorem, 
R S 


sin (a+6) sin(a—6) sin 2a’ ou 


ing the reactions, 


Ex. 2. A heavy uniform rod, of length 2a, rests partly within and 
partly without a fixed smooth hemispherical bowl, of radius r ; the rim of 
the bowl is horizontal, and one point of the rod is in contact with the rim ; 
af 8 be the inclination of the rod to the horizon, shew that 


Qr cos 26=a cos . 
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Let the figure represent that vertical section of the hemisphere which 
passes through the rod. Let AP 
be the.rod, @ its centre of gravity, 
and © the point where the rod 
meets the edge of the bowl. 

The reaction at A is along the 
line to the centre, O, of the bowl ; 
for AO is the only line through A 
which is perpendicular to the sur- 
face of the bowl at A. Also the 
reaction at C is perpendicular to 
the rod; for this is the only direc- 
tion that is perpendicular to both the rod and the rim of the bowl. 

These two reactions meet in a point D which lies on the geometrical 
sphere of which the bowl is a portion. Hence the vertical line through G, 
the middle point of the rod, must pass through D. 

Through A draw AZ horizontal to meet D@ in # and join OC. 


Then LOAC=L OCA=LCAE=86. 
.*. acos 6=AH=AD cos 26=27 cos 26. 


Also, by Lami’s Theorem, if 2 and S be the reactions at A and 0, we 
have 


ee Speman ol aired 
sin@ sinADG sin ADC’ 
R S Ww 


1.6 


sind cos20  cosd° 


EXAMPLES 


1. A bowl is formed from a hollow sphere, of radius a, and is so 
placed that the radius of the sphere drawn to each point in the rim makes 
an angle a with the vertical, whilst the radius drawn to a point A of the 
bowl makes an angle 8 with the vertical ; if a smooth uniform rod remain 
at rest with one end at A anda point of its length in contact with the 
rim, shew that the length of the rod is 

4a sin B sec at 

2. A cylinder, of radius 7, whose‘axis is fixed horizontally, touches a 
vertical wall along a generating line. A flat beam of uniform material, of 
length 27 and weight W, rests with its extremities in contact with the 
wall and the cylinder, making an angle of 45° with the vertical. Shew 


that, in the absence of friction, c_ a , that the pressure on the wall 
XN 


is 4 W, and that the reaction of the cylinder is eV5W, 
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3. A hemispherical bowl, of radius r, rests on a smooth horizontal 
table and partly inside it rests a rod, of length 27 and of weight equal to 
that of the bowl. Shew that the position of equilibrium is given by the 
equation 

Usin (a+8)=r sin a= —2r cos (a-+28), 
where a is the inclination of the base of the hemisphere to the horizon, 


and 23 is the angle subtended at the centre by the part of the rod within 
the bowl. 


4. A smooth rod, of length 2a, has one end resting on a plane of 
inclination a to the horizon, and is supported by a horizontal rail which is 
parallel to the plane and at a distance c from it. Shew that the inclina- 
tion 6 of the rod to the inclined plane is given by the equation 


csin a=a sin? 6 cos (6 —a). 

5. Avsolid cone, of height 4 and semi-vertical angle a, is placed with 
its base against a smooth vertical wall and is supported by a string 
attached to its vertex and to a point in the wall; shew that the greatest 
possible length of the string is h»/1+1,) tan2a. 


6. The altitude of a cone is A and the radius of its base is r; a string 
is fastened to the vertex and to a point on the circumference of the 
circular base, and is then put over a smooth peg; shew that, if the cone 


rest with its axis horizontal, the length of the string must be 4//?+ 47%, 


7. Two equal circular discs of radius r, with smooth edges, are placed 
on their flat sides in the corner between two smooth vertical planes 
inclined at an angle 2a, and touch each other in the line bisecting the 
angle. Shew that the radius of the smallest disc that can be pressed 
between them, withcut causing them to separate, is 7 (sec a—1). 


8. <A picture frame, rectangular in shape, rests against a smooth 
vertical wall, from two points in which it is suspended by parallel strings 
attached to two points in the upper edge of the back of the frame, the 
length of each string being equal to the height of the frame. Shew that, 
if the centre of gravity of the frame coincide with its centre of figure, the 


picture will hang against the wall at an angle tan=1 to the vertical, 


where a is the height and 6 the thickness of the picture. 


9. It is required to hang a picture on a vertical wall so that it may 
rest at a given inclination, a, to the wall and be supported by a cord 
attached to a point in the wall at a given height 4 above the lowest edge 
of the picture ; determine, by a geometrical construction, the point on the 
back of the picture to which the cord is to be attached and find the length 
of the cord that will be required, 


57. Any system of forces, acting im one plane upon a rigid 
body, can be reduced to either a single force or a single couple. 
By the parallelogram of forces any two forces, whose 
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directions meet, can be compounded into one force; also, by 
Art. 31, two parallel forces can be compounded into one force 
provided they are not equal and unlike. 

First compound together all the parallel forces, or sets of 
parallel forces, of the given system. , 

Of the resulting system take any two forces, not forming 
a couple, and find their resultant R,; next find the resultant 
R, of R, and a suitable third force of the system; then determine 
the resultant of R, and a suitable fourth force of the system ; 
and so on until all the forces have been exhausted. 

Finally, we must either arrive at a single force, or we shall 
have two equal parallel unlike forces forming a couple. 


58. If a system of forces act in one plane upon a rigid 
body, and if the algebraic sum of their moments about each 
of three points in the plane (not lying in the same straight line) 
vanish separately, the system of forces is in equilibrium. 

For any such system of forces, by the last article, reduces 
to either a single force or a single couple. 

In our case they cannot reduce to a single couple; for, if 
they did, the sum of their moments about any point in their 
plane would, by Art. 42, be equal to a constant which is not 
zero, and this is contrary to our hypothesis. 

Hence the system of forces cannot reduce to a single couple. 
The system must therefore either be in equilibrium or reduce to 
a single force F’, 

Let the three points about which the moments are taken 
be A, B, C. Since the algebraic sum of the moments of a 
system of forces is equal to that of their resultant (Art. 40), 
therefore the moment of # about the point A must be zero. 
Hence F is either zero, or passes through A. 

Similarly, since the moment of F about B vanishes, F’ must 
be either zero or must pass through B, i.e. F is either zero or 
acts in the line AB. 

Finally, since the moment about C vanishes, F/’ must be 
either zero or pass through C. 

But (since the points A, B, C are not in the same straight 
line) the force cannot act along AB and also pass through 0. 
Hence the only admissible case is that / should be zero, «.¢. that 
the forces should be in equilibrium. 
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The system will also be in equilibrium if (1) the sum of the moments 
about each of two points, 4 and B, separately vanish, and if (2) the sum 
of the forces resolved along AB be zero. For, if (1) holds, the resultant, 
by the foregoing article, is either zero or acts along AB. Also, if (2) be 
true, there is no resultant in the direction 4B; hence the resultant force 
is zero, Also, as in the foregoing article, there is no resultant couple. 
Hence the system is in equilibrium. 


59. Any system of forces, acting in one plane upon a rigid 
body, is equivalent to a force acting at an arbitrary point of the 
body together with a couple. 

Let P be any force of the system acting at a point A of the 
body, and let O be any arbitrary 
point. At O introduce two equal 
and opposite forces, the magnitude 
of each being P, and let their line 
of action be parallel to that of P. 
These do not alter the state of 
equilibrium of the body. 

The force P at A and the opposite 
parallel force P at O form a couple 
of moment P.p, where p is the 
perpendicular from O upon the line of action of the original 
force P. Hence the force P at A is equivalent to a parallel 
force P at O and a couple of moment P.p. 

So the force Q at B is equivalent to a parallel force Q at O 
and to a couple of moment Q.g, where q is the perpendicular 
from O on the line of action of Q. The same holds for each 
of the system of forces. 

Hence the original system of forces is equivalent to forces 
P, Q, R, ... acting at O, parallel to their original directions, and 
a number of couples; these are equivalent to a single resultant 
force at O, and a single resultant couple of moment 
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60. Let the forces of the previous article be in equilibrium. 
By Art. 51 a force and a couple cannot balance unless each is 
zero. 

Hence the resultant of P, Q, R, ... at O must be zero, and 
therefore, by Art. 28, the sum of their resolved parts in two 
directions must separately vanish. 
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Also the moment Pp + Qq +... must be zero, te. the algebraic 
sum of the moments of the forces about an arbitrary point O must 
vanish also. 

The first condition ensures that there shall be no motion of 
the body as a whole; the second ensures that there shall be no 
motion of rotation about any point. 

The above three statical relations, together with the 
geometrical relations holding between the component portions 
of a system, will, in general, be sufficient to determine the 
equilibrium of any system acted on by forces which are in 
one plane. 

Great simplifications can often be introduced into the 
equations by properly choosing the directions along which we 
resolve. In general, the horizontal and vertical directions are 
the most suitable. 

Again, the position of the point about which we take 
moments is important; it should be chosen so that as few of 
the forces as possible are introduced into the equation of 
moments. 


61. We have shewn that the conditions given in the 
previous article are sufficient for the equilibrium of the system 
of forces; they are also necessary. 

Suppose we knew only that the first two conditions were 
satisfied. The system of forces might then reduce to a single 
couple; for the forces of this couple, being equal and opposite, 
are such that their components in any direction would vanish. 
Hence, resolving in any third direction would give us no 
additional condition. In this case the forces would not be in 
equilibrium unless the third condition were satisfied. 

Suppose, again, that we knew only that the components of 
the system along one given line vanished and that the moments 
about a given point vanished also; in this case the forces might 
reduce to a single force through the given point perpendicular 
to the given line; hence we see that it is necessary to have the 
sum of the SOT Ean parallel to another line zero also. 


62. In solving any statical problem the student should 
proceed as follows: 

(1) Draw the figure according to the conditions given. 

(2) Mark all the forces acting on the body or bodies, 
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taking care to assume an unknown reaction (to be determined) 
wherever one body presses against another, and to mark 
a tension along any supporting string, and to assume a reaction 
wherever the body is hinged to any other body or fixed point. 

(8) For each body, or system of bodies, involved in the 
problem, equate to zero the forces acting on it resolved along 
two convenient perpendicular directions (generally horizontal 
and vertical). 

(4) Also equate to zero the moments of the forces about 
any convenient point. 

(5) Write down any geometrical relations connecting the 
lengths or angles involved in the figure. 


63. Resultant force and couple corresponding to any base 
point O of a system of coplanar forces. 

Through O take any pair of rectangular axes Ow and Oy. 

At P,, the point (a, y,), let 
there act a force whose com- 
ponents parallel to the-axes are 
ag and Y,,. 

Then X, at P, is equivalent 
to a parallel force X, at O to- 
gether with a couple y,X,,). So Yj, at P, is equivalent to 
a parallel force Y, at O together with a couple #, Y,°). [Art. 59.] 

Hence the force at P, is equivalent to components X,, Y, 
along Ox, Oy and a couple 2,Y,—y,X,°). 

So for the other forces at P,, P;, etc. 

Hence the system of forces is equivalent to components 
X, Y along Ox, Oy, and a couple G‘) about O, such that 

A= Xt, + X,+4,+6..= 2X), 
VicsRy FEA tey = Y) 
and G@ = (#,Y,— y,X1) + (V2 — y2X2) +... = (MY — YX). 
X and Y compound into a single force FR acting at O. 


64. Hquation to the resultunt of a 
system of forces in one plane. 

As in the last article the system can Y 
be reduced to components XY and Y along 
any two rectangular axes Ow and Oy, and © 


a couple G about O'). 
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Let @ be any point (h, &) which lies on the resultant of the 
given system. By Art. 40 the moment of the system about it 
is equal to the moment of the resultant about it and is there- 


fore zero. 
Now the moment of the system about Q 


=G+xX.NQ-Y.ON=G-AY+kxX, 
so that G-hY+kX =0. 
Hence the locus of (h, k), ae. the resultant, is the straight line 
G-—«2Y+yX =0. 


65. Bodies connected by smooth hinges. When two 
bodies are hinged together, it usually happens that, either 
a rounded end of one body fits loosely into a prepared hollow 
in the other body, as in the case of a ball-and-socket joint; or 
that a round pin, or other separate fastening, passes through 
a hole in each body, as in the case of the hinge of a door. 

In either case, if the bodies be smooth, the action on each 
body at the hinge consists of a single ‘force. E 
Let the figure represent a section of the joint 
connecting two bodies. If it be smooth the 
actions at all the points of the joint pass 
through the centre of the pin and thus have 
as resultant a single force passing through 0. Bc 
Also the action of the hinge on the one body is equal and 
opposite to the action of the hinge on the other body; for 
forces, equal and opposite to these actions, keep the pin, or 
fastening, in equilibrium, since its weight is negligible. 

In solving questions concerning smooth hinges, the direction 
and magnitude of the action at the hinge are usually both 
unknown. Hence it is generally most convenient to assume 
the action of a smooth hinge on one body to consist of two 
unknown components at right angles to one another; the 
action of the hinge on the other body will then consist of 
components equal and opposite to these. 

The forces acting on each body, together with the actions 
of the hinge on it, are in equilibrium, and the general conditions 
of equilibrium of Art, 60 will now apply. 

In order to avoid mistakes as to the components of the 
reaction acting on each body, it is convenient, as in the second 
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figure of the following example, not to produce the rods to 
meet but to leave a space between them. 


66. Ex. Three equal uniform rods, each of weight W, are smoothly 
Jointed so as to form an equilateral triangle. If the system be supported at 
the middle point of one of the rods, shew that the action at the lowest angle is 
S W, and that at each of the others is W o is : 

Let ABC be the triangle formed by the rods, and D the middle point 
of the side AB at which the system is supported. 

Let the action of the hinge at A on the rod AB consist of two 
components, respectively equal to FY and YX, acting in vertical and 
horizontal directions; hence the action of the hinge on AC consists of 
components equal and opposite to these. Since the whole system is 
symmetrical about the vertical line through D, the action at B will consist 
of components, also equal to Y and_X, as in the figure. 

Let the action of the hinge C on CB consist of Y vertically upwards, 
and X, horizontally to the right, so that the action of the same hinge on 

CA consists of two components opposite to these, as in the figure. 


For AB, resolving vertically, we have 
IS ate) Vaemetieesscanccesorscconsn sere: (1), 
where S is the vertical reaction of the peg at D. 
For OB, resolving horizontally and vertically, and taking moments 
about C, we have 


DGB AG EAU, “—peceseosranguaeeneooon onc taen (2), 

: CSSA Ee rmeaeteeioncn de ace eee (3), 

and W.acos 60°+ X. 2asin 60° = Y.2acos 60° ......0..-.. (4). 
For CA, by resolving vertically, we have 

WV po cue nesttaarsocteasWitesasdcnases (5). 


Solving these equations, we have 


“ a 13 
ia-e W, Y¥=0, Y=W, X=*= Wand S=3W. 
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Hence the action of the hinge at B consists of a force J X24 ¥? 
(i. W a) , acting at an angle tan~1 is (i.e. tan~ 12,/3), to the horizon ; 
also the action of the hinge at C consists of a horizontal force equal to 
v8 
6 W. 


A priori reasoning would have shewn us that the action of the hinge at 
C must be horizontal; for the whole system is symmetrical about the line 
CD, and, unless the component Y;, vanished, the reaction at C would not 
satisfy the condition of symmetry. 


EXAMPLES 


1. A pair of compasses, each of whose legs is 8 uniform bar of weight 
W, is supported, hinge downwards, by two smooth pegs placed at the 
middle points of the legs in the same horizontal line, the legs being kept 
apart at an angle 2a with one another by a weightless rod joining their 
extremities ; shew that the thrust in this rod and the action at the hinge 
are each 4 W cota. 


2. <A gate weighing 100 lbs. is hung on two hinges, 3 feet apart, in a 
vertical line which is distant 4 feet from the centre of gravity of the gate. 
Find the magnitude of the reactions at each hinge on the assumption that 
the whole of the weight of the gate is borne by the lower hinge. 


3. <A gate, of weight W, is hung by means of two circular headed 
staples driven into the gate at C, D and placed over two L shaped staples 
driven into the gate post at A, B. Shew that the pressure at the upper 


Jae+0 
hinge will be W aa or W.5 according as CD is just a little less or 


greater than AB, where 2a is the horizontal length of the gate and b=CD 


4, A square board is hung flat against a wall, by means of a string 
fastened to the two extremities of the upper edge and hung round a 
perfectly smooth rail; when the length of the string is less than the 
diagonal of the board, shew that there are three positions of equilibrium. 


5. A square, of side 2a, is placed with its plane vertical between two 
smooth pegs, which are in the same horizontal line and at a distance c: 
shew that it will be in equilibrium when the inclination of one of its edges 
a? — 

ao: 


to the horizon is either 45° or 4 sin~1 


6. An isosceles triangular lamina rests, with its plane vertical and 
vertex downwards, between two smooth pegs in the same horizontal line: 
shew that there will be equilibrium if the base make an angle sin-1 (cos? a 
with the vertical, 2a being the vertical angle of the lamina and the length 
of the base being three times the distance between the pegs. 
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7. A prism, whose cross section is an equilateral triangle, rests with 
two edges horizontal on smooth planes inclined at angles a and 8 to the 
horizon. If 6 be the angle that the plane through these edges makes with 
the vertical, shew that 
2,/3sin asin 8+sin (a+) 

/3 sin (a~ B) ‘ 

S.A triangle, formed of three rods, is fixed in a horizontal position 
and a homogeneous sphere rests on it ; shew that the reaction on each rod 
is proportional to its length. 


tan 6= 


9. An elliptic lamina is acted on at the extremities of pairs of conjugate 
diameters by forces in its own plane tending outwards and normal to its 
edge ; shew that there will be equilibrium if the force at the end of each 
diameter is proportional to the conjugate diameter. 


10. A step-ladder in the form of the letter A, with each of its legs 
inclined at an angle a to the vertical, is placed on a horizontal floor, and \ 
is held up by a cord connecting the middle points of its legs, there being 
no friction anywhere ; shew that, when a weight W is placed on one of the 


steps at a height from the floor equal to 2 of the height of the ladder, the 
increase in the tension of the cord is : W tana. 


11. Three uniform beams Ab, BC, and CD, of the same thickness, and 
of lengths /, 27, and / respectively, are connected by smooth hinges at B 
and C;, and rest on a perfectly smooth sphere, whose radius is 20, so that 
the middle point of BC and the extremities, 4 and JD, are in contact with 
the sphere; shew that the pressure at the middle point of BC is %4 of 
the weight of the beams. 


12. Three uniform rods AB, BC, and CD, whose weights are pro- 
portional to their lengths a, 6, and ¢, are jointed at B and C and are ina. 
horizontal position resting on two pegs P and @; find the actions at the 
joints B and C, and shew that the distance between the pegs must be 

ae (i 
Q2a+b eceseu: 


13. AB and AC are similar uniform rods, of length a, smoothly 
jointed at A. BD is a weightless bar, of length 6, smoothly jointed at B, 
and fastened at D to a smooth ring sliding on AC. The system is hung 
on a small smooth pin at A. Shew that the rod AC makes with the 
vertical an angle ; 
at+va—B 

14, A square figure ABCD is formed by four equal uniform rods 
jointed together, and the system is suspended from the joint A, and kept 
in the form of a square by a string connecting A and C’; shew that the 
tension of the string is half the weight of the four rods, and find the 
direction and magnitude of the action at either of the joints B or D. 


tan-1 
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15. Three uniform rods AB, BC, CD, of lengths 2c, 25, 2c respectively, 
rest symmetrically on a smooth parabolic are whose axis is vertical and 
vertex upwards; the rods all touch the parabola and are hinged at B and 
C. If W be the weight of either of the slant rods, shew that the reaction 

2 
of the parabola on it is W ein? where 4a is the latus rectum of the 
parabola. 

16. A light wire, in the shape of a quadrant of an ellipse cut off by 
the principal axes, has two equal weights fixed at its ends and rests on a 
smooth peg ; shew that the eccentric angle of the point of contact with 
the peg lies between 45° and 60°. 


17. Two equal smooth spheres, each of weight W and radius 7, are 
placed inside a hollow cylinder open at both ends which rests on a 
horizontal plane; if a, (<2r), be the radius of the cylinder, shew that 


the least weight it can have so as not to be upset is aw (1-7). 


18. A tipping basin, whose interior surface is spherical, is free to 
turn round an axis at a distance c below the centre of the sphere and at a 
distance a above the centre of gravity of the basin, and a heavy ball is laid 
at the bottom of the basin; shew that it will tip over if the weight of the 


ball exceed the fraction - of the weight of the basin. 


19, A circular disc, of weight W and radius a, is suspended hori- 
zontally by three equal vertical strings, of length 6, attached symmetrically 
to its perimeter. Shew that the magnitude of the horizontal couple 
required to keep it twisted through an angle @ is 


sin 6 
v8 
2— da? sin? — 
Ne 4a? sin? 5 


67. Astatie equilibrium. When forces in one plane act 
at given points of a body, and keep it in equilibrium, it is not 
in general true that these forces keep the body in equilibrium 
when they are turned about their points of application about 
any angle (the same for each), When this is the case the 
equilibrium is said to be Astatic. 


# 


Wa? 


68. If all the forces in a coplanar system are rotated about 
their points of application through the same angle in their own 
plane, their resultant passes through a fixed point in the body. 

Let P, be any force of the system acting at a point (a, y;) 
in a direction inclined at 6, to the axis of w, and let Ke WE 
be its components parallel to the axes; so for the other forces, 
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Let X, Y be the components of the system along the axes 


Ox, Oy and @ the moment of the forces about the origin, so 
that 


A =P, cos 6, 


Y =2.P, sin 6), 
and G = =P, (a sin 0, — y, cos 6,). 
As in Art. 64, the equation to the resultant of the system is 
Bd AO Coca SEED aa aria re Cl). 


Let all the forces be turned through an angle a about their 
points of application so that 6, becomes 6, + a, and hence 


P, cos 0; becomes P; cos 6, cos a — P, sin 0, sin a, 
P, sin 6, becomes P, sin 0, cos a+ P, cos 0, sin a, 
and P, (#, sin 6, — y, cos 6;) 


peomse pf iiathomed andi 
ue. cos a. P, (x, sin 0; — y, cos 6,) + sin a. P, (x, cos , + y, sin 4,). 
Hence X becomes X cosa— Y sina, 
Y becomes X sin a+ Y cosa, 
and G becomes G cos a+ V sin a, 


where V=>=(X,2,+ Y,y,) and is called the Virial of the 
system. 

The equation to the new resultant of the system then 
becomes 


Gcosa+ Vsina+y(X cosa—Ysina)—«(X sina+Y cosa)=0, 
0.8. cosal[@+yX —#2Y|+sina[V—yY—a#X]=0...... (2). 
Whatever be the value of a, (2) always passes through the 
point whose coordinates are given by 
~@G@+yX —a2Y =0, 
V—yY —«X =0, 
i.e. through the point whose coordinates are 


GY+VX VY-GX 
FORALL ADC 
This point is called the Astatic Centre. 
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69. Suppose the forces to be in equilibrium before their 
displacement so that 
A=(0, Y=0, and G=0. 
Then they are in equilibrium after displacement if 
X cosaa—Ysina=0, X sina+ Ycosa=0, 
and Gcosa+ Vsina=0. 


They are thus in equilibrium after being rotated through 
any angle if V=0, we. if &(Xia,+ Yiy,)=0, which is thus 
the condition that the equilibrium is astatic. 

It also follows that if the original forces are in equilibrium 
and each is turned through the same angle a, they are then 
equivalent to a couple whose moment is V sin a. 


70. The quantity X,2, is equal, as we shall see in Chapter V, 
to the work that would be done in a displacement in which the 
point of application of X, is moved from the origin to the point 
(x, y,), and X,2,+ Y,y, is the work done by the force P, as 
its point of application is moved from the origin to (a, y). 

Hence the virial of the system is the work that would be 
done by all the forces of the system as their points of applica- 
tion are moved from the origin to their actual positions. 


71. It may be easily seen geometrically that if each of 
a system of forces is turned through 
the same angle a, then their re- 
sultant always passes through a 
definite point whatever «a may be. 

For let two of the forces, P, and 
P, acting at A, and A,, meet in O 
and let OB, be the direction of their 
resultant meeting in B, the circle 
through O, A,, and Ag. 

Let P, be turned through any 
angle a into the position 4,0’ cutting 
this circle in 0’, Then clearly 04,0’ = 04,0’ =a, so that A,0’ 
is the new direction of P,, when it has been turned through 
the same angle a. 

Also 2 .B,O’A,=Z B,OAy, so that O’B, is the new position 
of the resultant of the new forces P, and P, acting along 4,0’ 
and A,O’. 
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Hence the point B, is a point through which the resultant 
of P, and P, acts, whatever be the angle through which the 
forces P, and P, are turned about A, and A,. Also the angle 
OB,O’ = 2 OA,0’ =a, so that the resultant has turned through 
the same angle as the component forces. Similarly, taking 
another of the given system P; acting at A,, we find a point 
B, through which always acts the resultant of P; and the 
resultant of P, and P, acting at B,, i.e. B, is the point through 
which always acts the resultant of P,, P,, and P3. 

By continuing in this manner until all the forces have been 
exhausted, we find a point through which the resultant of all 
the forces act whatever be the angle through which they have 
been turned. 

If the forces P, and P, are parallel then O is at infinity and 
the circle becomes a straight line through A, and A,. B, being 
the point where the resultant of the parallel forces P, and P, 
meets A,A, is, by Art. 31, then such that 


Pes {yl 4b A 


Ex. Shew that three coplanar forces P,;, Po, P3; acting at point 
Ay, Ag, Az are in astatic equilibrium if they meet in a point O situated on 
the circumcircle of A,, 4g, A3, and if 


P,: Po: Pg:: AgA3:AgAy: Ay Ao. 


CHAPTER IV 
FRICTION 


72. In Art. 14 we defined smooth bodies to be bodies such 
that, if they be in contact, the only action between them is 
perpendicular to both surfaces at the point of contact. With 
smooth bodies, therefore, there is no force tending to prevent 
one body sliding over the other. If a perfectly smooth body be 
placed on a perfectly smooth inclined plane, there is no action 
between the plane and the body to prevent the latter from 
sliding down the plane, and hence the body will not remain at 
rest on the plane unless some external force be applied to it. 

Practically, however, there are no bodies which are perfectly 
smooth; there is always some force between two bodies in 
contact to prevent one sliding upon the other. Such a force 
is called the force of friction. 


Friction. Der. If two bodies be in contact with one 
another, the property of the two bodies, by virtue of which 
a force is exerted between them at their point of contact to 
prevent one body sliding on the other, is called friction; also 
the force exerted is called the force of friction. 


73. Friction is a self-adjusting force; no more friction is 
called into play than is sufficient to prevent motion. Let 
a heavy slab of iron with a plane base be placed on a hori- 
zontal table. If we attach a piece of string to some point of 
the body, and pull in a horizontal direction passing through 
the centre of gravity of the slab, a resistance is felt which 
prevents our moving the body; this resistance is exactly equal 
to the force which we exert on the body. If we now stop 
pulling, the force of friction also ceases to act; for, if the force 
of friction did not cease to act, the body would move. 
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The amount of friction which can be exerted between two 
bodies is not, however, unlimited. If we continually increase 
the force which we exert on the slab, we find that finally the 
friction is not sufficient to overcome this force, and the body 
moves. 


74. Friction plays an important part in the mechanical 
problems of ordinary life. If there were no friction between 
our boots and the ground, we should not be able to walk; 
if there were no friction between a ladder and the ground, 
the ladder would not rest, unless held, in any position inclined 
to the vertical; without friction nails and screws would not 
remain in wood, nor would a locomotive engine be able to 
draw a train. 


75. The laws of statical friction are as follows: 

Law I. When two bodies are in contact, the direction of the 
Jriction on one of them at its point of contact is opposite to the 
direction in which this point of contact would commence to move. 

Law Il. The magnitude of the friction is, when there ts 
equilibrium, just sufficient to prevent the body from moving. 

The above laws hold good, in general; but the amount of 
friction that can be exerted is limited, and equilibrium is 
sometimes on the point of being destroyed, and motion often 
ensues. 

Limitine Friction. Der. When one body is just on the 
point of sliding upon another body, the equilibrium ts said to be 
limiting, and the friction then emerted rs called limiting friction. 

The direction of the limiting friction is given by Law I. 
Its magnitude is given by the three following laws: 

Law III. The magnitude of the limiting friction always 
bears a constant ratio to the normal reaction, and this ratio . 
depends only on the substances of which the bodies are composed. 

Law lV. The limiting friction 1s independent of the extent 
and shape of the surfaces in contact, so long as the normal 
reaction ts unaltered. 

Law V. When motion ensues, by one body sliding over the 
other, the direction of friction 1s opposite to the direction of 
motion; the magnitude of the friction is independent of the 
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velocity, but the ratio of the friction to the normal reaction 1s 
slightly less than when the body ts at rest and just on the point 
of motion. 


The above laws are experimental, and are by no means 
rigorously accurate, though they represent, however, to a fair 
degree of accuracy the facts under ordinary conditions. 

For example, if one body be pressed so closely on another 
that the surfaces in contact are on the point of being crushed, 
Law III is no longer true; the friction then increases at 
a greater rate than the normal reaction. 


76. Coefficient of Friction. The constant ratio of the 
limiting friction to the normal pressure is called the coefficient 
of friction, and is generally denoted by »; hence, if # be the 
friction, and #& the normal pressure, between two bodies when 


equilibrium is on the point of being destroyed, we have p= fis 


and hence #’= ph. 

The values of w are widely different for different pairs of 
substances in contact; no pairs of substances are, however, 
known for which the coefficient of friction is so great as unity. 


Angle of Friction. When the equilibrium is limiting, if 
the friction and the normal reaction be compounded into one 
single force, the angle which this force makes with the normal 
is called the angle of friction, and the single force is called the 
resultant reaction. 

Let A be the point of contact of the two bodies, and let AB 
and AC be the directions of the normal 
force R and the friction wR. Let AD be 
the direction of the resultant reaction S, 
so that the angle of friction is BAD. Let 
this angle be 2. 

Then Scosy = R, and Ssind=pR. 
Hence S=RV1 + 2, and tanr = p. 

Hence we see that the coefficient of friction is equal to the 
tangent of the angle of friction. 

Since the greatest value of the friction is wR, it follows that 


the greatest angle which the direction of resultant reaction can 
make with the normal is X, @.e. tan— be 
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Hence, if two bodies be in contact and if, with the common 
normal as axis, and the point of contact as vertex, we describe a 
cone whose semi-vertical angle is tan yw, it is possible for the 
resultant reaction to have any direction lying within, or upon, 
this cone, but it cannot have any direction lying without the 
cone. 

This cone is called the Cone of friction. 


77. The following table, taken from Prof. Rankine’s Machinery and 
Miliwork, gives the coefiicients and angles of friction for a few substances. 


SUBSTANCES 


Wood on wood —Dry °25 , 14° to 264° 
—Soaped : : 2° to 114° 


Metals on metals —Dry . 84° to 114° 
2”? 9 ” —Wet 3 163° 

Leather on metals—Dry a 294° 
99 ” —Wet x 205° 
99 ” —Oily : i 83 


78. Equilibrium on a rough inelined plane. <A body 
ts placed on a rough plane inclined to the horizon at an angle 
greater than the angle of friction, and is supported by a force, 
acting ina vertical plane through the line of greatest slope; to 
find the limits between which the force must le. 

Let a be the inclination of the plane to the horizon, W the 
weight of the body, and & the normal 
reaction. 

If the force P act at an angle 0 
with the inclined plane when the 
body is on the point of motion down 
the plane, and the friction therefore A ' 
acts wp the plane, the equations of A sin tee Ae 
equilibrium are Ww 


He (COg Octoute =) W SING (ec tee sonsaess (1), 


and Weined Ao ly == W COS Gy Mee savatesces ses (2). 
_ wSina-—pcosa_ sin (a—A) 3 
Hence P= Tee ORO Son (O+ X) cccveeces ( ); 


and RF is easily found. 
When the body is on the point of motion up the plane, the 
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friction wR acts down the plane. Hence, on changing the sign 


of 4», we have 
ian (4). 

For any value of the force, between P and P,, there is 
equilibrium, but the body is not on the point of motion in 
either direction. 

The force that will just be on the site of moving the body 
up the plane is least when (4) is least, 

ae. when cos (@—2) is unity, te. when 0=2. 
Hence the force required to move the body up the plane will 
be least when it is applied in a direction making with the 
inclined plane an angle equal to the angle of friction. 

From (8) it follows that P is zero if X=a, 2.e. a body will 
rest on an inclined plane and be on the point of motion if the 
inclination of the plane to the horizon is just equal to the 
angle of friction. On account of this property the angle of 
friction is sometimes called the angle of repose. 

From this result also the coefficient of friction between two 
substances may be experimentally obtained. For let the in- 
clined plane be made of one substance and let the body be a 
slab, with a plane face, of the other substance. If the angle of 
inclination of the plane be gradually increased until the slab 
just slides, the tangent of the angle of inclination is the 
coefficient of friction. By this method the laws of Art. 75 may 
also be verified ; Coulomb used it in the year 1785. 


79. The results of the previous article may be found by 
geometric construction. 

Draw a vertical line KL to represent W on any scale that 
is convenient (e.g. one inch per lb. or one inch per 10 lbs.). 

Draw LO parallel to the direction of the normal reaction R, 
Make OLF, OLF, each equal to the angle of friction 2, as in 
the figure. Then LF’, LF, are parallel to the directions DH, 
DH, of the resulting reaction at D according as the body is on 
the point of motion down or up the plane. 

Draw KMM, parallel to the supporting force P to meet 
LF, LF, in M and M,. Then clearly KEM and KLM, are 
respectively the triangles of forces for the two extreme 
positions of equilibrium. Hence, on the same scale that KL 
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represents W, KM and KM, represent the P and P, of the 
previous article. 


Fi 


M; 


L 


Clearly OLK = 2 between R and the vertical = a, so that 
Z2MULK=a—x and 2M,LK =a+n. 
Similarly 2 KQO=Z between the directions of R and 
P=90° —8@, so that 
ZKQL=90°+ 0, Z2KM,L=90°+ 6-2, 
and ZKEML=90°+0+2X. 
Hence 
P_ KM _smKIM__sin(a—r)___ sin (a—d) 
W KL sm KML sin(90°+0+2) cos(O+A2)’ 


ae jae KM, _ sn KLM, _ sin(a+A) _ sin(a+ A) 


It is clear that AM, is least when it is drawn perpendicular 
to LF, z.e. when P, is inclined at a right angle to the direction, 
DH,, of the resultant reaction, and therefore at an angle A to 
the inclined plane. 


80. <A particle is placed on a rough plane, whose inclination to the 
horizon is a, and is acted upon by a force P acting parallel to the plane 
and in a direction making an angle B with the line of greatest slope in the 
plane ; wf the coefficient of friction be p and the equilibrium be linuting, 
find the direction in which the body will begin to move. 

Let W be the weight of the particle, and #@ the normal reaction. 

The forces perpendicular to the inclined 
plane must vanish, K\eR_C 


The other component of the weight will be 
W sina, acting down the line of greatest 
slope 

Let the friction, p&, act in the direction 
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AB, making an angle 6 with the line of greatest slope, so that the 
particle would begin to move in the direction BA produced. 
Since the forces acting along the surface of the plane are in equilibrium, 
we haye, by Lami’s Theorem, 
ph Wsin a Jad 


= rr dae eames annem 2). 
sin8 sin(@+f) sind” (2) 
From (1) and (2), eliminating & and W, we have 
ae R_ sin asin B 
eos e= W psin(O+B) 
Hence sin (0 +p)aneeee See rr en frre eee (3), 


giving the angle 6. 


81. Equilibrium of a particle constrained to rest on a 
rough curve under any given forces. 

Let the curve be plane, and X, Y the component forces 
parallel to the axes of co- 
ordinates. 

Let R be the normal re- ” 
action and F’ the friction along 
the tangent PT which makes 
an angle @ with the axis of w. 


Resolving along and _per- 
pendicular to the tangent, we ee Ve» 


then have x ‘ i 
A 6os'@ + Vi sin Gs Boece. ean ee, (td), 
and A SUG 2-7 COS 0 == ier eae (2). 


If « be the coefficient of friction, there will be equilibrium 
provided that F’ is not greater than wR or less than — uR, 
a.e. provided the numerical value, without regard to sign, of 
X cos 6+ Ysin @ is equal to or less than that of 


p(X sin O— Y cos @), 


ae. if (X + Y tan 6) = w?(X tan 0— YY, 
oe: dy\? Coy : 

e. if +Y—) 2px 

1.6.1 (x yeh) s(x Yas 


Cire 
where oe 1s given by the known equation of the curve. 


82. If the curve is not a plane curve let (J, m, n) be the 
direction cosines of its tangent at any point P. Then since the 
resultant reaction at any point of a rough curve cannot make 
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an angle greater than X with the normal, and thus not an 
angle less than a —with the tangent, there can be equilibrium 


if the angle that the resultant force makes with the tangent is 


equal to or greater than 3 —A, 

aed _(\X+mV+nZ\ _o 

1.¢€. if COs @Gosces > 2 — , 

ie if PGE oS 
VX24 Y24 2 ~ ; 

-. (IX +mY¥+nZy 2 

ae. if 


= wl 

; At Y24 72 Sale 
since tan r= mw 

83. If the particle rest in contact with a rough surface, 
whose equation is ¢ (#, y, z) = 0, under forces whose components 
are X, Y, Z, the conditions of equilibrium are easily found. For 
the direction cosines of the normal to the surface at the point 
(x, y, 2) are proportional to dz, dy, and dz. 

There will be equilibrium if the resultant force makes with 
the normal an angle not greater than 2, 


ae. if cos! Aba t Voy Z ail =, 
Bae +Y24 72 Vb ie b+ b2 

om (Xdz+ Voy + Zz) Cyare 

2.6. 1f (X24 V24 2 (h. + $y? + G2) = Cos? A, 

1.6. — 


aye 
EXAMPLES 


1. Shew that the least force which will move a weight W along a 
rough horizontal plane is Wsin ¢, where ¢ is the angle of friction. 


2. At what angle of inclination should the traces be attached to a 
sledge that it may be drawn up a given hill with the least exertion ? 


5 5 1 Aner 
3. A weight W is laid upon a rough plane (u = 33); inclined at 


45° to the horizon, and is connected by a string passing through a smooth 
ring, A, at the top of the plane, with a weight P hanging vertically. 
If W=8P, shew that, if 6 be the greatest possible inclination of the 


string A W to the line of greatest slope in the plane, then 
2/2 


cos = —3— 


Find also the direction in which W would commence to move. 
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4, A weight W rests on a rough plane inclined at an angle a to 
the horizon, and the coefficient of friction is 2tana. Shew that the 
least horizontal force along the plane which will move the body is 
/3W sina, and that the body will begin to move in a direction inclined 
at 60° to the line of greatest slope on the plane. 


5. A heavy particle is placed on a rough plane inclined at an angle a 
to the horizon, and is connected by a stretched weightless string AP to 
a fixed point A in the plane. If AB be the line of greatest slope and 6 
the angle PAB when the particle is on the point of slipping, shew that 

sin 6=p cota. 

Interpret the result when p cota is greater than unity. 


6. Two weights, A and B, are connected by a string and placed on 
a horizontal table whose coefficient of friction isp. A force P, <p (A+B), 
is applied to A in the direction BA and its direction is gradually turned 
round an angle @ in the horizontal plane. If P be greater than pW A?+ B?, 
shew that both B and A will slip when 
p2(B2—A2)4 P2 

2n.BP ® 

but if P be less than pV A?+ B? and greater than »A, then A alone will 


cos 6= 


slip when sin ons : 


7. <A cycloid is placed with its axis vertical and vertex downward. 
Shew that a particle can rest on it at any point which is not higher than 
2a sin? e above its lowest point, where ¢ is the angle of friction and a is the 
radius of the generating circle of the cycloid. 


8. <A particle rests on the surface wyz=c} under the action of a 
constant force parallel to the axis of z; shew that the curve of inter- 


é é Lael: 2 ae 
section of the surface with the cone pala =o will separate the part 


of the surface on which equilibrium is possible from that on which it is 
not possible. 
re ete OF Te : 

9. The ellipsoid we +5 + ane is placed with the axis of x vertical 
and its surface is rough. Shew that a heavy particle will rest on it any- 
where above its intersection with the cylinder 

yc! (u2b2-+ a2) + 2264 (y22-+ a2) = 2th, 
where p is the coefiicient of friction.  * 


aa OOF ° 
10. The paraboloid i +5 = 22 is placed with its axis vertical and 


its vertex uppermost ; if » be the coefficient of friction, shew that a particle 
will rest on it at any point above its curve of intersection with the cylinder 


a of 
att ane 
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11. A surface is formed by the revolution of a rectangular hyperbola 
about a vertical asymptote ; shew that a particle will rest on it anywhere 
beyond its intersection with a certain circular cylinder, 


12. <A rough paraboloid of revolution, of latus rectum 4a and of 
coefficient of friction cot 8, revolves with uniform angular velocity » about 


its axis which is vertical; if o> RE a cot 2 Orn Me I Ponies shew 
2a 2 2a 2 


that a particle can rest anywhere except within a certain belt, but that for 
any angular velocity between these limiting values equilibrium is possible 
for all positions of the particle. 

[The problem is the same as if the surface were at rest if we put on an 
additional “centrifugal” force, mw?y, outwards along a perpendicular from 
the particle upon the axis of the paraboloid.] 


84. Rough joints or hinges. In the figure of Art. 65 
the resultant reaction will not be normal 
to the joimt at A if there be friction. 
In this case the reaction P at A is 
equivalent to a parallel foree P through 
the centre O together with a couple whose 
moment is P x the perpendicular from O 
upon the line AP. Similarly for the re- 
actions at any other points of contact. Thus 
the resultant actions consist of a set of forces acting through O 
together with a number of couples. These compound into 
a single -force through O and a single couple. Hence, when 
there is friction at a joint and there is contact at more than 
one point, we must, in addition to the unknown force of Art. 65, 
or unknown component forces in known directions, assume also 
an unknown couple. 

If the jomt be rough but contact take place at only one 
point, such as A in the above figure, then, just as in the case 
of a smooth joint, the reaction may be assumed to consist of 
one force only, which passes through the point of contact. 


85. We give some examples illustrative of the applications of the 
laws of friction. 
Ex, 1. A uniform rod rests in limiting equilibrium within a rough hollow 


sphere; tf the rod subtend an angle 2a at the centre of the sphere, and if 
d be the angle of friction, shew that the angle of inclination of the rod to 


the horizon 28 
pmeal| f sun 2X 
om "|X cos (a+ A) cos (a—A)_]* 
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Let AB be the rod, @ its middle point, and O the centre of the sphere, 

so that 
LGOA=LGO0B=a. 

Through A and B draw lines 
AC and BC making an angle d 
with the lines joining A and B to 
the centre. By Art. 76, these are 
the directions of the resultant 
reactions, R and S, at A and B 
respectively. 

Since these reactions and the 
weight keep the rod in equilibrium, 
the vertical line through @ must pass through C. 

Let AD be the horizontal line drawn through A to meet CG in D so 
that the angle GAD is 0. 

The angle CAG=LOAG —i=90°—a—, 
and the angle CBG=LOBG+rA=90° —a+X. 

Hence theorem (2) of Art. 55 gives 


2 tan 6=tan (a+A)—tan (a—A)= 


sin 2X (1) 
cos (a+A)cos(a—r) ON” 
Otherwise thus; The solution may be also obtained by using the 
conditions of Art. 60. 
Resolving the forces along the rod, we have 


Ff sin (a+A)—S sin (a—A)= Win O........ceeeeeeee (2). 
Resolving perpendicular to the rod, we have 
BR cos (a+A)+S cos (a—A)= W COS O oo... eeseeee eens (3). 
By taking moments about A, we have 
2S'COS|(G— A) = WViCOS | O venecaneaseedecen: Adi BORGO (4). 


From equations (3) and (4), 
Rcos(a+A)=S cos (a—A)=4$ Weos 8. 
Substituting these values of & and S in (2), we have 
tan (a+A)—tan (a—A)=2 tan 6. 


Ex, 2. A beam AB rests with one end A in contact with a rough 
horizontal floor, and the other end B in contact with a rough vertical wall, 
the vertical plane through AB being perpendicular to the wall; to discuss 
its equilibrium, the inclination of the beam to the horizontal being given. 

Let the normal reaction and friction at A be R and F, and those at 
B be S and F”, as in the figure. 

By resolving in two directions and taking moments about a point we 
obtain three, and only three equations, between the four unknown 
quantities R, S, #, and F’. They are thus indeterminate. 

This may be also seen geometrically. For draw AZ and BY inclined 
to the normals AC and BC at angles X and }’, equal to the angles of 
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friction at A and B, and let the vertical through G, the centre of gravity 
of the beam, meet them in U and V. Then, provided that V is within 
the space QAZ and U within the space CBM as in the figure, z.e. provided 
that the vertical through @ cuts the space CQAN, we may take any point 
P between U and V and the resultant reactions at A and B may have 
the directions AP, BP and still give equilibrium. If P were at U, the 
equilibrium would be limiting at A and not so at B; if P were at V, the 
equilibrium would be limiting at B and not so at A; and there could be 
any arrangement of forces between these two extreme cases, 


If the vertical through @ were to the right of X, then there could be 
found no point P on it such that 4 P was within the cone of friction at A, 
and at the same time BP within the cone of friction at B. Hence equi- 
librium would be impossible. 

If the ladder be in such a position that the equilibrium was limiting, 
and hence the ladder on the point of sliding down, the points U and V 
would coincide with A, the point of intersection of AZ and BW, as in the 
second figure. If AG=a, GB=b, then, by the theorem of Art. 55, we 


7h (a+b) cot KGB=a cot AKG —b cot KB, 


1.é. (a+6) tan d=acotrA—b tan’, 
= 0 = bpp! 
so that é=tan CEI 


Ex. 3. A uniform heavy elliptical wire, whose semiares are a and b, vs 
hung over a small rough peg. Shew that, if the wire can be in equilabroum 
with any point of it ue contact with the peg, the coefficient of friction must 

Ye 
not be less than = : 

Suppose that the wire is in limiting equilibrium when the point of 
contact is P. Let PW be perpendicular to the major axis ; let PG be the 
normal and C the centre. The resulting reaction at P, which makes an 
angle \ with the normal at P, must then just balance the weight. Hence 
CP must be vertical and £CP@=2. 


3 
L. 8. 
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If 6 be the eccentric angle of P, we have 


tan pog=2 tan 6, 


and tan POV=T = bsin + (OW ) =F tan 4. 
(F - 7) tan 6 
., tan \ = tan CPG =tan (P@N— PCY) = Sar 
= we : sin 26. 
Hence sin 26 = fale gives the limiting position of equilibrium. 


2Qabp 


If B Bae there is no real value for 6, i.e. there is no limiting 


position of equilibrium, and hence the wire will rest with any point of it 
in contact with the peg. 


Ex. 4. The handles of a drawer are equidistant from the sides of the 
drawer and are distant 2c from each other ; if yu be the coefficient of friction 
at the sides of the drawer, and its base be smooth, shew that it is impossible 
to pull it out by pulling one handle straight outwards unless the length of 
the drawer from front to back exceeds 2pe. 

Let ABCD be the drawer and let its length and depth, AB and BC, 
be 2a and 26. If H be the handle 
nearest B, the effect of the pull P at 
£ will be to jam the corners C and 
A against the fitment, so that the 
thrusts on the sides AD and BC will 
be & and S at A and C, as marked. 
The maximum resistance to the 
motion of the body will be when 
the frictions at A and C are ph 
and pS. 

Resolving parallel to AB, R=S 


Taking moments about A, we have 


PGC) =pSe 204-8 2D ccacecceccece soared (2). 


Also, if there is to be motion in the direction DA, we must have 


P>p(R+S), 4a. >p. 222 
BH )y te >pH ae 

so that (b—pe). P>0. 
This requires that b>wc, and then the magnitude of P is immaterial, 


Thus if b>e, any pull P, however small, will move the drawer; whilst 
if b<pe, no pull P, however great, will move it. 
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Ex. 5. The length of the line joining the lowest points of the wheels of 
a bicycle is 2a, and the centre of gravity is at a height h above this line and 
at a distance x in front of its middle point. No account being taken of 
axle friction, find the slope of the greatest incline on which the bicycle can 
rest without slipping, according as the back or front wheel is braked. 

The hind wheel being braked, the friction at it is pS. If @ be the 
centre of gravity then O'D=a+xz; DU=a-a; CG=hA., 


Resolving along and perpendicular to the inclined plane and taking 
moments about G, we have 


pS =a HESiiG aap eee eetee ec tease soa!) 
LUA-)S =SVVECOS dios, crave tcc ce sense seraees (2), 
and S[ph+at+e]HR(A—2) c.ccrccccccesccecsecoees (3). 
(2) and (3) give S [ph+2a]=(a—2x)W cosa. 
_H(a—2) 
Hence from (1) tan a= ig eae (4). 


If the front wheel be braked, the friction is »# acting at A, and, if 6 
be the corresponding inclination of the plane, we have similarly 


p= WsinB, 
R+S= W cos £, 
and Rla—a2-ph]=S(a+2). 
a+x 
Hence, as before, tan 6B =he af - ae Ressncnctionaescnsssseese (5). 


It is clear that B>a, z.e. the bicycle can rest on an incline of greater 
slope when the front wheel is fixed than when the back wheel is fixed. 


Ex. 6. A flat heavy circular disc lies on a rough plane and can turn 
freely about a pin in its cweumference; shew that wt will rest in any 
position tf the coefficient of friction xs scot oe where a is the inclination 
of the plane to the horizon, it being assumed that the weiyht of the dise is 
uniformly distributed over its area, 

Assume that the equilibrium of the disc is limiting when the diameter 
OA of the disc through the pin 0 is inclined at an angle ¢ to the line of 
greatest slope through 0. Let w be the weight of the disc per unit of 
area, and a its radius, so that its weight is wa?w. 


3—2 
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If P be any point of the disc, such that OP=r and 4 AOP= 6, the 
element of area at P is r80.6r. The friction on this element is thus 
pw.rd0dr.cosa and acts through P at right angles to OP, since P would 
move, if it did move, at right angles to OP. Hence, by taking moments 
about 0, we have 


wT 
2acosé ( tz 
na?w sin a.a@ sin al J pw.rdédrcosa.t 
0 pepe 
2 


ww 
8a3 +; 


3208 
= pw COS a.—2- i cos® 0d 0 =—— pw cos a 5 
72 
° 32p. 
See eos tat ag 


This gives the limiting position of equilibrium. There is no limiting 
position, z.e, the disc will rest in any position, if 324 > 97 tana. 


Ex. 7, Two uniform rods AB, BC, of weights W and W’, are smoothly 
jointed at B, and are placed so as to be in a straight line on a rough 
horizontal table; the end A is acted on by a gradually increasing force P in 
a direction perpendicular to the rods. Find how the equilibrium is broken. 

Assume that, when equilibrium is on the point of being broken, the 
rod AB is on the point of turning 
about a point J of itself and the 
rod BC about I’, where 

Al=a, BI'=y, AB=a, BOC=b. 

Then the frictions on AZ and 
1B are in opposite directions as marked and similarly for BI’, J’C. 

Let X be the reaction at B which is clearly perpendicular to each rod. 


A 


The friction on AZ is p W.= and acts at a distance 5 from J; so that 


on JB is pwr and acts at a distance “= from J. 


Resolving perpendicular to the rod AB and taking moments about J, 


we have P+X=pWe—p =F tT en—a) receeee seceesee (1), 
and 

el (enon Wee Sabet ll AL pate Se 
P.x-X(a a)=pW-.stpw a Aaa x®-—ax+ = | > 

So for BC we have 

Ao (CUES) brprasccsnenaantbancdeodaarhnssdd (3), 
7 2 

and Xy=* P| yt -y+ Paceeaeeterts aeoeees (4). 


(3) and (4) give y= 5 and XY=pW' (/2-1). 
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Also (1) and (2) give 


Ww 2 
C— er W'(/2-1)a. 


Bi Pst rake (J2— »], 
and P is found from (1). 


This is true so long as 2 Sa, ze, so long as Nahe iNssyk 


ipc — peta 1)>1, so that 2>a, the above solution no longer holds 

and a frictions at the different points of AB are all in the same direction. 
Bue 

We then easily have P=X="—, so that in this case Y is less than 


pW’ (,/2—1), which we have ne above to be the force requisite to move 
BC. The latter rod is therefore not on the point of motion, but only AB. 


EXAMPLES 


1, A uniform rod MW has its ends in two fixed straight rough grooves 
OA and OB, in the same vertical plane, which make angles a and 8 with 
the horizon; shew that, when the end J is on the point of slipping in the 
direction AO, the tangent of the angle of inclination of IW to the horizon 

sin (a— B—2e) 
* 2 sin (8 +e) sin (a—e) 


2. A vertical rectangular beam, of weight W, is constrained by guides 
to move only in its own direction, the lower end resting on a smooth 
floor. If a smooth inclined plane of given slope be pushed under it 
by a horizontal force acting at the back of the inclined plane, find the 
force required. . 

If there be friction between the floor and the inclined plane, but 
nowhere else, what must be the least value of » so that the inclined 
plane may remain, when left in a given position under the beam, without 
being forced out? 


, where e¢ is the angle of friction. 


3. <A heavy rod, of length 2a, lies over a rough peg with one extremity 
leaning against a rough vertical wall; if ¢ be the distance of the peg from 
the wall and \ be the angle of friction both at the peg and the wall, shew 
that, when the point of contact of the rod with the wall is above the peg, 


then the rod is on the point of sliding downwards when sin? 0=< cos? A, 


where @ is the inclination of the rod to the wall. 
If the point of contact of the rod and wall be below the peg, prove that 
the rod is on the point of slipping downwards when 


sin? 6 sin (6+ ah)=< cos? A, 


and on the point of slipping upwards when sin? @ sin C —2h)= - cos? ). 
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4, Tf a uniform beam, of length 24, can rest with one end on a rough 
horizontal plane, and against the top of a wall of height h, in a vertical 
plane perpendicular to the wall and at any inclination to the wall which 
is geometrically possible, shew that the angle of friction between the beam 
and both wall and ground, supposed to be equally rough, must be not less 
than 

Pe ees 
9 sin 3V3 . 

5. Two equal uniform rods, of length 2a, are smoothly jointed at one 
extremity by a hinge, and rest symmetrically upon a rough fixed sphere 
of radiuse. Find the limiting position of equilibrium, and shew that, if 
the coefficient of friction be e+a, the limiting inclination of each rod to 
the vertical is tan-! /c+a. 


6. If a pair of compasses rest across a smooth horizontal cylinder of 
radius ¢, shew that the frictional couple at the joint to prevent the legs 
of the compasses from slipping must be 


W (ccot acoseca—asin a), 


where W is the weight of each leg, 2a the angle between the legs, and 
a the distance of the centre of gravity of a leg from the joint. 


7. <A rod, resting on a rough inclined plane, whose inclination a to 
the horizon is greater than the angle of friction A, is free to turn about 
one of its ends, which is attached to the plane; shew that, for equilibrium, 
the greatest possible inclination of the rod to the line of greatest slope is 
sin~1! (tan) cota). 


8. Prove that an ordinary drawer cannot be pushed in by a force 
applied to one handle until it has been pushed in a distance Que by 
forces applied in some other manner, where 2c is the distance between 
the handles and p is the coefficient of friction. 


9. If one cord of a sash-window break, find the least coefficient of 
friction between the sash and the window-frame in order that the other 
weight may still support the window. 


10. A hemispherical shell rests on a rough plane, whose angle of 
friction is A; shew that the inclination of the plane base of the rim 
to the horizon cannot be greater than sin-1(2 sind). 


[The centre of gravity bisects the radius perpendicular to the base of 
the shell, ] 


11. A solid homogeneous hemisphere rests on a rough horizontal 
plane and against a smooth vertical wall. Shew that, if the coefficient 
of friction be greater than %, the hemisphere can rest in any position 
and, if it be less, the least angle that the base of the hemisphere can 


make with the vertical is cost Se, 
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If the wall be rough (coefticient of friction p’), shew that this angle 
: -, (8H L+p’ ) 
1s cos~1 (=, : 
( 301+ pp! 
[The centre of gravity divides the radius perpendicular to the base of 
the hemisphere in the ratio 3: 5.] 


12. If a hemisphere rest in equilibrium with its curved surface 
in contact with a rough plane inclined to the horizon at an angle a, shew 
that the inclination of the plane base of the hemisphere to the horizontal 
is sin~!(§ sina), provided that a is less than sin-! 3 and also is less than 
the angle of friction. 


13. A uniform hemisphere, of radius a and weight W, rests with its 
spherical surface on a horizontal plane, and a rough particle, of weight W’, 
rests on the plane surface; shew that the distance of the particle from 
3 Wya 


the centre of the plane face is not greater than SW? 


where p» is the 
coefficient of friction. 


14, A sphere, whose radius is a and whose centre of gravity is at 
a distance ¢ from the centre, rests in limiting equilibrium on a rough 
plane inclined at an angle a to the horizon; shew that it may be turned 


through an angle 
yt (* sin *) 
2 cos aks 


and still be in limiting equilibrium. 


15. <A uniform rectangular board, whose sides are 2a and 2b, rests in 
limiting equilibrium in contact with two rough pegs in the same horizontal 
line at a distance d apart. Shew that the inclination 6 of the side 2a to 
the horizontal is given by the equation 


d cos) cos (A+28)=a cos 6 — 6 sin 6, 
where J is the angle of friction. 


16. A rigid framework in the form of a rhombus, of side a and acute 
angle a, rests on a rough peg whose coefficient of friction is y. Shew that 
the distance between the two extreme positions which the point of contact 
with the peg can have is asin a. 


17. A boy, of weight w, stands on a sheet of ice and pushes with his 
hands against the smooth vertical side of a chair of weight nw. Shew that 
he can incline his body to the horizon at any angle greater than cot~12yu 
or cot-!2un, according as the chair or the boy is the heavier, the coefficient 
of friction between the boy and the ice, or the chair and the ice, being p 


18. A uniform heavy rod lies on a rough horizontal table and is pulled 
perpendicularly to its length by a string attached to any point. About 
what point will it commence to turn? 

Shew also that the ratio of the forces, required to move the rod, when 
applied at the centre and through the end of the rod perpendicular to the 


rod, is /2+1:1. 
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19. A uniform rough beam AZ lies horizontally upon two others at 
points A 4nd C; shew that the least horizontal force applied at B in a 
direction perpendicular to BA, which is able to move the beam, is the 


b- ; : 
lesser of the two forces 4 W and pWo—, where AB is 2a, AC is 0b, 


W is the weight of the beam, and » the coefficient of friction. 


20. A uniform rough beam AB, of length 2a, is placed horizontally 
on two equal and equally rough balls, the distance between whose centres 
is b, touching them in C and D; shew that, if 6 be not greater than 
=, a position of the beam can be found in which a force P exerted at 
B perpendicular to the beam will cause it to be on the point of motion 
both at C and D at the same time. 


21, A uniform plank, of length 2a and weight W, rests with its middle 
point upon a rough horizontal cylinder, whose axis is perpendicular to the 
plank; shew that the greatest weight that can be attached to one end of 


ON 5 
a W, where 6 is the 


the plank, without its sliding off the cylinder, is = 
radius of the cylinder and X the angle of friction. 


22. <A surface is generated by the revolution of an ellipse, of eccen- 
tricity e and foci S and H, about its major axis. On the surface is placed 
a rough particle P which is attracted towards the foci by forces which 
vary directly as the distances PS and PH respectively ; shew that the 
particle will rest anywhere on the surface if the coefficient of friction be 

x 
er 

23, A circular disc, of weight W, rests in a vertical plane with a 
point A in contact with a rough table, and is pressed at a point B by 
a man’s finger, If the line AB make an angle a with the vertical, and if 
and X’ be the angles of friction at A and B, prove that if a>N’ the ring 
rolls along the table immediately, however small the pressure that is 
applied at B, that if \’>a>A the ring will slip at A when a normal 
pressure W cos asin ) cosec (a—X) is applied by the man, and that if a is 
less than both \ and 2’ no force applied by the finger will make it move. 

24. Two uniform beams, AC and BC, are connected by a smooth 
hinge at C and placed in a vertical plane with their lower ends resting on 
a rough horizontal plane. If equilibrium is broken, shew that the end of 
the longer beam will slide and that the other beam will rotate. 

25. Shew that the least force which when applied to the surface of a 


heavy uniform sphere will just maintain it in equilibrium against a rough 
vertical wall is 


Wcos « or Wtan e [tan e—/tan? e— 1], 


: 5-1 
according as e < or > cos~! pee , where W is the weight of the sphere 
and ¢ is the angle of friction. 
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26. Shew that two cylindrical logs, of equal radii but unequal weights 
W and W’, where W’> W, can rest in contact on an inclined plane with 
their axes horizontal and the heavier log uppermost, if the coefficient of 
friction ~ (supposed the same at each of the lines of contact) exceeds 
W'+w 
Wwe Ww? and the inclination of the plane is less than 

Qu W’ 

(u+1)(W'+ W) 

If the inclination of the plane is gradually increased beyond this value, 
how is the equilibrium broken ? 


tan~! 


27. An easel has its front legs and its back legs inclined at 30° to the 
vertical. Each set of legs is uniform and of weight W. A blackboard of 
weight W just covers the top half of the front legs. A lecturer presses 
normally on the central point of the blackboard with a force equal to 
3 times the weight of the board. If », the coefficient of friction between the 
legs and the floor, is 4, prove that equilibrium will be broken by the back 
legs slipping. 


28. Three uniform rods, of lengths a, 6, and ¢, are rigidly connected 
to form a triangle ABC which is hung over a rough peg so that the side 
BC may rest in contact with it; find the length of the portion of the rod 
over which the peg may range, shewing that if 

pia oe) cosec C+ tan Gk, 
6 (b+c) 2 
where C>B, the triangle will rest in any position. 


29. A perfectly rough plane is inclined at an angle a to the horizon; 
shew that the least eccentricity of the ellipse which can rest on the plane is 


ih 2 sina 
1+sina° 

30. An elliptic cylinder rests in limiting equilibrium between a rough 
vertical and an equally rough horizontal plane, the axis of the cylinder being 
horizontal and the major axis of the ellipse inclined to the horizon at an 


J/1422—¢-1 


angle of 45°; shew that the coefficient of friction is — 928 » where 


e is the eccentricity of the cross section of the cylinder. 


31. Three equal cylindrical rods are placed symmetrically round a 
fourth of the same radius, and the bundle is then surrounded by two equal 
elastic strings symmetrically placed with respect to the ends; if the un- 
stretched length of each string be equal to the circumference of each rod, 


shew that the force necessary to pull out the middle rod is oat 
Cy 


, where p 


is the coefficient of friction and A is the modulus of elasticity. 
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32. Three equal spheres, of radius a, are placed in contact on a rough 
horizontal plane and a fourth sphere, of radius 0, is placed on them ; if 
there is equilibrium, shew that the least angle of friction between the 

; - 2a 
upper and lower spheres is 4 sin~} Faas 


V3 (a+b)}" 


33. The length of the line joining the lowest points of the wheels of a 
bicycle is a, and the centre of gravity is at a height 4 above this line and 
at a distance x in front of its middle point. No account being taken of 
axle friction or of road resistance to rolling, shew that when the brake is 
hard on the back whcel the slope of the greatest incline on which the bicycle 
can be held up without slipping back is a, where tan a and p is 


the coefficient of friction between the tyres and the ground. 


34. Two wheels, A and B, of equal radius @ and of weights W and W,, 
are connected by alight bar of length 6 which is attached to their centres ; 
the wheels are placed on a rough plane with their common plane vertical, 
A being the higher, and the inclination of the plane is gradually increased ; 
shew that, if slipping commenced at the same inclination, whichever wheel 


be locked, then p 5 = ww : 
1 


35. A reel, consisting of a spindle of radius ¢ with two circular ends 
of radius a, is placed on a rough inclined plane and has a thread wound on 
it which unwinds when the reel rolls downwards. If » be the coefficient 
of friction and a be the inclination of the plane to the horizontal, shew 
that the reel can be drawn up the plane by means of the thread if p be not 

csina 
a—ccosa’ 
responding direction of the thread is horizontal. 


less than If » be just equal to this value, shew that the cor- 


36. The cylindrical axle of a wheel is supported on two parallel rails 
which constitute an inclined plane ; a thread is wound round the circum- 
ference of the wheel; under what circumstances will pulling the thread 
downwards parallel to the plane cause the wheel to roll up the plane? 


37. A reel of thread, whose rim and spindle have radii a and b 
respectively, rests on a rough horizontal table and the loose end of the 
thread passes under the spindle arid lies along the table. The whole 
system is symmetrical about a plane perpendicular to the axis of the reel. 
Shew that, if the loose thread be raised to an angle 6 with the horizontal 
the slightest tension in it will in general cause the reel to roll, and ae 
motion will be towards or from the hand of the experimenter according as 
6 is less or greater than a certain value. When @ has this critical value, 


shew that there will be no motion unless the tension exceeds a certain 
finite limit. 
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38. When the shafts of a dog-cart are horizontal its centre of gravity 
is Just over the axle of the wheel. The wheel is of radius a, and it turns 
freely on a rough axle, of radius b, and the ground is rough enough to 
prevent any slipping. Shew that the least force which, when applied at 
the end of the shaft of length 7, will just move the dog-cart passes through 
the point of contact of the wheel with the ground and is equal to 


wk Ja@+2 
ak-+-U/1 = i” 
on. ‘ So 
where = sine, e is the angle of friction between the wheel and its axle, 
and w is the weight of the dog-cart. 


39. A heavy carriage wheel is to be dragged over an obstacle, which 
touches the wheel at C, by means of a rope which is tied to a spoke of the 
wheel and pulled horizontally. Shew that the wheel will roll round C, and 
not slip both at C and the ground, if the height of the rope above C is less 
than a@ sin a cot (a—e), where a is the radius of the wheel, « the angle of 
friction at C, and a is the angle made with the vertical by the radius of 
the wheel through C. 


40. A solid circular cylinder is placed with its base on a rough 
horizontal plane and is capable of free motion about its axis; if W be its 
weight, and a the radius of its cross-section, shew that the moment of the 
least couple that will move it is 34 W. a, assuming that its weight is borne 
uniformly by the plane. 


41. <A heavy elliptic disc, placed on an imperfectly rough table and 
acted on by a horizontal force /, is on the point of motion. Prove that, 
if its weight be equally distributed over the area and if it begin to turn 
about a focus, the force # must act along an ordinate at a distance 
2a 1-é 


3° from the centre. 


42. A uniform disc in the shape of a cardioid lies on a rough plane 
inclined at a to the horizon, and is capable of turning freely round a pin 
at its pole. When just about to slip, its axis makes an angle 8 with the 
line of greatest slope ; shew that sin 8=4 cota, where p is the coefficient 
of friction. 

Prove also that the direction of the action at the pin makes an angle 
tan~1 (4 tan 8) with the axis of the cardioid. 


43, A hoop is placed upon a rough horizontal plane and a string 
fastened to it at any point P is pulled in the direction of the tangent at 
P. Sbew that the hoop will begin to turn about the other end of the 


diameter through J’. 


CHAPTER V 
WORK. VIRTUAL WORK 


86. Work. A force is said to do work when its point 
of application moves in the direction of the force. 

The force exerted by a horse, in dragging a waggon, does 
work, 

The pressure of the steam, in moving the piston of an 
engine, does work. 

When a man winds up a watch or a clock he does work. 

The measure of the work done by a force is the product of 
the force and the distance through which it moves its point 
of application in the direction of the force. 

Suppose that a force acting at a point A of a body moves 
the point A to D, then the work done by P is measured by the 
product of P and AD. If the point D be on the side of A 
toward which the force acts, this work is positive; if D lie on 
the opposite side, the work is negative. 


Cc c 
AD 3 B a 


Next, suppose that the point of application of the force is 
moved to a point C, which does not lie on the line AB. Draw 
CD perpendicular to AB, or AB produced. Then AD is the 
distance through which the point of application is moved in 
the direction of the force. Hence in the first figure the work 
done is P x AD; in the second figure the work done is —Px AD. 
When the work done by the force is negative, this is sometimes 
expressed by saying that the force has work done against it. 

In the case when AC is at right angles to AB, the points 
A and D coincide, and the work done by the force P vanishes. 
Thus if a body be moved about on a horizontal table the work 
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done by its weight is zero. So, again, if a body be moved on 
an inclined plane, no work is done by the normal reaction of 
the plane. 


87. The unit of work, used in Statics, is called a Foot- 
Pound, and is the work done by a force, equal to the weight of 
a pound, when it moves its point of application through one 
foot in its own direction. A better, though more clumsy, term 
than “ Foot-Pound” would be Foot-Pound-weight. 


88. It will be noticed that the definition of work, given in 
Art. 86, necessarily implies motion. A man may use great 
exertion in attempting to move a body, and yet do no work on 
the body. For example, suppose a man pulls at the shafts of a 
heavily-loaded van, which he cannot move. He may pull to the 
utmost of his power, but, since the force which he exerts does 
not move its point of application, he does no work (in the 
technical sense of the word). 


89. To shew that the work done in raising a number of 
particles from one position to another 1s Wh, where W is the 
total weight of the particles, and h is the distance through which 
the centre of gravity of the particles has been rarsed. 

Let w,, W2, Ws, ++. Wn be the weights of the particles; in the 
initial position let 2, #2, ,...4@p be their heights above a 
horizontal plane, and & that of their centre of gravity, so that, 
as in Art. 34, we have 

W . B= Wy, + Waa t ooo Wr Un srvcceserees (1). 

In the final position let a’, x',...,/ be the heights of the 
different particles, and @ the height of the new centre of 
gravity, so that 

Wk = Way + Wey + eve Wy Ln cecseecesers (2). 

By subtraction we have 

Wy, (ay — @) + W, (He — My) +... = W (#2). 

But the left-hand member of this equation gives the total 
work done in raising the different particles of the system from 
their initial position to their final position; also the right-hand 
side 
= W xheight through which the centre of gravity has been 

raised 


=W.h. 
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90. It will be noted that the result of the last article does 
not in any way depend on the initial or final arrangement of 
the particles amongst themselves, except in so far as the initial 
and final positions of the centre of gravity depend on these 
arrangements. 

For example, a hole may be dug in the ground, the soil 
lifted out, and spread on the surface of the earth at the top 
of the hole. We only want the positions of the o.c. of the soil 
initially and finally, and then the work done is known. This 
work is quite independent of the path by which the soil went 
from its initial to its final position. 


91. Power. Def. The power of an agent is the amount 
of work that would be done by the agent if it worked uniformly 
for the wut of time. 

The unit of power used by engineers is called a Horse- 
Power. An agent is said to be working with one horse-power 
when it performs 33,000 foot-pounds in a minute, 7.e. when it 
would raise 33,000 lbs. through a foot in a minute, or when it 
would raise 330 lbs. through 100 feet in a minute, or 33 lbs. 
through 1000 feet in a minute. 

This estimate of the power of a horse was made by Watt, 
but is above the capacity of ordinary horses. The word Horse- 
Power is usually abbreviated into H.P. 


92. Graphic representation of the work done by a force. 

It is sometimes difficult to calculate directly the work done 
by a varying force, but it may be quite 
possible to obtain the result to a near 
degree of approximation. 

Suppose the force to always act in 
the straight line OX, and let us find 
the work done as its point of applica- 
tion moves from A to B. At A and B 
erect ordinates AC and BD to represent the value of the force 
for these two points of application. For each intermediate 
point of application Z erect the ordinate LP to represent the 
corresponding value of the acting force; then the tops of these 
ordinates will clearly lie on some such curve as OCPD. 

Take Ma very near point to LZ, so near that the force may 


par D 


OA LMN B X 
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be considered to have remained constant as its point of applica- 
tion moved through the small distance LM. 
Then the work done by the force 


= its magnitude x distance through which its point of 
application has moved 
= IP x LM =area PM very nearly. 


Similarly whilst the point of application moves from M to 
NV the work done 


= area QN very nearly, and so on. 


Hence it follows that the work done as the point of applica- 
‘tion moves from A to B is, when the lengths LM, MN, ... are 


taken indefinitely small, equal more and more nearly to the 
area ACDB, 


93. As an example of the above construction let us find 
the work done in stretching an elastic string from length 
b (=OB) to length c (=OC), the unstretched length of the 
string being a(= OA), 


ie) A B P Cc 


° Xn 
When the length is OP the tension = x (OP —a)= te PA, 
by Hooke’s Law, the modulus of elasticity being 2. 
At P erect a perpendicular PQ to represent this tension. 


Then a is constant, and hence Q lies on a straight line 


AEF passing through A. If this straight le meet the per- 
pendiculars through B and C in FH and F, the required work 
is, as in the last article, represented by the area BHFC, and 
hence is 4BC x (BH + CF), we. it 


= Extension produced multiplied by the mean of the initial 
and final tensions. 
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Or, by using Integral Calculus, the work done 


ae _x Cc man 0 ‘ ce 
= |'P.do=* ["(e— a) da => |e ay), 
=» (e-8) (045-20) = 29 [094 Po} 


94. As another example let us take the case of the Indi- 
cator Diagram of a steam-engine. 

Suppose O.A to represent the P 
distance traversed by the piston , 


of an engine. When it is at the Mi ; 
position M in its forward motion, o 
erect a perpendicular MP to de- P’ 

note ‘the pressure of the steam 06 M A 


on it, so that the curve O’PA’ 

represents the steam pressure during the forward motion. 
Similarly during the backward motion of the piston, when the 
steam has been cut off, let the curve A’P’O’ represent the 
pressure on the same face of the piston as before. Then 
during the forward motion the area of the curve 00’PA’A 
gives the work done by the steam on the piston. So during 
the return motion the area of the curve A’P’O’OA represents 
the work done by the steam against the piston. 

Hence, during the complete stroke, the net work done by 
the steam on one face of the piston is given by the area 
O’PA’P’0O’, and hence can be found. 

A curve, like the one in the figure, is called an Indicator 
Diagram and can be automatically found from the motion of 
the piston, 7.2. by suitable contrivances the engine can be made 
to draw its own Indicator Diagram. 


95. The work done by a force is equal to the sum of the 
works done by its components. 

Let the components of R in Awo directions at right angles 
be X and Y, R# being inclined at an 
angle ¢ to the direction of X, so that 

X=feos¢ and Y= Rsin¢. 

Let the point of application Q of R 
be removed to a point Q’ in the plane of 
the paper, and draw Q’N perpendicular to R and let 2 NQQ’ =a. 
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The sum of the works done by X and Y 
=X.QL+Y.QM 
= Roos . YQ’ cos (p+ a)+ Rsin . QQ’ sin (d +.) 
=R.QQ'cosa= R.QN =the work done by R. 


96. If the forces and displacement be not in one plane 
the same result easily follows. For let the direction cosines of 
QR referred to any three rectangular axes Qa, Qy, Qz be 
(l, m, n) so that X =1R, Y=mR, and Z=nR. Let the dis- 
placement QQ’ be through a distance 6s along a line whose 
direction cosines are (1,, m,, 7,) so that d= 1,. 8s, y=m,. 8s, 
and 6z¢=n,.6s. The work done by the component forces 


= X 6a+ Vdy+ Zdz= Ros (lh + mm, + nn) 


= Rh.35s x cos Q’QR=R x projection of QQ’ on the direction of R 
=the work done by Rf. 


If a particle move along a smooth curve in space, and if the 
force acting on it at any point (a, y, 2) have as components 
X, Y, Z, it follows that the total work done on the particle as 


B 
it moves from a point A to a point B = | (Xda + Ydy + Zdz). 
A 


97. Work done by a couple. Let the forces of the couple 
be each P and let its arm be AB of length a. 

Suppose the couple to be moved into another position so 
that AB goes to A’B’, the angle between AB and A’B’ being 
the small angle 60. 

First, move the forces parallel to themselves so that the 
arm AB takes up the parallel position A’C. The work done 
by the equal and opposite forces P during this displacement 
is zero. 

Now turn the forces through the angle 60 about A’. The 
force P acting at A’ has no displacement and thus does no work. 
The displacement of the point of application of the other force 
P is a.86, and the total work done is thus P.a. 60, ve. the 
moment of the couple multiplied by the elementary angle turned 
through. If the total angle turned through by the couple be a, 


the corresponding work = i Pash Pug. a, so that in all 
0 


cases the work done by a couple, when it is rotated about an 
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axis perpendicular to its own plane, is equal to the moment of 
the couple multiplied by the angle of rotation. 


98. Potential Energy. The potential energy of a body 
due to a given system of forces is the work the system can do 
on the body as it passes from its present configuration to some 
standard configuration usually called the zero position. 

Thus the potential energy of a particle of weight W at a 
height A above the ground is Wh. 

If however we take into consideration the variation of 
gravity and assume that the attraction of the Earth, supposed 


to be a sphere of radius a, is ie at a distance 2 from its centre, 
ax 


the potential energy at a height h, when the Earth’s surface is 
taken to be the zero position, 


(See feck Nig ak i deg LT] see laa 
a roa f) do= 4 | 2-5 |- ale ae 


since W = fa the attraction of the Earth at a point on its 


surface. 
Again, if one end of an elastic string of natural length a be 
tied to a fixed point, the potential energy of a particle tied to 


its other end is, by Art. 93, = when the stretched length is 


a+ dh 
99. Ex.1, A spherical shot, of weight W lbs. and radius a feet, lies at 
the bottom of a cylindrical bucket, of radius b feet, which is filled up to a depth 
h feet, (h>2a), with water. Shew that the work done in lifting the shot just 
4a3 3 
clear of the water must exceed W (4-5) -W’ (2 -a-— a) Jfoot-pounds, 


the weight of the water displaced by the shot being W’ lbs. 


h 
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If w be the weight of a unit volume of the water, and o the specific 
gravity of the shot, we have 


wast @ow and Wis rarw, 


The work done must at least be equal to the increase in the potential 
energy of the system. 
In the first case the potential energy 
= that of (a cylinder ABCD -— sphere) of water 
+o that of the sphere of water equal to the given sphere 


= potential energy of a cylinder 4 BCD of water 
+(o—1) that of the sphere of water 


aa as maha <1). pee. Wh ( WH Wa ccsessees ee: 


When the sphere has been lifted out let 2’ be the depth of the water, 
so that 7b?. A’=volume of the water=7b*h — ra, 


; ‘A 4a8 
v.68, h =h—a veevccee eeeeesees Ce ceececcecccnes (2). 
In the second case the potential energy 
=nb*h'w. a W(-+a)=2o W'+ W(WAG) ..ccecee (3) 


The increase in the potential energy 


2 
=3— OW" (h2— h2)-+ Whit Wa 


4a . Qa 


Ex. 2, A quantity V of gas at a pressure II 1s contained in a cylindrical 
vessel ; af it be allowed to expand so that the length alters from ax to x, the 


temperature remaining constant, shew that the work done is IV log, a : 
0 


Lf tt expand adiabatically, i.e. so that no heat passes into or out of the 
gas and the relation between the pressure p and the volume v is therefore 
prt =constant, shew that the corresponding work is aa 5 [1 - (2) |: 

1 

Let p be the pressure when the length occupied by the gas is , so that 
by Boyle’s Law pa=Ilz7. Whilst the length changes from x to #+62, 
the work done 

=p. Ads, where A is the section of the cylinder, 
jD Ri 1A 
=_ x . Xo 


Hence the work required = (e — eat Vlog. 7 a 
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In the second case we have px* =x", and the work done 


” dx 
-[o? 7 de= TL Vargé = 


roe} pen A 0g\#-? 
=-0V 5 ape ae 2 : 


Ex. 3, If in the previous question the gas be contained in a vessel 
of any shape, and be allowed to expand from a volume V at pressure II to 
any volume V;, shew that the work done is 


V; mV we ay 
IV log V or Pai [1-(+) 7 


according to the condition under which the expansion takes place. 


EXAMPLES 


1. A steamer is going at the rate of 15 miles per hour ; if the effective 
H.P. of her engines be 10,000, what is the resistance to her motion ? 


{1114 tons wt.] 
2. Aman is cycling at the rate of 6 miles per hour up a hill whose 
slope is 1 in 20; if the weight of the man and the machine be 200 lbs., 
prove that he must at the least be working at the rate of "16 H.P. 


3, A man rowing 40 strokes per minute propels a boat at the rate of 

10 miles an hour, and the resistance to his motion is equal to 8 lbs. wt. ; 
find the work he does in each stroke and the u.P. at’ which he is working. 
[176 ft.-lbs. ; 213 H.P.] 

4, An elastic cord, whose natural length is 10 inches, can be kept 

stretched to a length of 15 inches by a force of 5 lbs. wt.; find the 

amount of work done in stretching it from a length of 12 inches to a 
length of 15 inches. [& ft.-lb.] 


5. A spiral spring requires a force of one pound weight to stretch it 
one inch. How much work is done in stretching it three inches more ? 
& ft.-lb.] 

6. A force acts on a particle, its initial value being 20 Ibs. wt. and its 

values being 25, 29, 32, 31, 27, and 24 lbs. wt. in the direction of the 

particle’s motion when the latter has moved through 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 

6 feet respectively ; find, by means of a graph, the work done by the 

force, assuming that it varies uniformly during each foot of the motion. 
[166 ft.-lbs.] 

7. If the axis of a screw be vertical and the distance between the 

threads 2 inches, and a door, of weight 100 lbs., be attached to the screw 

as to a hinge, find the work done in turning the door through a right 


angle. [49 ft-lbs] 
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8. Prove that the tension of a stay is equal to 9 tons’ weight if it be 
set up by a force of 49 lbs. at a leverage of 2 feet acting on a double screw 
having a right-handed screw of 5 threads to the inch and a left-handed 
one of 6 threads to the inch. 

[For one complete turn of the screw its ends are brought nearer by a 
distance of (+) inch. Hence the principle of work gives 


T x (2+4) X pe =49 x 27.2, 
where 7’ is the tension of the stay in lbs. wt.] 


9. A Venetian blind consists of 2 thin bars, besides the top fixed bar, 
and the weight of the movable part is W. When let down the length of 
the blind is a, and when pulled up it is 6; shew that the work done 
against gravity in drawing up the blind is 


wt (a-0). 


10. A solid hemisphere, of weight 12 lbs. and radius 1 foot, rests with 
its flat face on a table. How many foot-lbs. of work are required to turn 
it over so that it may rest with its curved surface in contact with the 
table? [Use the results of Arts. 89 and 148.] [3 ft.-lbs.] 


11. A uniform log weighing half a ton is in the form of a triangular 
prism, the sides of whose cross section are 14 ft., 2 ft., and 2 ft. 
respectively, and the log is resting on the ground on its narrowest face. 
Prove that the work which must be done to raise it on its edge so that it 
may fall over on to its broadest face is approximately ‘27 ft.-tons. [Use 
Art. 137.] 


12. <A cyclist always working at the rate of #4; of a horse-power rides 
at 10 miles an hour on level ground and 8 miles an hour up an incline of 
lin 150. Suppose the man and his machine to weigh 180 lbs., and the 
resistance on a level road to consist of two parts, one constant and the 
other proportional to the square of the velocity, shew that when the 
velocity is v miles per hour the resistance is 


oop 
( 75+ 55) s. wt. 


13. A cylindrical cork, of length 7 and radius 7, is slowly extracted 
from the neck of a bottle. If the normal pressure per unit of area between 
the bottle and the unextracted part of the cork at any instant be constant 
and equal to P, shew that the work done in extracting it is murl*P, where 
p is the coefficient of friction. 


14, <A weight W is drawn up along the surface of a rough cone, whose 
height is A and whose vertical angle is 2a, and the path cuts all the lines 
of greatest slope at the same angle 8. If the coefficient of friction is p, 
shew that the work done when the weight arrives at the vertex of the 
cone is Wh(1+p tan asec £). 

| The work= W. ht [ak a2 


cos B cos a > where R= Wesin a. | 
a 
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15. A particle, of weight W, is at the bottom of a rough hemispherical 
bowl which is fixed with its vertex at its lowest point. The particle is 
fastened to a string which passes over the rim of the bowl and the 
particle is slowly drawn by the string up the bowl in a vertical plane 
through the axis of the bowl; prove that the work done in drawing the 
particle up to the rim is 

Wa [3 +5 sin? e —sin 2e log ie), 
where ais the radius of the bowl and e is the angle of friction. 

[If R be the reaction of the bowl when the radius to the particle is 
inclined at @ to the horizontal, we have, by resolving perpendicular to the 
string, 


ay ae} (8 
R= Wcosesin 9 sec \3 - c). 


Hence the work done against friction in dragging the particle up 


T 


0 Aa ibe ek, 0 
= [Puke (-a.d0)= Wa sin ral sin 5 sec G -«) dé 


ae vip % 
=2Wasin { sin (p+e)sec p.dp=2 Wasine { [sine-+ cos ¢ tan d] dd, 


etc. 
Also the work done against the weight= W.a.] 


16. A solid homogeneous cone of height A, radius r, and specific 
gravity 8 is placed inside a vertical cylinder, of radius 7, their bases 
being in contact, and water is poured into the cylinder to the height h 
so that the cone is just immersed, Shew that to raise the cone vertically 
so as to be just clear of the water work must be done equal to 


7 
iwi(a-z), 


where W is the weight of the cone, s being greater than unity. 


100. Virtual Work. When we have a system of forces 
acting on a body in equilibrium and we suppose that the body 
undergoes a slight jdisplacement, which is consistent with the 
geometrical conditions under which the system exists, and if a 
point Q of the body, with this imagined displacement, goes to 
Q’, then QQ’ is called the Virtual Velocity, or Displacement, of 
the point Y. The word Virtual is used to imply that the dis- 
placement is an imagined, and not an actual, displacement. 

If a force R act at the point Q and if Q’N be the perpen- 
dicular from Q’ on the direction of R, then the product R. QN 
is called the Virtual Work or Virtual Moment of the force R., 
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As in Art. 86 this work is positive, or negative, according as 
QJ is in the same direction as R, or in the opposite direction. 


101. The principle of virtual work states that If a system 
of forces acting on a body be in equilibrium and the body undergo 
a slight displacement consistent with the geometrical conditions of 
the system, the algebraic sum of the virtual works is zero; and 
conversely, if this algebraic sum be zero, the forces are in equili- 
brium. In other words, if each force P have a virtual displace- 
ment op in the direction of its line of action, then, to the first 
order of small quantities, 2(P.8p)=0; also conversely, if 
= (P . dp) be zero, the forces are in equilibrium. 

If the body be a single particle then, by Art. 96, it follows 
that, if the sum of the virtual works of all the forces which act 
on a particle is zero, the virtual work of the resultant is zero, 
and hence that the resultant vanishes and the particle is at rest. 

In the next article we give a proof of this theorem for 
coplanar forces. In Art. 175 will be found a proof for forces in 
three dimensions. 


102. Proof of the principle of virtual work for any system 
of forces in one plane. 

Take any two straight lines at right angles to one another in 
the plane of the forces and let the body undergo a slight dis- 
placement. This can clearly be done by turning the body 
through a suitable small angle @ radians about O and then moving 
it through suitable distances a and 6 parallel to the axes. 

[The student may illustrate this by moving a book from any position 
on a table into any other position, the book throughout the motion being 
kept in contact with the table.] 

Let Q be the point of application of any force ft, whose co- 
ordinates referred to O are # and y 
and whose polar coordinates are r 
and @,so0 that OQ=r and XOQ = 0. 

When the small displacement 
has been made the coordinates of 
the new position Q’ of Q are 

rcos(@+a)+a and rsin(@+a)+), 
1.8. reosO@—a.rsin@+a and rsind+a.rcos6+), 
if squares of the small angle a be neglected. 


ME 


oO 7 Xx 
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The changes in the coordinates of Q are therefore 
a—a.rsin@ and b+a.rcos 9, 
1.6. a—ay and b+ aa. 


If then X and Y be the components of R, the virtual work 
of R, which is equal to the sum of the virtual works of X and Y, 


= X (a—ay)+ Y(b+ax)=a.X +b. V+a(VYu—Xy). 
Similarly we have the virtual work of any other force of the 


system, a, b, and a being the same for each force. 

The sum of the virtual works will therefore be zero if 

ad (X)+ b= (VY) +az (Ya— Xy) be zero. 

If the forces be in equilibrium then = (X) and = (Y) are, by 
Art. 60, separately equal to zero. 

Also =(Ya—Xy)=sum of the moments of all the forces 
about O, and this sum is zero, by Art. 60. 

It follows that if the forces be in equilibrium the sum of 
their virtual works is zero. 


103. Conversely, if the sum of the virtual works be zero for 
any displacement whatever, the forces are in equilibrium. 

With the same notation as in the last article, the sum of the 
virtual works is 


ad (X)+ b= (VY) + a= (Va —Xy)............ (1), 


and this is given to be zero for all displacements. 

Choose a displacement such that the body is moved only 
through a distance a parallel to the axis of # For this dis- 
placement 6 and a vanish, and (1) then gives 


a>(X)=0, 


ae. the sum of the components parallel to OX is zero. Similarly, 
choosing a displacement parallel to the axis of y, we have the 
sum of the components parallel to OY zero also. 

Finally, let the displacement be one of simple rotation round 
the origin 0. In this case a and 6 vanish and (1) gives 


2 (Ya — Xy) =0, 
so that the sum of the moments of the forces about O vanish. 


The three conditions of equilibrium given in Art. 60 there- 
fore hold and the system of forces is in equilibrium. 
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104. Forces which may be omitted in forming the equation 
of Virtual Work. 


(1) The tension of an inextensible string. 
For let OA be such a string whose tension is 7, In the 
displaced position let O’A’ be the string, 


and draw perpendiculars O’M and A’N on oO’ ; 
; H 
OA. It is easy to shew that, to the first GMa. A 


order of small quantities, OM= AN. 
For, taking O as origin and OA as axis of 2, let 0’ be the 
point (a, 7%, 4) and A’ the point (a+ a, yz, 2), where OA =a, 
and a, %, 21, 22, Y2, 2, are all small quantities. 
Since 0’A’ = OA, the string being inextensible, 


Ws (A+, — 2+ (Y2— P+ (a—a)Pr= a 
.”. 2a (#, — a) + sqs. of small quantities = 0. 
", @_ = 2%, to the first order of small quantities, 
1.e. OM= AN. 
Hence the virtual work of the tension 
=T.0OM+T(-AN)=0. 


Similarly for any other force along the line joining two 
particles, P and Q, of the system, the distance between which 
remains invariable. 


(2) The reaction R of any smooth surface with which the 
body ws in contact. 

For if the surface be smooth the reaction R is normal to 
the surface at the point of contact P,so that if P move to a 
neighbouring near point P’, PP’ is at right angles to the force ; 
its virtual work is thus zero. 

If the surface be rough the work done by the friction F, viz. 
F.(— PP’), must come into the equation, since it is not in 
general zero. 


(3) The reaction at any point of contact P with a fixed 
surface on which the body rolls without sliding. 

For the point of contact P of the body is for the moment at 
rest, and so its displacement is zero. The normal reaction at P 
and the friction at P have then zero displacements. 
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(4) The reactions between any two bodies of the material 
system considered. 

For these reactions are equal and opposite on the two bodies. 
Hence provided we write down the equation of virtual work for 
the two bodies taken together the virtual work of any* such 
reaction comes into the equation twice, with opposite signs, and 
thus disappears. Thus if we are considering a system of jointed 
rods, the reactions at the joints can be omitted from the 
equation, as in the examples of Art. 106. 


105. We may, if we please, choose a displacement which 
does not satisfy the geometrical conditions of the system, and 
it is often convenient to choose such a displacement. But if 
we do make such a choice we must bring into the equation the 


corresponding force. 

Thus if we assume such a displacement as will make a 
string vary in length, as in Ex. 2 of the next article, we must 
bring into the equation the term tension x increase in length 
of the string. 


106. Ex. 1. Stx equal rods AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, and FA are each of 
weight W and are freely jointed at their extremities 
so as to form a hexagon; the rod AB is fixed ina 
horizontal position and the middle points of AB 
and DE are joined by a string; prove that its 
tension is 3W. 

Let G,, Gz, Gs, Gs, Gs, and Gg be the middle 
points of the rods. Since, by symmetry, BC and 
CD are equally inclined to the vertical the depths 
of the points C, Gs; and D below AB are respec- 
tively 2, 3, and 4 times as great as that of Ga. 

Let the system undergo a displacement in the vertical plane of such a 
character that D and / are always in the vertical lines through B and A 
and DF is always horizontal. If G, descend a vertical distance «, then G3 
will descend 3x, G', will descend 4x, whilst Gs and Gg will descend 32 and 
xv respectively. 

The sum of the virtual works done by the weights 

=W.x2+W.32+W.4e+ W.30+ W.2=12W. x. 
If 7 be the tension of the string, the virtual work done by it will be 
Tx (- 42). 
For the displacement of G, is in a direction opposite to that in which 
T acts and hence the virtual work done by it is negative, 
The principle of virtual work then gives 
12W.a+7(-42)=0, ie. T=3W. 
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Ex. 2. Four equal uniform rods are jointed to form a rhombus ABCD, 
which is placed in a vertical plane with AC vertical 
and A resting on a horizontal plane. The rhombus 
is kept in the position in which LBAC=6 by a light 
string joining B and D. Shew that its tension vs 
2Wtan 6, where W is the weight of a rod. - 

Let x be the height above A of the middle 
points of AB and AD, so that 3x is clearly the 
height of the middle points of BC and CD. 

Let BO=y=OD, where O is the centre of the 
rhombus. 

Choose as our displacement one in which @ becomes 6+84, and hence 
az becomes x+dx and y becomes 7+ dy. 

Then, 7' being the tension of BD, the equation of virtual work is 


27 (—dy)+ W(—dx)+ W(—d2)+ W{-d (32)}+ W {—8(32)}=0. 


Tea 
by 
Now, if 4B=2a, we have x=a cos 6 and y=2asin@, 
, de _ —asiné.50 
"* 6y  2acos 6.66 
ses = 2 Vi tan 6, 
[The reaction at A is omitted because it has no displacement; the 


reaction at B is omitted because it comes in twice, for the rod AG and 
for the rod BC, with opposite signs in the two cases. ] 


=—+ttan 6. 


Ex. 3. Roberval’s Balance. This balance, which is a common form 
of letter-weigher, consists of four rods 4B, BH, HD, and DA freely jointed 
at the corners 4, B, H, and D so as to form a parallelogram, whilst the 
middle points, Cand F, of AB and #D are attached to fixed points C and 
F which are in a vertical straight line. The rods 4B and DE can freely 
turn about C and F. 


To the rods AD and BE are attached equal scale-pans. In one of 
these is placed the substance W which is to be weighed and in the 
other the counterbalancing weight P. 
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We shall apply the Principle of Virtual Work to prove that it is 
immaterial on what part of the scale-pans the weights P and W are 
placed. 

Since CBEF and CADF are parallelograms it follows that, whatever be 
the angle through which the balance is turned, the rods BH and AD are 
always parallel to C'F' and therefore are always vertical. 

If the rod AB be turned through a small angle the point B rises as 
much as the point A falls. The rod B# therefore rises as much as AD 
falls, and the right-hand scale-pan rises as much as the left-hand one falls. 
In such a displacement the virtual work of the weights of the rod BH and 
its scale-pan is therefore equal and opposite to the virtual work of the 
weights of AD and its scale-pan. These virtual works therefore cancel 
one another in the equation of virtual work. 

Also if the displacement of the right-hand scale-pan be p upwards, 
that of the left-hand one is p downwards. The equation of virtual work 
therefore gives 

P.p+ W(-—p)=0, te. P= W. 

Hence, if the machine balance in any position whatever, the weights 
P and W are equal, and this condition is independent of the position of 
the weights in the scale-pans. The weights therefore may have any 
position on the scale-pans. It follows that the scale-pans need not have 
the same shape, nor be similarly attached to the machine, provided only 
that their weights are the same. 


Ex. 4, A uniform beam rests tangentally upon a smooth curve in a 
vertical plane and one end of the 
beam rests against a smooth vertical 
wall ; of the beam ts in equilibrium 
in any position, find the equation 
to the curve. 

Take the wall as the axis of y 
and any point O on it as the 
origin. 

If ¥ be the height of the centre 
of gravity of the beam above Oz, 
the equation of virtual work becomes W. d7=0. 

[For the other forces, viz. the reactions of the wall and curve, do not 
enter into the equation, by Art. 104.] 


° M z 


.- y=const.=h. 


Hence G is the point (acos 6, 2), where 2a is the length of the rod, and 
@ is its inclination to the horizontal. 
Hence the equation to AG is 


y—h=tan 6 (w—acos 6)=2 tan @—asin 6. 
For its envelope, differentiating with respect to 6, we have x=a cos? @ 
and y—h=—asin6, 


as a+(y—h)t=al, so that the required curve is a portion of a four- 
eusped hypocycloid, 
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EXAMPLES 


1, Four equal heavy uniform rods are freely jointed so as to form a 
rhombus which is freely suspended by one angular point, and the middle 
points of the two upper rods are connected by a light rod so that the 
rhombus cannot collapse. Prove that the tension of this light rod is 
4Wtana, where W is the weight of each rod and 2a is the angle of 
the rhombus at the point of suspension. 


2. A string, of length a, forms the shorter diagonal of a rhombus 
formed of four uniform rods, each of length 6 and weight W, which are 
hinged together. If one of the rods ke supported in a horizontal position, 
prove that the tension of the string is 

2 W (2b? — a?) 
bV4B2— a2 © 

3. A regular hexagon ABCDEF consists of six equal rods which are 
each of weight W and are freely jointed together. The hexagon rests in a 
vertical plane and AB is in contact with a horizontal table ; if C and F be 
connected by a light string, prove that its tension is W/3. 


4. A square framework, formed of uniform heavy rods of equal 
weights W jointed together, is hung up by one corner. A weight W is 
suspended from each of the three lower corners and the shape of the 
square is preserved by a light rod along the horizontal diagonal. Prove 
that its tension is 4 W. 


5. Four equal jointed rods, each of length a, are hung from an 
angular point, which is connected by an elastic string with the opposite 
point. If the rods hang in the form of a square, and if the modulus of 
elasticity of the string be equal to the weight of a rod, shew that the 
Gini 2) 

ae 

6. Four rods are jointed together to form a parallelogram, the 
opposite joints are joined by strings forming the diagonals, and the whole 
system is placed on a smooth horizontal table. Shew that their tensions 
are in the same ratio as their lengths. 


unstretched length of the string is 


7. Six equal heavy beams are freely jointed at their ends to form a 
hexagon, and are placed in a vertical plane with one beam resting on a 
horizontal plane ; the middle points of the two upper slant beams, which 
are inclined at an angle @ to the horizon, are connected by a light cord. 
Shew that its tension is 6 Wcot 6, where Wis the weight of each beam. 


8. A regular hexagon is composed of six equal heavy rods freely 
jointed together, and two opposite angles are connected by a string, which 
is horizontal, one rod being in contact with a horizontal plane ; at the 
middle point of the opposite rod is placed a weight W,; if W be the 


d . . 3W+W, 
weight of each rod, shew that the tension of the string is ae 
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9, Six equal heavy rods, freely hinged at their ends, form a regular 
hexagon ABOCDEF which when hung up by the point A is kept from 
altering its shape by two light rods B/' and CZ. Prove that the thrusts 


of these rods are a W and o W, where W is the weight of either rod. 


[First give i system a sien displacement in which AB and AF’ 
remain fixed and BC and /'Z bécome equally inclined to the vertical, and 
so obtain the tension of CH; then give the system a displacement in 
which BC and FZ both remain vertical, and the rest of the rods are still 
equally inclined to the vertical.] 


10. <A flat semi-circular board with its plane vertical and curved edge 
upwards rests on a smooth horizontal plane and is pressed at two given 
points of its circumference by two beams which slide in smooth vertical 
tubes. If the board is in equilibrium, find the ratio of the weights of the 
beams. 


11. Two equal uniform rods AB and AC, each of length 26, are freely 
jointed at A and rest on a smooth vertical circle of radius a. Shew that, 
if 20 be the angle between them, then 


b sin? @=a cos 6. 


[The weights, W, are the only forces that come into the equation of 
virtual work, and the height of the centre of gravity of each rod above the 


centre of the circle is —*— — bcos 6. 
sin 6 


a : : 
. 2W8 EE — bcos 6 |=0, e.— = cos .60+bsin 6.50=0, ete.] 


a 
n?0 

12. A prism whose cross section is an equilateral triangle rests with twe 
edges on smooth planes inclined at angles a, 8 to the horizon. If 6 be the 
angle which the plane containing these édges makes with the vertical, 
shew that 
2,/3 sin asin 8+sin (a+8) 

»/3 sin (a — 8) 


13. Two small smooth rings of equal weight slide on a fixed elliptical 
wire, whose major axis is vertical, and they are connected by a string 
which passes over a small smooth peg at the upper focus; shew that the 
weights will be in equilibrium wherever they are placed. 


tan d= 


14. Four equal uniform rigid rods, ‘each of weight W, jointed together 
at their ends so as to form a rhombus are hung from one corner and kept 
approximately in the form of a square by means of weightless rods which 
form the diagonals. Assuming that the very small extensions or 
compressions, whichever the diagonals undergo, are proportional to the 
tensions or thrusts they exert, prove that these forces are each equal 
to W. 
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15. Two small rings, of equal weight, slide on a smooth wire in the 
shape of a parabola, whose axis is vertical and vertex upwards, and 
attract one another with a force which varies as the distance ; if they can 
rest in any symmetrical position on the wire, shew that they will rest in 
all symmetrical positions. 


16. A smooth rod passes through a smooth ring at the focus of an 
ellipse whose major axis is horizontal, and rests with its lower end on the 
quadrant of the curve which is furthest removed from the focus. Find its 
position of equilibrium, and shew that its length must at least be 


a+s N1+8e%, where 2a is the major axis and e is the eccentricity. 


17. One end of a beam rests against a smooth vertical wall and the 
other end on a smooth curve in a vertical plane perpendicular to the wall ; 
if the beam rests in all positions, shew that the curve is an ellipse whose 
major axis lies along the horizontal line described by the centre of gravity 
of the beam. 


18. A heavy rod AB, of length 2/, rests upon a fixed smooth peg at 
C and with its end B upon a smooth curve. If it rests in all positions, 
shew that the curve is a conchoid whose polar equation, with C as origin, 
ia peel 

sin 

19. A small heavy ring P slides on a smooth wire whose plane is 
vertical, and is connected by a string passed over a small pulley O in the 
plane of the curve with another weight W which hangsfreely. If the ring 
is in equilibrium in any position on the wire, shew that the form of the 
latter must be that of a conic section whose focus is at the pulley. 

{If in the position of equilibrium OP is r and is inclined at 6 to the 
vertical, the equation of virtual work gives 


P8 (r cos 6)+ Wé (1—r)=0. 
.. Pros 6+ W (l-r)=const. etc.] 


20. AB isa heavy beam which can turn about a horizontal axis at A; 
a cord fastened to B passes over a smooth pulley C, vertically above A, 
and is tied at the other end to a given weight P which moves on a given 
smooth curve; find the form of the curve if there is equilibrium in all 
positions. 

[If 2 be the depth of the middle point of the beam below A, and W be 
its weight, then 

P38 (r cos 6) + Wéia=0, 

so that Pr cos 6+ Wa=const. 

Also (1—r)?=c?+4a?+ 4ex, where AB=2a, AC=c, and J is the length 
of the cord. Eliminate z.] 


CHAPTER VI 
GRAPHIC SOLUTIONS 


107. Tue resultant of a system of forces acting at a point 
may be obtained’ graphically by means of the Polygon of 
Forces. For, (Fig. Art. 24,) forces acting at a point O and 
represented in magnitude and direction by the sides of the 
polygon ABCDEF are in equilibrium. Hence the resultant of 
forces represented by AB, BC, CD, DE, and EF must be equal 
and opposite to the remaining force f’A, we. the resultant must 
be represented by AF. 

It follows that the resultant of forces P, Q, R, S, and T 
acting on a particle may be obtained thus; take a point d and 
draw AB parallel and proportional to P, and in succession BC, 
CD, DE, and EF parallel and proportional respectively to Q, R, 
S, and 7; the required resultant will be represented in magni- 
tude and direction by the line AZ’. The same construction 
would clearly apply for any number of forces. 

Many problems which would be difficult or, at any rate, 
very laborious to solve by analytical methods are comparatively 
easy to solve graphically. These questions are of common 
occurrence in engineering and other practical work. There is 
generally little else involved besides the use of the Triangle of 
Forces and Polygon of Forces. 


108. Ex. 1, ACDB isa string whose ends are attached to two points, 
A and B, which are in a horizontal line and are seven feet apart. The 
lengths of AC, CD, and DB are 3}, 3, gnd 4 feet respectively, and at CO is 
attached a one-pound weight. An unknown weight is attached to D of such 
a magnitude that, in the position of equilibrium, CDB is a right angle. 
Find the magnitude of this weight and the tensions of the strings. 

Let 7,, Zo, and 73 be the required tensions and let a lbs. be the 
weight at D. Take a vertical line OZ, one inch in length, to represent the 
weight, one pound, at C. Through @ draw OM parallel to AC, and 
through Z draw Li parallel to CD, 
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By the triangle of forces OM represents 7, and LM represents 7}. 
Produce OL vertically downwards and through M draw JL parallel to 
BD. Then, since LM represents 7%, it follows that 7's is represented by 
MN, and # by LN. By actual measurement, we have 
OM=3°05 ins. LM=2°49 ins; MNV=5'1 ins. and VZ=5‘63 ins. 
Hence the weight at D is 5°63:lbs. and the tensions are respectively 
3°05, 2°49, and 5:1 lbs. wt. 


oO 


N 


Ex..2, The Crane. The essentials of a Crane are represented in the 
annexed figure. AB is a vertical post; 4C a beam, called the jib, capable 
of turning about its end A; it is supported by a wooden bar, or chain, 
CD, called the tie, which is attached to a point D of the post AB. AtC 


B Cc 
D 

WwW 
E 
A 


is a pulley, over which passes a chain one end of which is attached to a 
weight to be lifted and to the other end of which, #, is applied the force 
which raises W. This end is usually wound round a drum or cylinder. 
The tie CD is sometimes horizontal, and often the direction of the chain 


L. 8. 4 
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CE coincides with it. In the above crane the actions in the jib and tie 
may be determined graphically as follows. 

Draw AL vertically to represent W on any scale, and then draw Lif 
equal to AZ and parallel to CH; through Af draw MN parallel to AC and 
through A draw KW parallel to DC. 

Then ALIN is a polygon of forces for the equilibrium of C’; for we 
assume the tension of the chain to be unaltered in passing over the pulley 
C, and hence that the tension of CZ is equal to W. Hence, if 7’ be the 
thrust of AC and 7” the pull of CD, we have 

LA Seti ee NU 
UN NK KL’ 

Hence 7’ and 7” are represented by MV and VK on the same scale 

that KZ represents W. 


Ex, 3. Shew how the forces which act on a kite maintain tt in equili- 
brium, proving that the perpendicular to the kite must lie between the 
direction of the string and the vertical. 

Let AB be the middle line of the kite, B being the point at which the 
tail is attached ; the plane of the kite is perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper. Let G be the centre of gravity of the kite including its tail. 


The action of the wind may be resolved at each point of the kite into 
two components, one perpendicular to the kite and the other along its 
surface. The latter components have no effect on it and may be neglected. 
The former components compound into a single force R perpendicular to 
the kite which acts at a point H which is a short distance above G@. R 
and W meet at a point O and through it must pass the direction of the 
third force, wz. the tension Z' of the string. 

Draw KL vertically to represent the weight W, and LM parallel to 
HO to represent &. Then, by the triangle of forces, 1/K must represent 
the tension 7’ of the string. 

It is clear from the figure that the line MK must make a greater angle 
with the vertical ZX than the line LY, ze. the perpendicular to the kite 
must lie between the vertical and the direction of the string. 


From the triangle of forces it is clear that both 7 and W must be 
smaller than the force & exerted by the wind. 
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EXAMPLES 
(The following examples are to be solved graphically.] 


1. A heavy beam, 4B, 10 feet long is supported, 4 uppermost, by two 
ropes attached to it at A and B which are respectively inclined at 55° and 
50° to the horizontal ; if 4B be inclined at 20° to the horizontal, find at 
what distance from A its centre of gravity is. Also, if its weight be 
200 lbs., find the tensions of the two ropes. 


[3°16 ft.; 133 and 1188 lbs. wt.] 


2, ABisa uniform beam turning on a pivot at Cand kept in equilibrium 
by a light string AD attached to the highest point A and to a point D 
vertically below C. If AB=3 ft., AC=1 ft., CD=2 ft. and DA=2°7 ft., 
and the weight of the beam be 10 Ibs., find the tension of the string and 
the reaction of the pivot. [6°75 and 16°6 lbs. wt.] 

3. A cantilever consists of a horizontal rod 4B hinged to a fixed support 
at A, and arod DC hinged at a point C of AB and also hinged to a fixed 
point D vertically below A. A weight of 1 cwt. is attached at B; find the 
actions at A and C, given that AB=6 ft., AC=2 ft, and AD=8 ft., the 
weights of the rods being neglected. [2°83 and 3°61 cwt.] 


4. The plane of a kite is inclined at 50° to the horizon, and its weight is 

10 lbs. The resultant thrust of the air on it acts at a point 8 inches 

above its centre of gravity, and the string is tied at a point 10 inches 
above it. Find the tension of the string and the thrust of the air. 

[26°8 and 32:1 Ibs. wt.] 

109. Funicular, z.e. Rope, Polygon. If a light cord have 
its ends attached to two fixed points, and if at different points 
of the cord there be attached weights, the figure formed by the 
cord is called a funicular polygon. 

Let O and O, be the two fixed points at which the ends of 
the cord are tied, and let A,, A.,... An be the points of the 
cord at which are attached bodies whose weights are wy, Ws, ... 
Wn respectively. 

Let the lengths of the portions OA,, A:A,, AAs, ... A,0, 
be ay, @2, G3, «+» Any, respectively, and let their inclinations to 
the horizon be 

fy Rs aR eS 

Let h and k& be respectively the horizontal and vertical 

distances between the points O and Q,, so that 


Gy COS &, + Ag COS % + 20. + Anti COS Any, =A ......(1), 
and @, SiN @, + a, 8iN a, +... + ny, SIN On = ...... (2). 
Let 7, T,, --- Tnii be respectively the tensions of the 
portions of the cord. 
4-2 
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Resolving vertically and horizontally for the equilibrium of 
the different weights in succession, we have 


T', SiN. Oy — 7, sin a, = w,, and 7, cos a, — 7, cosa =0; 
T,, 310. O, — T, sin @, = W,, and 7; cos a, — T, cos 4 =0; 


Tro. 81D Ons, — Ty SiN OG = Wp, and Ty4, COS noi — Ln, COS an = 0. 


These 2n equations, together with the equations (1) and (2), 
are theoretically sufficient to determine the (n+ 1) unknown 
tensions, and the (nm +1) unknown inclinations 


01, Ag, eee On+ais 
From the right-hand column of equations, we have 
T, cos % = T, cos a, = 7 cos a =... = T'n41 COS Ony1 =K (say) ...(8), 


so that the horizontal component of the tension of the cord is 
constant throughout and equal to K. 


From (8), substituting for 7,, 7,, ... Tny, in the left-hand 
column of equations, we have 


w 
tana -—tana=—, 

We 
tana, —tana,= R? 


Ww. 
tan An+1 2 tan an = ext 


Kk: 
If the weights be all equal, then tan @%, tan a, ... tan Api, 
are in arithmetical progression. 
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Hence when a set of equal weights are attached to different 
points of a cord, as above, the tangents of inclination to the 
horizon of successive portions of the cord form an arithmetical 
progression whose constant difference is the weight of any 
attached particle divided by the constant horizontal tension of 
the cords. 


110. Graphic construction. If, in the Funicular Poly- 
gon, the inclinations of the different portions of cord be given 
we can easily, by geometric construction, obtain the ratios of 
Wy, Ws; +2. Wy. 

For let C be any point and CD the 
horizontal line through @. Draw CP,, 
CP,, ... CPni: parallel to the cords 0A,, 
A,A,, ... A,O,, so that the angles P,CD, P, 
PCD, ... are respectively a, a, .... 


Paya 


P. 
Draw any vertical line cutting these Pi 
BINCH ANIC bls, oes Cc D 
Then, by the previous article, 
W, e: DE WDE EP, 
Ke aU ok CD ODS 
W, a ee eT was! s 
iivawi Meow tae ODE CD TOD 2 
and so on. 
Hence the quantities K, w,, w., ... Wn are respectively pro- 


portional to the lines OD, P,P,, P.Ps, ... PnPni:, and hence 
their ratios are determined. 

This result also follows from the fact that CP,P, is a triangle 
of forces for the weight at A,, CP;P, similarly for the weight at 
Ag, and so on. 

Similarly, if the weights hung on at the joints be given and 
the directions of any two of the cords be also known, we can 
determine the directions of the others. We draw a vertical line 
and on it mark off P,P,, P,P3, ... proportional to the weights 
W,, W.,.... If the directions of the cords 0.4,, A,A, are given, 
we draw P,C, P.C parallel to them, and thus determine the 
point C. J oin C to P;, Py, ... etc., and we have the directions of 
the rest of the cords. 
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111. To find, by a graphic construction, the resultant of any 
number of coplanar forces. 

Let the forces be P, Q, R, and S whose lines of action are as 
in the left-hand figure. 

Draw the figure ABCDE having its sides AB, BC, CD, and 
DE respectively parallel and proportional to P, Q, R, and S. 
Join AE, so that by the Polygon of Forces AZ’ represents the 
required resultant in magnitude and direction. 


Take any point O and join it to A, B, C, D, and £; let the 
lengths of these joining lines be a, 6, c, d, and e respectively. 

Take any point a on the line of action of P; draw a8 parallel 
to BO to meet Q in 8, fy parallel to CO to meet R in y, and 
6 parallel to DO to meet S in 6. Through 6 and a draw lines 
parallel respectively to HO and OA to meet in «. 

Through e draw eZ parallel and equal to AH. Then eZ shall 
represent the required resultant in magnitude and line of action, 
on the same scale that AB represents P. 

For P, being represented by AB, is equivalent to forces 
represented by AO and OB and therefore may be replaced by 
forces equal to a and b in the directions ea and Ba. So Q may 
be replaced by 0b and c in directions a8 and yf, R by cand din 
directions By and dy, and S by forces d and e in directions v8 
and 66. 

The forces P, Q, R, and S have therefore been replaced by 
forces acting along the sides of the figure a8ySe, of which the 
forces along a8, By, and yé balance. Hence we have left forces 
at e¢ which are parallel and equal to AO and OE, whose re- 
sultant is AZ. 

Since eZ is drawn parallel and equal to AZ, it therefore 
represents the required resultant in magnitude and line of action. 
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Such a figure as ABODE is called a Force Polygon and one 
such as aGyéde is called a Link or Funicular Polygon, because it 
represents a set of links or cords in equilibrium. 


112. If the point Z of the Force Polygon coincides with 
the point A it is said to close, and then the resultant force 
vanishes. 

If the Force Polygon closed, but the Funicular Polygon did 
not close, z.e. if Sea was not a straight line, we should have left 
forces acting at 5 and a parallel to OF and AO, «.e. we should in 
this case have two equal, opposite, and parallel forces forming a 
couple. 

If however the Funicular Polygon also closed, then Sea would 
be a straight line and these two equal, opposite, and parallel 
forces would now be in the same straight line and would balance. 

Hence, if the forces P, Q, R, S are in equilibrium, both their 
Force and Funicular Polygons must close. 


113. If the forces be parallel the construction is the same 
as in the previous article. The annexed figure is drawn for the 
case in which the forces are parallel and two of the five forces 
are in the opposite direction to that of the other three. 


Since P, R, and S are in the same direction we have AB, 
CD, and DE in one direction, whilst BC and HF which 
represent @ and 7 are in the opposite direction. 

The proof of the construction is the same as in the last 
article. The line €Z, equal and parallel to AF, represents the 
required resultant both in magnitude and line of action. 

This construction clearly applies to finding the resultant 
weight of a number of weights. 

Ex. A uniform beam HK, of length 12 feet and weight 5 cut., is 
supported at H and K so as to be horizontal ; at points Land M on it, such 


that HL=2 ft. and HM =8 ft., weights of 4 cwt. and 3 cwt. are placed ; find 
graphically the reactions at H and K. 
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Measure AB, BC, CD vertically on a scale in which 1 ewt. is represented 
by half an inch, so that AB=2 ins., BO=2} ins., and CD=14 ins. 


Take any convenient pole 0. 

From any point a on the vertical through Z draw ae, a8 parallel to 
OA, OB to meet the verticals through H and G in e and 6; draw By 
parallel to CO, y8 parallel to DO, and join de. Draw OZ parallel to de to 
meet ABin £, Then DEH, HA clearly represent Sand R. On measure- 
ment, we have R=6'83 cwt. and S=5'17 cwt. 


114. There is another system of lettering (known as Bow’s 
or Henrici’s system) that may be used conveniently in the work 
of Art. 111. 

Let the space between the forces P and @Q be called B; 
that between Q and & be called C and so on. 

Then the line of action of P is the boundary between the 
spaces A and B, and hence in the second figure the line that 
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represents it may conveniently be called ab. The Force Polygon 
therefore is named abcde. 

When the pole o has been taken and the Funicular Polygon 
aB8ryéde has been drawn, the space within the latter is then con- 
veniently called O. 


Thus a small letter attached to an angle of the Force 
Polygon corresponds to a big letter attached to a space of the 
Funicular Polygon. 

The point of application, a, of the force P is the meeting 
point of the spaces A, B and O and hence may be called the 
point ABO; the corresponding triangle of forces for this point 
is abo. Similarly for the other forces. 


115. Jf any two funiculars of a given system of forces 
corresponding to two poles O and O’ be drawn, the locus of the 
intersection of their corresponding sides is a straight line which 
is parallel to OO’. 

Let a’Q’y'... be the funicular, constructed as in Art. 111, 
corresponding to the second pole 0’. Reverse all the forces 
PW ites acting aba, 0, V5 +.:- 

Resolve @ at 8 into forces, equal to BO and OC, along a8 
and yf; and the reversed Q at §’ into forces, equal to O'B and 
CO’, along §’a’ and f'y’; and take moments about JU, the inter- 
section of a8 and a’f’. 

Then since these four components are in equilibrium the 
sum of their moments about U is zero. Also two of them pass 
through U. Hence the moments of the forces along yf and A'y/ 
(equal to OC and CO’ respectively) about U is zero. 

Hence their resultant passes through U. But it clearly also 
passes through V, the intersection of By and @’y’. Hence their 
resultant is in the line UV, 
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But by the right-hand figure the resultant of forces repre- 
sented by OC, CO’ is parallel to O00’, so that UV is parallel 
to OO’. 

Similarly the line VW, joining V to the intersection, W, of 
the lines 6 and 98’, is parallel to OO’. 

Hence all the points U, V, W, ... clearly lie on a straight 
line which is parallel to OO’. 


116. Given one funicular of a given system of coplanar 
forces, to construct all the funiculars. 

This may be done by reversing the process of the previous 
article. 


For let «8 meet any line HK in U. Draw Ua'f’ in any 
arbitrary direction to meet the forces P and @ in @’ and B’. 
Let By, 75, de, ... meet HK in V, W, X, .... 

Draw Vp'y’, Wy's’, X5’e’, ... to meet R, S, 7, ... inn’, &, e,.... 
Then, by the previous article, a’’y’... is another funicular. 

Also, since HK and Ua’ are both arbitrary, it is clear that 
an infinite number of funiculars can be thus obtained. 


117. Graphic representation of the moment of the resultant 
of given forces. 

Let the notation be as in Art. 111. 

If we want the moment about a given point M, through it 
draw a line MUV parallel to the resultant Z to meet in U and 
V the two sides of the funicular polygon which meet on this 
resultant. From 0 draw a perpendicular OH upon AZ, and 
from M a perpendicular MN on the line of action of the 
resultant L. 


Since the sides of the triangles UeV and AOE are respec- 
tively parallel, 


. UV _ Ue _ perp'fromeon UV MN 
“ AH AO perp’ from Oon AH OH” 
so that AE.MN=UV.0H. 
Hence the sum of the moments of the four component forces 
P,Q, f, S about M =the moment of their resultant L about MU 
=L.MN=AE.MN 
= UV.OH, 
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i.e. the moment about M is equal to the intercept, on the line 
through M parallel to the resultant, of the sides of the funicular 
polygon which meet on the resultant multiplied by the perpen- 
dicular from the pole O on the side of the force polygon which 
represents the resultant. 


Similarly, the moment about M of any of the component 
forces P is equal to the intercept on the line through J parallel 
to P of the two sides through « of the funicular polygon 
multiplied by the perpendicular from the pole O on the side AB 
of the force polygon which represents P. 


118. <A closed polygon of light rods freely jointed at their 
extremities is acted upon by a given system of forces acting at 
the joints which are im equilibrium; find the actions along the 
rods. 


Let A,A,, AAs, ... 4,4, be a system of five rods freely 
jointed at their ends, and at the joints let given forces P,, Po, 
P,, P,,and P, act as in the figure. Let the consequent actions 
along the rods be Tee eg ail gas Marked, 
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Draw the pentagon abcde having its sides parallel and pro- 
portional to the forces P,, P,,... Ps. Since the forces are in 
equilibrium this force polygon is a closed figure. 

Through a draw ao parallel to A,A, and through e draw eo 
parallel to .A,4,. Now the triangle eoa has its sides parallel to 
the forces P,, 72, and 7’, which act on the joint A,. Its sides 
are therefore proportional to these forces; hence, on the same 
scale that ea represents P,, the sides ao and oe represent T', 
TICLE. ae 

Join oc, od, and oe. The sides ab and oa represent two of 
the forces, P,'and 7,,, which act on A,. Hence bo, which 
completes the triangle aob, represents the third force 7’, in 
magnitude and direction. Similarly oc and od represent 7;, and 
Ts respectively. The lines oa, ob, oc, od, and oe therefore 
represent, both in magnitude and direction, the forces along 
the sides of the framework. A similar construction would 
apply whatever be the number of sides in the framework. 


119. It is clear that the figure and construction of the 
preceding article are really the same as those of Art. 111. 

If the right-hand figure represents a framework of rods ab, 
be, cd, ... acted on at the joints by forces along ao, bo, ,.., then 
the polygon A,A,A;A,A; of the left-hand figure is clearly its 
force polygon, since A,A,, A,A;,... are respectively parallel to 
ao, bo, ... 

Hence either of these two polygons may be taken as the 
Framework, or Funicular Polygon, and then the other is the 
Force Polygon. For this reason such figures are called Reci- 
procal. 


As another example we give a triangular framework acted 
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on at its joints by three forces P,, P,, P, in equilibrium whose 
force polygon is abc; conversely, A,A,A, is the force polygon 
for the triangle abc acted on by forces T\,, 7,5, and 7'q. 


120. Ex. 1. A framework, A,AgA3A4, consisting of light rods stiffened 
by a brace A,Ag, is kept in a vertical plane by supports at A, and A, 
80 that A,Aq ts horizontal ; the lengths of A,A2, dgd3, Agdg and AA, are 
3, 2, 3, and 4 feet respectively ; also AjAy and AzAg are parallel, and A, Aq 
and AsA, are equally inclined to AyAy. If weights of 10 and 5 cut. 
respectively be placed at A, and Ag, find the reactions of the supports at 
A, and Ag, and the forces exerted by the different portions of the framework. 

Let the forces in the sides be as marked in the figure and let P, and 
P, be the reactions at A; and Ag. 


A 


Cc 


Draw a vertical line AB, 5 inches in length, to represent the weight 
10 cwt. at Ag; also draw AD parallel to 4,42 and BD parallel to A,A3. 
Then ABD is the Triangle of Forces for the joint A,. 

Note that the force at A,in the bar 4,43; must be along AeA; or Ado, 
and that at Az along A3A, or 4243. ; ig 

[Any bar, which undergoes stress, as in this case, is either resisting 
a tendency to compress it, or a tendency to stretch it. In the first case, 
the action at each end is from its centre towards its ends, in which case 
the bar is called a Strut; in the second case the action at each end is 
towards its centre, when the bar is called a Tie. In either case the 
actions at the two ends of the bar are equal and opposite. ] 

Draw BC vertical and equal to 24 ins. to represent the weight at A3. 
Draw C# parallel to 434, and DZ parallel to A,A3. Then DBCE is the 
Polygon of Forces for the joint A. 
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Draw EF horizontal to meet AC in F. Then HCV is the Triangle of 
Forces for Ay, so that the reaction Py is represented by CF’ and 7}, 
by #Z. 

Finally, for the joint A,, we have the polygon DHF A, so that P is 
represented by /’4. 

On measuring, we have, in inches, 

£F=1110, C#=331, DB=1:77, DA=530, DH="91, 
CF=3'125, and /A=4°375. 

Hence, since one inch represents 2 cwt., we have, in cwts., 

T34=2°20, T'34=6'62, T,=3'54, i 10°60, a 1°82, 
P,=6'25, and Pi—S 1D 

Also from the order of the forces in the triangles and polygons of 
forces it is clear that the bars 4,A3; and A,A, are in a state of tension, 
te, they are ties, whilst the other bars of the framework are in a state of 
compression, 2.e. they are struts. 


Ex. 2. A portion of a Warren girder consists of alight frame composed 
of three equilateral triangles A,A,A,5, As Ad3, AgA3Aq and rests with A\As5A4 
horizontal, being supported at A, and A,. Loads of 2 and 1 tons are sus- 
pended from Ay and Az; find the stresses in the various members. 

Draw AB, BC vertically, equal to 2 inches and 1 inch respectively, to 
represent P,; and Ps. ‘Take any pole O and join OA, OB, OC. 

Take any point a on the line of action of P,; draw ad parallel to OA 
to meet the line of the reaction P; at A; in 6, and af parallel to OB to 
meet the vertical through A; in f, and then fy parallel to CO to meet the 
vertical through A,in y. Join yd; then a@yé is the funicular polygon of 
which (if we draw OD parallel to y6) the straight line ABCD is the force 
polygon. 

Az 123) Ay 


oe 1e) 
age 
- 


P,=2 


Hence P; and P, are represented by DA and CD. Let the forces 
exerted by the rods, whether thrusts or tensions, be 79, 73, ... a8 marked. 

Draw DE, AE parallel to A,A, and A,Ag; then AED is a triangle of 
forces for 4,, 80 that AZ and ZD represent 7), and 75. 
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Draw EF, BF parallel to A,A5 and A2A3, so that EABF is the polygon 
of forces for the joint A, and thus HF and FB represent 7'4, and 7's. 

Draw CG, FG parallel to 43A4 and A;A; (which meet on DZ), so that 
FBCG is the polygon of forces for the joint A3, and thus FG and GC 
represent 73, and 7's. 

Then CDG is the triangle of forces for Aq, so that D@ represents 745. 

Finally, EDGF is the polygon of forces for the joint A,. 

On measuring off the various lengths in inches, we have 

Py=1'75, Py=1:25, Typ=2'02, Trg=-87, Ty=1'44, Tis=°72, 

T5=1-01, 7o5=7'35='29 ton’s wt. respectively. 

Also, from the order of the forces in the triangles and polygons of 
forces, it is clear that A,A;, A;44 and A;A3 are ties, and the others 
are struts. 

[A girder, consisting of a number of portions like the part in the 


figure, is called a Warren girder after the name of its inventor, Capt. 
Warren, who introduced it about the year 1850.] 


Ex. 3. A;49434;45Ag ts @ roof-truss as in the figure; at the points 
Ag, Az, Ay, Ag act forces Po, P,, Py, Pg in the directions marked; equilibrium 
ts kept by means of a reaction P, at A, which is unknown in magnitude and 
direction, and an unknown reaction Ps at Asin the given direction AgX ; find 
these reactions and also the tensions or thrusts of the rods forming the truss. 


We must first find the magnitudes of P; and P,. 
On any convenient scale draw LC, CD, DE, EG to represent Ps, Ps, 
P,, Ps in magnitude and direction, and take any pole 0. 
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Starting with A, (which is the only point we know on the line of action 
of the unknown force P,) draw the funicular polygon A,8yé... in which 
Aj8, By, yd, Se, «¢ are parallel respectively to OB, OC, OD, OL, and OG. 


(ex 


G 

Join A,;¢ and draw OA parallel to it to meet GA (which is drawn 
parallel to the given direction A,X) in A. 

Then clearly GA represents the unknown reaction P,;; and AB 
represents both in magnitude and direction the unknown reaction P, 
at A,. For, since the force polygon ABCDEGA and the funicular 
polygon A,BydeCA, are closed, the corresponding forces P,, Po, ... Ps 
acting at d,, d,... 4g, in the directions given or found, are in equilibrium. 
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To draw the force polygon as neatly as possible we should have the 
forces in it in the order in which they are in the frame. Draw then 
EF, FA parallel to GA, GH and we have as the force polygon the 
figure ABCDEFA. 

Draw BK, AK parallel to 4,4, and A,4g 80 that ABX is a triangle of 
forces for A;. Through A, C draw AL, CL parallel to A,4,, 4243 80 that 
BCLE is a polygon of forces for Ag. 


K 


Through Z, D draw LM, DM parallel to A3A¢, A344 so that CDML is 
& polygon of forces for A. 

Similarly, DENI is a polygon of forces for Ay. It is then found that 
NF is parallel to A;Ag, so that HFM is a triangle of forces for As, and 
FAKLMN is a polygon of forces for Ag. 

It is easily seen that the rods A,;A,, Apd3, A3dAq, AA; are in thrust, 
and that the other five are in tension, 


121. There is one point to be noted which is of some 
importance in drawing the figure and which may be explained 
by the last example of the foregoing article. In drawing the 
forces for the joint A, we might have drawn a line through C 
parallel to A,A, and one through X parallel to A,A;; this would 
not have been wholly wrong, but the figure resulting would have 
been more complicated than the preceding. The proper rule 
to observe is that the lines meeting at any point C of the 
figure should, if possible, be parallel to forces acting at two 
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joints, and the link joining these joints, of the frame. Thus 
since at CO there meet the forces acting at two joints A,, A; of 
the frame, the third line through it should be a line parallel to 
A,A;; hence we draw CL parallel to A, A3. 

But sometimes, as at the point LZ, we do not have lines 
parallel to any of the original external forces of the frame; in 
this case we take the lines through L to be such that they are 
parallel to the sides of a triangle in the original frame. Thus 
in drawing the force polygon for A;, we start with LC, CD which 
have already been drawn. Through L we could now draw a 
line parallel either to A,A,, or A,;A,; but the forces already 
drawn at J are parallel to A,A,; and A,A,, and A, A, satisfies 
the condition of forming with these two a triangle in the 
original frame whilst A,A, does not; we therefore draw LM 
parallel to A,;A, and then DM parallel to A;A,. 

In drawing the force diagram we therefore should take care 
that the three forces represented by lines passing through any 
point of the figure are either parallel to two external forces and 
the corresponding link of the frame, or are parallel to the sides 
of a triangle in the frame. 


122. Method of Sections. Sometimes only the reactions 
in a portion of the diagram are wanted and then the whole of 
the reciprocal diagram need not be drawn. Thus suppose in 
Ex. 3 of Art. 120 we only want 7'4, Z'x5, T'r3. Imagine a line 
QRS drawn to cut them so that Q, R, S are respectively on A, As, 
A,A,, and A,A,. The portion to the left of QRS is then in 
equilibrium under the action of the forces on it, provided we 
include T'3, 7, Tis acting along A,A;, A.A,, A, Ag, we. it is in 
equilibrium under the action of the external forces P,, P,, 7,5, 
T's, Tis. These are equivalent to two forces P, and P, given 
in magnitude and direction, 7, whose line of action is given, 
and a force X [the resultant of the two unknown tensions 
T., and T.,| of which we only know its point of action A,. The 
solution may thus be completed by drawing successively tri- 
angles of forces for P,, 71s, and 7», then for P,, Pz; and Xx and 
finally for X, 74, and T'.. 

Or we may take moments about A,, and we have 


Ty. X perpendicular from A, on A,A, 
= P, x perpendicular from A, on A,P,. 
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Similarly, moments about the intersection of A,A, and A, A,g, 
and moments about A, will give 7, and 7's. 

In applying this method care must be taken that the section 
chosen does not cut more than three of the members of the 
frame. 


123. A number of bars jointed together at their ends is 
known as a framework or, more simply, as a frame. When the 
forces acting on such a bar are such that it is in tension, it is 
called a tie; when it is in compression it is called a strut. 

The aed frame is a triangle of three rods AB, BC, CA 
connected by joints at A, B, and C, Since the shape of a 
triangle is fixed when its sides are given, such a framework is 
unalterable in shape and is said to be stiff, or to be a perfect 
frame, whatever be the loads applied to its joints. 

A frame consisting of four rods AB, BO, CD, DA hinged at 
A, B, C,and D is clearly not necessarily of a constant shape; 
for no geometrical figure, except a triangle, is given in shape 
when the lengths of its sides are given. It is said to be im- 
perfect, because it does not preserve the same shape if the 
forces applied to its joints vary. It may however be made to 
become stiff by adding a diagonal bar AC hinged to the others 
at A and C. The forces acting along the five sides of the frame 
are now determinate for any given system of forces applied to 
its joints. 

Suppose that in addition to the diagonal bar AC we now 
add another diagonal bar BD. The frame is now said to be 
redundant, because it now contains one more link or member 
than is necessary to determine its form; the forces acting along 
its members due to any given system of loading would not now 
be determinate. 

In general, a frame is stiff if it can be dissected into a 
number of triangles, but it may then be redundant. 


124. Non-redundant stiff frames. In two dimensions, 
if n be the number of joints, the number of bars must be 2n — 8, 
if the frame is to be both stiff and non-redundant. For, if we 
have three joints A, B, C, the number of bars necessary to 
determine them is three, viz. BC, CA, AB. Any other joint D 
is given in position if we are given the bars (say AD, BD) 
joining it to any two of the previous joints. So for any other 
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joint Z. Hence after the first three joints, two extra bars are 
required for each joint. The total number for m joints thus 


=38+2(n—3)=2n—-3. 


In three dimensions, the number is easily seen to be 3n — 6. 
For after the first three joints A, B, C are given, the position 
of a fourth joint D is given if the bars AD, BD, CD are given. 
The position of a fifth joint H is known if we are given the bars 
joining it to any three of the previous four, eg. if AH, BL, DE 
are given. Hence for any joint after the first three, three 
additional bars must be given. The total number required 


therefore 
=3+ 3(n—3)=3n—-6. 


125. In the examples of Art. 120 are several non-redundant 
stiff frames. Sometimes it is convenient to have a redundant 
frame. Thus in Ex. 1 of Art. 120, A,A, isa tie. If the 10 cwt. 
at A, were removed, then A,A,; would clearly become a strut. 
But, if A,A, were very flexible, it would not act well as a strut; 
in this case it would be better to have an additional tie A, A,. 
When the weight is all at A; then A,A, would be in action and 
A, A, of no importance; if all the weight were at A, then A,A, 
would go out of use, and A,A; only would be in action. 

Such members as 4,A, or A,A,, capable of being used as 
a strut or tie only, are called semi-members. 


EXAMPLES 


1. Loads of 2, 4, 3 cwt. are placed on a beam 10 ft. long at distances 
of 1 ft., 3 ft., 7 ft. from one end. Find by an accurate drawing the line of 
action of the resultant. [3°9 ft. from the end.] 


2. <A horizontal beam 20 feet long is supported at its ends and carries 
loads of 3, 2, 5, and 4 cwt. at distances of 3, 7, 12, and 15 feet respectively 
from one end. Find by means of a funicular polygon the thrusts on the 
two ends. [7°15 and 6°85 ewt.], 


3. Weights of 5, 10, 12, 8, and 6 lbs. rest upon a beam at distances 

1, 4, 7, 9, and 12 feet from one end. The beam is supported at distances 5 
and 15 feet from the same end. Find graphically the supporting forces. 

[34:2 and 68 lbs. wt.] 


4, ABCDEF is a regular hexagon. Shew that the forces which must 
act along AC, AF, and DE to produce equilibrium with a force of 40 lbs. 
weight acting along /'C are respectively 10, 17°32, and 34°64 lbs. weight. 


Graphic Constructions. Examples Laz 


5. Fig. 1 consists of a symmetrical system of light rods freely jointed 
and supported vertically at the extremities ; vertical loads of 10 and 5 ewt. 
are placed at the points indicated ; find the thrusts or tensions of the rods, 
if the side rods are inclined at 50° to the horizon. 

[7,=13-05, 7,.=9°79, 73;=326, 7,=8°39, and 7;=5 cwt. 7, and 7; 
are ties ; the others are struts. ] 


6. Fig. 2 consists of a symmetrical system of light rods freely jointed 
and supported by vertical reactions at 4 and B; if a weight of 10 cwt. be 
placed at D, find the thrusts or tensions in the rods, given that 2 DAB=55° 
and 4 CA B=35°. 

[7,=8°39, 7,=11:98, and 7,;=9°62 ewt. 7, is a strut and T, and 7 
are ties. ] 


Fig, 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


7. A crane is constructed as in Fig. 3, and 15 cwt. is hung on at 4; 
find the forces along the parts AC and AB. If the post BC be free to 
move, and BD be rigidly fixed, find the pull in the tie CD. 

[37°2, 47-5, and 43:1 cwt.] 


8. <A portion of a Warren girder consists of three equilateral triangles 
ABC, ADC, BCE, the lines AB, DCE being horizontal and the latter the 
uppermost. It rests on vertical supports at A and B and carries 5 tons 
at D and 3 tons at #. Find the reactions at the supports and the stresses 
in the four inclined members. 

[6 tons and 2 tons ; 5°77, 1155, 1°155 and 3°464 tons ; of the last four 
the first, third, and fourth are struts and the second is a tie.] 


9. ABCD consists of a quadrilateral consisting of four light rods 
loosely jointed, which is stiffened by a rod BD; at A and C act forces 
equal to 40 lbs. weight. Given that AB=2 ft, BC=3 ft, CD=4 ft., 
DA=4t ft., and DB=5 ft., find the tensions or thrusts of the rods. 

[The tensions of AB, BC, CD, and DA are 32°4, 364, 16°8, and 
25°5 lbs. wt.; the thrust of BD is 36°7 lbs. wt.] 


10. Two uniform equal rods, AB, BC, are freely jointed at B, and are 
suspended freely from a peg at A, the rods being maintained at right 
angles to one another by a massless string AC fastened to the peg at A; 
having given the weight W of each rod, shew graphically that the tension 
of the string is ‘67 W, and that the stress across the joint B is equal to 4 W, 
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11. ABC is a horizontal line such that AB=5 ft., and BO=15 ft. 
D is a point vertically over B such that BD=10 feet and /# bisects DC. 
AC, CD, DA, BD, BE are rods forming a framework ; loads of 10 cwt. 
each are applied at D and JZ, and the system is supported at A and C. 
Draw the reciprocal figure, and determine the stresses in the different 


members of the framework. 
[5°63, 13°13, 15°77, 6°76, 12°58, 5, and 9:01 ewt.] 


12. <A framework consisting of five bars AB, BC, CA, CD, DA, freely 
jointed at their extremities, is placed in a vertical plane. A/C'is a right- 
angled triangle with AB horizontal and AC vertical and AB=AC=10 feet. 
The angle BAD is 135° and ACD is 120°. The framework supports a 
vertical load of 1 ton at D, equilibrium being maintained by vertical forces 
at A and B. Find the magnitude of these forces and the reactions in the 
various bars of the frame. 

[3°37, 2°37, 2°37, 3°35, 1, 2°73, and 3°35 tons wt. ] 


13. A Warren girder, consisting of equilateral triangles, has five 
joints in the bottom boom and four joints in the top boom. ‘The ends of 
the bottom boom rest on piers at the same level. There is a load of 
3 tons at each of the bottom joints and a load of 5 tons at the second top 
joint, counting from the left. Find graphically the reactions at the piers 
and the stresses in the four inclined members which slope down towards 
the left. [10°625, 9°375, 8°80, 5°34, 3:90, and 7°36 tons wt.] 


14, A Warren girder, of 48 feet span, has the lower boom divided into 
four segments and the lengths of the inclined members are 12 feet. It is 
loaded with a uniformly distributed load of 2 tons per foot run and a 
concentrated load of 50 tons at the centre. Find the magnitude and 
sense of the stresses in the members. 

[Replace the load on each segment by a weight, equal to half the load, 
acting at each of the ends of the segment. } 


15. A roof is in section half of a regular octagon ABCDE; the points 
A and D, and also the points B and Z, are connected by tie beams and the 
whole of it is to be regarded as freely jointed at the points A, B, C, D, # 
and supported on walls of equal height at A and # ‘The roof is covered 
with a uniform covering of tiles. By a graphical method, or otherwise, 
obtain the magnitudes of the stresses in the different members of the roof 
in terms of the total weight of the roof, the weight of the framework 
being regarded as negligible in comparison. The weight of each section 
of the tiling covering the beams AB, BC, CD, DE may be assumed to act 
at the middle point of each beam. 


16. Shew that the line of action of the resultant of any system of 
forces is the locus of the points of intersection of the extreme sides of all 
funiculars of the system, 


CHAPTER VIL 
SHEARING STRESSES. BENDING MOMENTS 


126. IN this chapter we shall consider some examples of 
the internal actions upon a section of a beam. 


Take the case of a beam, as in the figure, supported at its 
ends and acted upon by forces P;, P., P;,... acting at points 
A,, A;, As,.... Take any section ABCD of the beam. Call 
the part to the left of this section M and that to the right UW. 
The action of M on NV consists of a multitude of forces exerted 
by the fibres which cross the section ABCD. But, whatever 
these forces are, they must together with the forces P,, P,, 
P,,... R keep the part NV in equilibrium. 

Hence the resultant of these forces across the section A BOD 
must be equal and opposite to the resultant of the forces P,, 
920 AP Pa 

Now if we take any point O on the section A BCD as origin, 
and lines parallel to the edges of the beam as axes, we shall 
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find in Chap. X, that all the forces acting on NV are equivalent to 
three component forces at O parallel to the axes, 


and three component couples at O about the axes. 


These compound into a single force and a single couple. 

Hence the resultant at the section ABCD of the actions 
along the fibres must be equivalent to a single force and a 
single couple. 

The actions of the part M on the part W are equal and 
opposite to those of V on M. Hence, whatever forces and 
couples we assume as the resultant of the actions on one side 
of the section A BCD, we must assume equal and opposite forces 
and couples on the other side of this section. 


127. In the case which most generally occurs, the forces 
which act on a beam are in the vertical plane which contains 
its length. Thus if the forces P,, P,, Ps,... in the preceding 
article are all in the plane of the paper, it is clear that there 
is no resultant action parallel to CD, and no resultant couples 
about lines parallel to DA or the length of the rod. 

In this case, which is the only one we shall consider in this 
book, the actions on the section ABCD reduce to 

(1) a force parallel to the length of the beam, or a tangent 
to its length, called the Tension ; 

(2) a force perpendicular to its length called the Shear 
or Shearing Stress; 

(3) a resultant couple about a line perpendicular to the 
length of the beam called the Bending Moment or Stress 
Couple. 


128. It is a matter of common experience that, in the case 
of a body like a lead pencil, it is the Bending Moment, and not 
the Tension, that causes it to break; in the case of a string, 
however, the Bending Moment is of no consequence, and it is 
the Tension which causes it to snap. 

Since it is clear that the tendency of the rod to break is 
greater, the greater is the bending moment, the latter is always 
taken as the measure of the tendency to break. 

The Shearing Stress and Bending Moment may both be 
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exhibited graphically by erecting at each point of the rod an 
ordinate proportional to either of them, 


129. If a horizontal beam be subjected to any vertical 
loading, to shew that the vertical shear S ts equal to ee where 
x 


d 
M is the bending moment at the point considered. 


ttt Ht 


4S {x sMtoM 


<p Ja 
La ¥gi6S 


Consider any small element PQ (= 82) of the beam at a 
distance # from A. Let S be the upward shear at the face P 
and S+ 6S the corresponding downward shear at the face Q. 
Let M be the bending moment ) at P and thus M+ 6M the 
bending moment °) at Q. 

[In the lower figure PQ is shewn magnified.] 

Let X be the load per unit of length at P, so that the load 
on PQ may be taken to be Xéx acting at its middle point. 
Then, taking moments about P for the element PQ, we have 


M=M+ 8M — (8+ 88) Sx— X80. ~, 
6M 
meg S+oS= .-— 3X. da. 


Proceeding to the limit when 6a is zero, we have, for any 


finite loading, 
dM 
S= aes 
It follows that, if we draw the curve of shearing stress and 
also the curve of bending moment, the ordinate to the former 
curve measures the slope of the latter curve. 
Again, if we resolve vertically the forces acting on the 
element, we have _ 
S=S+ 68+ Xdz, 
ds 


1, iar X, in the limit. 
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130. Ex.1. A beam, 12 ft. long and of negligible weight, is supported 
at tts ends and carries 2 tons at the quarter-length from one end, 3 tons at 
the middle, and 4 tons at the quarter-length from the other end ; draw the 
curves of bending moment and shearing stress for the whole beam. 

Let R and 2’ be the reactions of the supports at the ends, so that, by 
taking moments about them, we easily have #=4 and #’=6 tons. 


3 4 
WLS ey Wifi oe LL Ey Ly tet 
sim sm, sim, sm, 
Ata point P between A and C let the bending moment and shearing 


stress be ¥ and S as marked ; similarly for a point P; between C and D 
let these be J, and Sj, and so on. 


Let AP=z, A Pi=%, AP =o, AP3=2g. 


Equating the bending moment at P to the moment of the forces on 
the part to the left of P, we have 


AS) i (RNG 

and, on resolving vertically, Sa Rad — [ ritreteeeecevecee vessennes (1). 

Similarly, we have for P; 

M,=R. a, —2(a,-AC)=22,+6 

| Rona } SRP EROS OBC DENG (2). 

For P, we have, considering the part to the right of P,, 

M,=R’ (12 — a2) —4 (AH x) =24 — x5 

and S9=4—Rh'= Eat ee ed (3). 

Finally for P;, taking the part to the right of Ps, 

M,=R' (AB — #3) =60— 523 

and Sas —-f'= aii } Cr ee er a (4). 
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If we erect ordinates at each point of the beam to represent the 
bending moment at the point, the locus of the ends will clearly be straight 
lines AF, FG, GH, and HB, where CF, DG, and EH represent 12, 18, and 
15 foot-tons respectively. 

Also the curves representing the shearing stresses will be horizontal 
straight lines KA’, LL’, NN’, and QQ’, where AK, CL, DN, and EQ 
represent 4, 2, —1, and —5 tons respectively. 

Tn all cases where we have concentrated loads it will be found that the 
bending-moment curves are straight lines, so that all we need determine 
are the values of the bending moments at the points of loading. 

There is discontinuity in the shearing stress at a point of loading such 
as C’; this is due to the assumption that the load is concentrated at 0 and 
applied there at a single mathematical point ; in practice a load cannot 
be applied at a single point, so that there is no such abrupt discontinuity. 


Ex. 2, AB is a stiff uniform beam, of weight W and length 2a, supported 
‘at A and B so as to be horizontal; a weight 7 is placed at a point C of 


the beam such that AC=% 3 draw the curves of bending moment and shearing 


stress. 
If w is the weight of the beam per unit of length, then W=2wa. 


Box: Maceo isc 
Sy aN, 
S; 
By taking moments about A and B, we easily have R=W and 
_2Ww 
pa 


For a point P between A and C, where AP=2, we have the bending 


ment UM : 
ei, = moment ») of the forces acting on AP about P 


= Re-wn.s0= 1 [98 — da eloleielelelalaie\siaisisiecsieisisvaelelsiate cyaia(é/e'e (1) 


Tf S be the shearing stress there, then 
Rh-S=wz, 


Ww 
so that S=- 2a Mie 20) tate on gaic saws v see e9 one (2), 
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For a point P; between @ and B, where AP, =, we have similarly 


Ww 4a. 4a? 
M=h.x—we. ba 2 (2-$)= - (o1- - =o a 


3 2 4a 
2W 
and R-Sy=wa+—ss 
Ww 2a 
so that Sy=- 9a (2-3) oe eceeccesccsessereccecesccces (4). 


Taking any suitable vertical distance to represent the unit of bending 
moment, the curve (1) represents the arc AA of a parabola whose vertex 
is at a point Z vertically over B; whilst the curve (3) is an arc KB of an 
equal parabola whose vertex Z is on the ordinate 


2 - 
a=, viz. Hy. 


Again taking any suitable vertical distance to represent unit shear, 
then (2) is the straight line DZ, and (4) is the straight line FHG. 

As in the last article, the ordinate to the shear line measures the slope 
at the corresponding point of the bending-moment curve; each has 


discontinuity at the ordinate through C. 


The maximum bending moment is given by ont , and then it is equal 


4a 
to W. >: 
In all cases where we have uniform loaded beams, supported at various 


points, we shall find that the bending-moment curves are all portions of 
parabolas with the same latus rectum. 


Ex. 3. A horizontal beam AB, of span 21 and negligible weight, is 
supported at tts two ends and carries a moving load PQ, of uniform 
intensity w and of length 2a, wherea<l. Find the maximum bending 
moment at @ cross section O, and shew that tt occurs when O divides the load 
PQ in the same ratio as it divides the beam AB. 


R, Ra 
P Q 
ESS 
A 5 B 
M< 1S 
“sl “h 


Let 2, and FR, be the reactions of the supports and let AP=é. 
By taking moments about A and B, we have 
w 


R= (2l-—a@—&) and R= (a+é). 
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Let A0=-2 and let M be the bending moment at 0. Taking moments 
for the part AQ, we have 


U=R,. a-F (a- é)2 


wa 
=F (2l-a-£)e-F (wo Goomeuataesseacensec (1). 
For a given position of the section 0, Mis a maximum when ce =0, 
te. when —~F+(#-£)=0, 
. a 
t.e. when =2 (1 - 7) Retoatccens cece cedseeescses (2), 
and then Joe eta jd ol 


Substituting in (1) the value of é given by (2), we easily have 


Mmax. =>  (1-§) (20 — x) a, 
so that the curve of maximum bending moment is a parabola whose 


vertex is vertically above the middle point of 4B. 


Let S be the shearing stress at 0. Resolving vertically for the part 
AO, we have 


= R,-w (42—-£)=% [2al—a?-— in ae 
S=h,-—w (a@—-&) 7 [2al — a? —la+(l—a) €] aS 
For a given position of the section O this clearly increases with & and 
it is thus a maximum when P is at O, and then Smax. =F [2al — a? — ax], 


and the curve of maximum shearing stress is thus a straight line. 


Ex. 4. A stiff horizontal beam AB is supported at one end A and at 
some other point C. If the greatest possible uniformly distributed weight is 
to be placed upon it without MEI it, shew that C must divide the beam in 
the ratio f2+1:1. 

Let AB=2l, AC=y, and let &, and R; be the mete at A and C, so 


that, if w be the load per unit of length, then R,=20l L— 7” ga, nd ma 


If x be <AC, the bending moment for any section distant 2 from Wy 
= hye - a 2, 


and is thus a maximum when R, —wa=0. 
Hence the maximum bending moment for the part AC 


aire (ey 
=4 raid it) Peay o- (1). 


Also the maximum bending moment for the part CB is clearly at C, 
and 


=hw. CB == CR! 2 eee (2). 
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If (1) and (2) are not equal we can lessen the greater, and hence lessen 


the maximum tendency to break, by altering y. 
They are equal, and then the maximum bending moment is made as 


small as is possible, when 


a} (“Sy-4 CEN Senenseoee De odes (3), 


yf F 
and then at—y= 21 5 OE DENUAP* 
AC ay 2 
CB Ql-y 2-/2 
The other solutions of (3) give impossible results since clearly y must 
be positive and greater than / and less than 20, 


In this case =/2+1, 


EXAMPLES 


1. A beam AB is supported at its ends so as to be horizontal. Draw 
the curves of shearing stress and bending moment 

(1) when the beam is uniformly loaded, shewing that the bending 
moment at P varies as AP. PB; 

(2) when its weight is neglected but it supports a weight W at its 
middle point. 


2. A beam AB is fixed at A so as to be horizontal there; draw the 
curves of shearing stress and bending moment 

(1) when it is uniformly loaded ; 

(2) when its weight is neglected but it supports a weight W at its 
middle point. 


3. Draw the shear and bending-moment diagrams in the case of a 
beam, 80 feet long, supported at the middle point, anchored at one end 
and loaded with 50 tons at the other end. 


4. A beam, 25 feet long, is supported at one end and at a point 
5 feet from the other end. It carries a distributed load of 500 pounds 
per foot run and a load of 10000 pounds at the overhanging end. Find 
the pressures on the supports, and the maximum bending moment and the 
section where this occurs. Draw also the curves of bending moment and 
of shearing stress. 

[The pressures are 2187-5 and 20312°5 lbs. wt.; the greatest bending 
moment is at the second point of support. ] 


. 5, A beam AB, 10 feet long, is supported at two points 2 and 7 feet 
from A. Weights of 1 and 2 tons are placed at A and B, and in addition 
there is a uniformly distributed load of 2 tons per foot run between the 
supports. Sketch the diagrams of bending moments and shearing force 
and find, graphically or otherwise, where the bending moment is zero, 
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6. A beam AB, used as a cantilever, is anchored at A an 
at its middle point C which is at the same level as A. Draw the 
of bending moment and shearing stress . 

(1) when a weight of 10 tons is attached at B and a weight of 5 
at the middle point of AC; 

(2) when 10 tons is attached at B and there is a distributed weight 
of 5 tons on AC; 


the weight of the beam being neglected in each case. 


0. 


7, AB is a horizontal beam, 18 feet long, supported at A and B; 
C and D are points on it such that AC=6 feet and AD=10 feet. At 
Cand D are placed loads of 4 and 5 tons, and there is a distributed load 
of 1 ton per foot from A to C; ‘5 ton per foot from C to D and 2 tons per 
foot from D to B. Draw the curves of shearing stress and bending 
moment for the different portions of the beam. 


8. An electric trolley-post is fixed vertically and has an overhanging 
arm which supports the wires at a distance of 10 feet out from the centre 
line of the post. Each post supports 200 lbs. of wire and the overhanging 
arm weighs 200 lbs. Assuming that the weight of the arm is evenly 
distributed along its length, sketch the curves shewing the shear and the 
bending moment along the length of the arm, and calculate the bending 
moment at the bottom of the post. 


9. A horizontal beam, 25 feet long, is supported at one end A and at 
a point CO 5 feet from theend 5. The intensity of load gradually increases 
from 4 ton per foot run at B to 14 tons per foot run at A. Find the 
maximum bending moment and shear force in the beam. Sketch diagrams 
of bending moment and shearing force. 


10. AB is a stiff uniform beam, of weight W and length 27, and is 
supported at its ends so as to be horizontal; a man of weight W’ stands 
on it at P where AP=&(</). Shew that the curve of bending moment 
consists of two ares of parabolas of equal latera recta, and that the bending 

; : We 
moment is greatest at a point distant 7— W € from A. 

11. A beam, of 80 feet span and weighing one ton per foot run, 
carries a rolling load of two tons per foot run, and the rolling load covers 
a distance of 10 feet. Draw, roughly to scale, the curves of maximum 
positive and negative shearing force as the load crosses over. 


12. A train equivalent to a rolling load of 13 tons per foot run 
traverses a girder of 120 foot span. Draw diagrams of maximum possible 
bending moment and maximum possible shear stress at every point if the 
rolling load is (1) greater than 120 feet in length, (2) only 60 feet in length. 


13. Two rolling loads of 10 tons and 15 tons respectively, at an 
interval of 74 feet, cross a girder of 75 foot span, the larger load leading. 
Draw diagrams of maximum possible bending moment and shearing force 
for the whole girder. 
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14. A continuous load of w tons per foot is drawn slowly over a level 
bridge consisting of a single rigid girder a feet in length. The load is 
devoid of rigidity and is longer than the bridge, and the weight of the 
bridge itself is neglected. P is a point on the girder distant & feet from 
(a—k)? 

2a 
tons; and that if from the end 0 of the moving load in any position a 
vertical OS is drawn proportional to the shearing stress at P, the curve 
traced out by S consists of four parabolic arcs and a straight line. 


the nearer end. Shew that the maximum shearing stress at P is w 


15. A uniform girder is supported at its ends and the load is 
concentrated at its middle. Shew that the maximum bending moment is 
twice as great as it would be if the load were uniformly distributed. 


16. The lower end A of a thin uniform rod is attached to a smooth 
hinge, its upper end B resting against a smooth vertical plane ; shew that 
the tendency to break at any point P varies as the product of the distances 
of P from A and B. 


17. A man, of weight W, can just walk across a certain horizontal 
plank, of weight nW and length /, without breaking it if the plank is 
supported at its two ends. Shew that if the plank, still horizontal, is 
clamped at one end and free at the other, the man can only venture 
along it for a distance 

Z7(1-3 7). 


18. A symmetrical arch, of span a and height h, is to be constructed 
of straight massless jointed rods to carry seven equal weights w at horizontal 
distances 4a apart, in such a way that there shall be no bending moment 
at any point of the rods. Shew how the form of the arch may be 
determined by graphical construction, and prove that the horizontal forces 
wa 


h 


19. <A uniform rod, of length a and weight w, has strings each of 
length 6 attached to its ends and to two fixed points, one of which is ata 
height a@ vertically above the other, so as to form a parallelogram. If 
the rod is made to rotate with uniform angular velocity » about the 
vertical line, shew that the bending moment at a distance x from either 
wa (a— x) tana 

2a 
vertical. Shew also that the tensions of the strings are equal and that 


necessary to keep the ends in position are 


end is , where a is the inclination of each string to the 


bw? cos a=. 


20. A light horizontal rod, of length a, whose ends are supported, is 
loaded so that the tendency to break at any point is proportional to the 
load per unit length at the same point; shew that the load at any point 


A + WX : : 
varies as sin 7, where « is the distance of the point from an end of the 


rod, 
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{If & be the reaction at an end, w, the weight per unit of length at 


a point distant £ from this end, and dw, the bending moment at a 
distance # from the same end, the condition of the question gives 


r.we= Ba [(e—€) was, 


Hence, on differentiating twice with respect to 2, we have 


dw, 


ee iw 


— Wy. 


oe. We=A sin| & +d], where A and D are constants. 


Also w, must be zero when x=0 or a, since the bending moment 
must be zero at either end. 
a 
== .] 
Vr 
21. <A semi-circular wire, of weight W and radius a, hangs in a 


vertical plane from one end A about which it can turn freely. Find the 
bending moment at any point. 


[In Art. 146, Ex. 1, it will be shewn that the centre of gravity @ of 


Hence D=0, and 


the wire is at a distance aa from the centre; also for equilibrium G must 
7 

be vertically below 4. Hence the diameter through 4 must be inclined 

at an angle a to the vertical, where tan a=s. If P be a point of the 


wire, such that AP is inclined at 6 to the vertical, the bending moment 
at =the sum of the moments of all the external forces on one side of P 


-a)i 2a dp [2a sin Pp cos (a— fp) — 2a sin 6 cos (a - 6)] 


mui — 6) sin (a — 29)+sin 6 sin (a— 6)].] 


22. A gipsy’s tripod consists of three equal stiff uniform sticks freely 
hinged at one common end from which hangs the kettle. The other ends 
of the sticks rest on the ground and are prevented from slipping by a 
smooth circular hoop which encloses them and is fixed to the plane. Shew 
that the bending moment of each stick will be greatest at its middle 
point and that it will be independent of the length of the sticks and of 
the weight of the kettle. 


23. A uniform rod, of length 227, rests symmetrically on two props in 
the same horizontal line at a distance 2c apart. If /<2c, shew that the 
tendency to break will be greatest at a prop or in the middle according as 
22 (2+,/2)¢; but that if 2>2c, the tendency to break will be greatest at 
a prop. What happens if 22=(2+,/2)c? 

[If 7<2c, the bending moments at a prop and at the centre are of 
opposite signs, and the absolute magnitudes only must be compared.] 


L. 8. 5 
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94. A beam, of length 2/7, is loaded uniformly, and the intensity of 
the load over the central half of the beam is double that over the two end 
quarters. It is to be supported by two props equidistant from the centre, 
and so situated that the bending moment on the beam is the least possible. 


Shew that the props should each be at a distance : from the centre. 


131. A beam, supported at the ends, ts loaded with a number 
of concentrated loads ; to shew that the funicular polygon for the 
loads ws a diagram of bending moments for the beam. 


‘ 
M Ay As 


Let the beam MN be loaded at points 4,, A,, A,, A, with 


weights Dee As; X3, D6 as in the fi ure, Let R 
reactions at WM and JN. A 8 and S be the 
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Draw a vertical line AH such that AB, BO, CD, DE repre- 
sent X,, X,, X;, X, respectively. Take any pole 0, and draw 
OA, OB, OC, OD, OF. 

Starting with any point a on Xj, draw lines £, a8 parallel 
to OA, OB and then fy parallel to OC, and so on as in Art. 113; 
we finally obtain the line ef Draw OX parallel to it, and then 
XA, EX represent R and S. 

Also draw OH perpendicular to A, so that OH (=h) repre- 
sents the constant horizontal component of a, b, ¢, .... 

Let P be any point on MN between A, and A,, and draw 
PKL vertically to meet the funicular polygon in K and Z. We 
shall shew that the bending moment at P is represented 
by KL. 

From the force diagram it is clear that 

X, = b along a8 and ¢ along yf, 
X;=c along Py and d along dy, 
A,=dalong v6 and e along éé, 
and S=e along oe and f along cf. 
Hence 
X,, X3, X4, S=b along af and f along ef&. 

Hence the sum of their moments about P = moment of b 
along a8 about P together with the moment of f along ef 
about P. 

Now 6 along L§ is equal to a vertical component, which has 
no moment about P, and a horizontal component h whose 
moment about P is h. PL’). 

So the moment of f along ef about Pish.PK ). 

Hence the total moment about P of the forces X_, X3, X,, 8 

Saher Ph ah KL), 
i.e. the bending moment about P is represented by KL, and is 
equal to this intercept multiplied by the force which is repre- 
sented by the distance of the pole O from the line of loads. 

Similarly any other case may be considered. 

It will be noted that this proposition is really the same as 
that of Art. 117 for a system of forces which are all parallel. 


Ex. Draw out the case of a beam, 60 feet long, supported at the 
ends and loaded at points distant 12, 28 and 48 feet from one end with 
weights 5, 6 and 4 tons respectively. Shew clearly the scale upon which 
the diagram must be read. 

6—2 
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132 Another graphical construction for the bending 
moment may be given as follows. 

Let MN =1, MA,=a,, MA,=a,, MA,;=45, and MA,=%. 

Draw MB, perpendicular to MN to represent S.1, and on it 
take B,, B,, B, so that B,B;, B,B,, B,B,, B,M represent X,.d, 
Xg.Q3, Xo-M, and X,. a, respectively. 

Join NB, meeting the vertical through A, in C,; join CB; 
meeting the vertical through A, in (;, and so on. 

We thus obtain the polygon MC,0,0,0,N, the ordinate of 
which at any point P of the beam represents the bending 
moment at P, 

B, 


For if this ordinate PU meet 0,0,, C,C,, C,N in VS Wexs 
the bending moment at P 


=§.PN-X,.PA,-X,.P4,—X,.PA, 


Ley PA} Wi oo Dio PA, 
=n Sl “Mae Ait 794, Xie FAA 2a, 
so that the bending moment at P is represented by 
PN PA; PA, PA; 
WN: MB, ‘WA. BB; — — Wa, BB, — ~ 714, BB. 
2.6. by PX-XW-WV-VU, 
ue. by PU. 


Similarly for any other point of the beam. 
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133. As in Art. 181, it is clear that the resultant of the 
loads X,, X5, X, is equivalent to b along a8 and e along 66, we. 
the resultant of the loads X,, X35, X, passes through the inter- 
section of the sides 6 and ¢ of the funicular polygon. So for any 
other pair of sides. 

Hence through the point of intersection of any two sides b 
and e of the funicular polygon passes the resultant of the loads 
that lie between 6 and e. 

Now let the loading be continuous, so that the funicular 
polygon becomes a continuous curve and the sides b and e two 
tangents at points U and V of it. 


R 


Fin. 


Then through 7 passes the resultant of all the loads 
on MN. 
Draw the curve of loads F,U,V,G4. 
The horizontal distance of the resultant load on MN 
from M 
_ WB, + Wel + «+ _Syday . 
Ww ws. Syda, 
=distance from M of the centre of gravity of the load curve, 
as will be seen in Art. 145. 
Hence the vertical through 7’ passes through the centre of 
gravity of the load curve, z.e. any two tangents to the bending- 
moment curve intersect in a point which is vertically below 
the centre of gravity of the load curve. 


CHAPTER VIIl 
CENTRE OF GRAVITY 


134. Every particle of matter is attracted to the centre of 
the Earth, and the force with which the Earth attracts any 
particle to itself is proportional to the mass of the particle. 

Any body may be considered as an agglomeration of par- 
ticles. If the body be small, compared with the Earth, the lines 
joining its component particles to the centre of the Earth will 
be very approximately parallel, and in this chapter we shall 
consider them to be absolutely parallel. 

On every particle, therefore, of a rigid body there is acting 
a force vertically downwards which we call its weight. These 
forces may by the process of compounding parallel forces, 
Art. 33, be compounded into a single force, equal to the sum of 
the weights of the particles, acting at some definite point of the 
body. Such a point is called the centre of gravity of the body. 


Centre of gravity. Def. The centre of gravity of a body, 
or system of particles rigidly connected together, is that point 
through which the line of action of the weight of the body always 
passes. 


135. Since the construction for the position of the resultant 
of parallel forces depends only on the point of application and 
magnitude, and not on the direction of the forces, the point we 
finally arrive at is the same if the body be turned through 
any angle; for the weights of the portions of the body are still 
parallel, although they have not the same direction, relative to 
the body, in the two positions. 

We can hence shew that a body can only have one centre of 
gravity. or, if possible, let it have two centres of gravity G 
and G,. Let the body be turned, if necessary, until GG, be 
horizontal. We shall then have the resultant of a system of 
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vertical forces acting both through @ and through G,. But the 
resultant force, being itself necessarily vertical, cannot act in the 
horizontal line GG}. 


Hence there can be only one centre of gravity. 


136. Ifthe body be not so small that the weights of its component 
parts may all be considered to be very approximately parallel, it has not 
necessarily a centre of gravity. 

In any case, the point of the body at which we arrive by the construc- 
tion of Art. 33, has, however, very important properties and is called its 
Centre of Mass, or Centre of Inertia. If the body be of uniform density, 
its centre of mass coincides with its Centroid, or Mean Centre. 


137. Thin uniform rod AB. The centre of gravity is 
clearly its middle point G; since, for every particle between 
and A, there is an equal particle at an equal distance from G 
between G and B. 


A uniform parallelogram ABCD. By dividing the paral. 
lelogram into a very large number of very thin strips, by lines 
parallel to AD, it is clear that all their centres of gravity, and 
hence that of the whole figure, lie on the line joining the middle 
points of AD and BC. Similarly, it lies on the line joining the 
middle points of AB and CD. Hence it is at the intersection of 
the diagonals. 


Uniform triangular lamina ABC. Let D, E be the middle 
points of BC and CA. By dividing the triangle into a very 
large number of very thin strips by lines parallel to BC it is 
clear that all their centres of gravity, and therefore that of the 
whole figure, lie on AD. Similarly, it lies on BH. The centre 
of gravity G is therefore at the meet of AD and BE. By 
similar triangles GAB, GDE we easily have GD=43GA, and 
hence GD=4DA, giving G. 

It is clear that G is also the centre of gravity of equal weights 
at A,B, C. For weights w at B and C are equivalent to 2w 
at D and this with w at A clearly gives 3w at G (Art. 31). 
Hence any uniform triangle may be replaced as far as its weight 
is concerned by particles each one-third of its weight placed at 
its angular points. 

Uniform tetrahedron ABCD. Let G,, G, be the centres of 
gravity of the faces ABC, DAB. By dividing the tetrahedron 
into a very large number of very thin slices by means of planes 
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parallel to the face ABC, it can be shewn that the centre of 
gravity of each slice, and thus that of the whole tetrahedron, lies 
on DG,. Similarly it lies on CG,. Hence the required centre 
of gravity G is at their intersections. By similar triangles we 
then have, if / be the middle point of AB, 

GG, GG, HG, 1 

GDE DC = LOS: 
so that G,G =1G,D, giving the position of G. 

The tetrahedron may be replaced by particles equal to one- 
quarter of its weight at each vertex. For particles w at A, B, 
C are, as in the case of the triangle, equivalent to 3w at G,, and 
3w at G, and w at D are equivalent to 4w at G (Art. 31). 


Pyramid on any base. Solid Cone. If the base of the 
pyramid in the previous case be any plane figure ABCLMN... 
whose centre of gravity is G,, it may be shewn, by a similar 
method of proof, that the centre of gravity must lie on the line 
joining D to G4. 

Also by drawing the planes DAG,, DBG,, ... the whole 
pyramid may be split into a number of pyramids on triangular 
bases, the centres of gravity of which all lie on a plane parallel 
to ABCL... and at a distance from D of three-quarters that of 
the latter plane. Hence the centre of gravity of the whole lies 
on the line GD, and divides it in the ratio 1 : 3. 

Let now the sides of the plane base form a regular polygon, 
and let their number be indefinitely increased. Ultimately the 
plane base becomes a circle, and the pyramid becomes a solid 
cone having D as its vertex; also the point G, is now the centre 
of the circular base. 

Hence the centre of gravity of a solid right circular cone is 
on the line joining the centre of the base to the vertex ata 
distance from the base equal to one-quarter of the distance of 
the vertex. 


Surface of aright circular cone. Since the surface of a cone 
can be divided into an infinite number of triangular laminas, 
by joining the vertex of the cone-to points on the circular base 
indefinitely close to one another, and since their centres of 
gravity all lie in a plane parallel to the base of the cone at a 
distance from the vertex equal to two-thirds of that of the base, 
the centre of gravity of the whole cone must lie in that plane. 
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But, by symmetry, the centre of gravity must lie on the axis 
of the cone. 

Hence the required point is the point in which the above 
plane meets the axis, and therefore is on the axis at a point 
distant from the base one-third the height of the cone. 


138. General formulae for the determination of the 
centre of gravity. If a system of particles whose weights are 
Wy}, Wa, Ws, ++. Wn be at points whose coordinates referred to fixed 
axes Ox, Oy, Oz in space are (a, Y1, 21), (@2, Yas 22)) +++ (Bay Yn> 2n)s 
then the coordinates (%, ¥, 2) of the centre of gravity G are 
given by 


ga wim + Wey + 0+ Wn Mn — & (W,2,) 


Wy + Wat oes + Wy 2, (w,).? 
= > (wy) Hy > (w,2) 
atx ay and z= Syeeye 


These formulae are proved in Art. 34 since weights of par- 
ticles are merely a particular case of a system of parallel forces. 

If all the particles lie on a straight line, the first of these 
formulae give G; if they lie in a plane, only the first two are 
wanted. 


139. Given the centre of gravity of the two portions of a body, 
to find the centre of gravity of the whole body. 

Let the given centres of gravity be G, and G,, and let the 
weights of the two portions be W, and W,; the required point 
G, by Art. 31, divides GG, so that 


GiGG Gas Waa Wa 
The point @ may also be obtained by the use of Art. 138. 


Ex. On the same base AB, and on opposite sides of it, isosceles triangles 
CAB and DAB are described whose altitudes are 
12 inches and 6 inches respectively. Find the dis- C 
tance from AB of the centre of gravity of the quadri- 
lateral CADLD. 
Let CLD be the perpendicular to AB, meeting it 
in Z, and let G, and G, be the centres of gravity of 
the two triangles CAB and DAB respectively, so that , B 
CG,-3. CL=8, A 
and OG, = CL+ LG,=124+2=14. n 
The weights of the triangles are proportional to 
their areas, z.e. to 4B. 12 and $AB, 6. 
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If G be the centre of gravity of the whole figure, we have 
ACAB x CG,+ADABxCG, _12x8+6x 14 40 

AVAB+ADAB f iO Mah ee 
Hence LG = CL —CG'=2 inches. 


This result may be verified experimentally by cutting the figure out of 
thin cardboard. 


OG= 


140. Given the centre of gravity of the whole of a body and 
of a portion of the body, to find the centre of gravity of the 
remainder. 

Let G be the centre of gravity of a body ABCD, and G, that 
of the portion ADC. Let W be the weight of the whole body 
and W, that of the portion ACD, so that W,(= W — W,) 1s the 
weight of the portion ABC. 

Let G, be the centre of gravity of the portion ABC. Since 
W, at G, and W, at G, have their 
centre of gravity at G, therefore A 
G must lie on GG, and be such 
that 

Wee GG, = Wa. GG,: 


Hence, given G and G4, we 


obtain G, by producing G,G to Cc 
G,, so that 
ue ie Beals 
GG, = W,. GG, = WT. GG. 


The required point may be also obtained by means of 
Art. 138. 


Ex. roma circular disc, of radius r,vs cut out a circle, whose diameter 
is a radius of the disc; find the centre of gravity 
of the remainder. 

Since the areas of circles are to one another 
as the squares of their radii, the portion cut off 
is one-quarter, and the portion remaining is 
three-quarters, of the whole, so that W,=} Wo. 

Hence W,. 0Gp= Wy. 0G,=4W,x4r. 

O0G,=tr. a 

This may be verified experimentally. 


141. Ifa rigid body be in equilibrium, one point only of the 
body being fimed, the centre of gravity of the body will be in the 
vertical line passing through the fixed point of the body. 
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Let O be the fixed point of the body, and @ its centre of 
gravity. 

; The forces acting on the body are the reaction at the fixed 
point of support of the body and the weights of the component 
parts of the body, which are equivalent to a single vertical force 
through the centre of gravity of the body. 


Also, when two forces keep a body in equilibrium, they must 
be equal and opposite and have the same line of action, so that 
the vertical line through G must pass through the point 0. 

Two cases arise; the first, in which the centre of gravity G 
is below the point of suspension OQ, and the second, in which G 
is above 0. In the first case, the body, if slightly displaced 
from its position of equilibrium, will tend to return to this 
position ; in the second case, the body will not tend to return to 
its position of equilibrium. 


142. If a body be placed with its base in contact with a 
horizontal plane, tt will stand, or fall, according as the vertical 
line drawn through the centre of gravity of the body meets the 
plane within, or without, the base. 


The forces acting on the body are its weight, which acts at 
its centre of gravity G, and the reactions of the plane, acting at 
different points of the base of the body. ‘These reactions are all 
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vertical, and hence they may be compounded into a single 
vertical force acting at some point of the base. 

Since the resultant of two like parallel forces acts always at 
a point between the forces, it follows that the resultant of all the 
reactions on the base of the body cannot act through a point 
outside the base. 

Hence, if the vertical line through the centre of gravity of 
the body meet the plane at a point out- 
side the base, it cannot be balanced by 
the resultant reaction, and the body 
cannot therefore be in equilibrium, but 
must fallover. If the base of the body 
be a figure having a re-entrant angle as 
in the annexed figure, we must extend 
the meaning of the word “base” in the 
enunciation to mean the area included in the figure obtained by 
drawing a piece of thread tightly round the geometrical base. 
In the above figure the “base” therefore means the area 
ABDEFA. 

For example, the point C, at which the resultant reaction 
acts, may lie within the area AHB, but it cannot lie without 
the dotted line AB. If the point C were on the line AB, 
between A and B, the body would be on the point of falling over. 


EXAMPLES 


1. The base of a triangle is fixed, and its vertex moves on a given 
straight line; shew that the centre of gravity also moves on a straight 
line 


2. The base of a triangle is fixed, and it has a given vertical angle ; 
shew that the centre of gravity of the triangle moves on an arc of a 
certain circle. 


3. <A given weight is placed anywhere on a triangle; shew that the 
centre of gravity of the system lies within a certain triangle. 


4, Shew that the centre of gravity of three uniform rods forming the 
sides of a triangle is at the centre of the in-circle of the triangle whose 
angular points are the middle points of the three rods. 


5. If three forces act on a point P which are represented by p. PA, 
p. PB, and ». PC respectively, shew that their resultant is 34. PG, where 
G is the centre of gravity of the triangle 4 BC. 
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6. A particle P is acted upon by forces towards the points A, B, CO)... 
which are represented by X. PA, p. PB, v. PC, ...; shew that their re- 
sultant is represented by (A+y+v+...) PG, where @ is the centre of 
gravity of weights placed at A, B, 0, ... proportional to Ny (Ps TP dae 
respectively. 

[This is the generalised form of Art, 25, and -may be proved by 
successive applications of that article.] 


7. To find the centre of gravity of a quadrilateral lamina having two 
parallel sides, 

Let ABCD be the quadrilateral, having 
the sides 4B and CD parallel and equal to 
2a and 2b respectively. 

Let Hand /' be the middle points of AB 
and CD respectively. Join DH and £C; the 
areas of the triangles ADE, DEC, and BEC 
are proportional to their bases AH, DC, and 
EB, i.e. are proportional to a, 25, and a. 

Replace them by particles equal to one- 
third of their weight placed at their angular points. 

We thus have weights proportional to at each of C and D, 5 at 
2a+2b 
3 
Again, replace the equal weights at C and D by a weight proportional 


to & + = at the middle point /' of CD, and the equal weights at 4 and B 


each of A and B, and at H. 


by a weight proportional to = at Z. We thus have weights 


Qa , 4 4a , 2b 
ata ath, and gtgued 
Hence the required centre of gravity @ is on the straight line HF, and 


is such that 
EG weightat F a+2b 


GF weight at H 2a+b 


= 2 


8. The distances of the angular points and intersection of the diagonals 
of a plane quadrilateral lamina from any line OX in rts plane are a, b, ¢, d, 
and e; shew that the distance of the centre of inertia from the same line is 
4 (a+b+c+d-e). 
Let A, B, C, D be the angular points, and # the intersection of the 
diagonals. Then 
AACD perpendicular from Don AC_DE_ d-e 
QACB perpendicular from Bon AC EB e-b° 


By Arts. 137 and 188 the distance of the centre of gravity of the 
. b 
AACD from OX is F2*9 and that of the AACB is “FEF”. 
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Hence distance of required o.a. from OX 


_ SACD xi (a+e+d)+A ACB x} (a+b+e) 
AACD+AACBL 
=i (d —e)(a+c+d)+(e—b) (a+b+e) 
(d—e)+(e—5) 

9. Prove the following construction for the centre of gravity G of a 
plane quadrilateral area ABCD ; let L, M be the centres of gravity of the 
triangles ABC, ADC and let LM meet AC in V; then @ lies on LY and 
is such that /G'= LW. 


10. From a triangular area ABC is cut off the nth of its area by 
means of a straight line parallel to BC; shew that the centre of gravity 
of the remainder divides the median through 4 in the ratio 


n+ /n—2:2(n+,/n+1). 


ll. A triangular piece of paper is folded across the line bisecting two 
sides, the vertex being thus brought to lie on the base of the triangle. 
Shew that the distance of the centre of inertia of the paper in this position 
from the base of the triangle is three-quarters that of the centre of inertia 
of the unfolded paper from the same line. 


=}(a+b+c+d-e). 


12. <A uniform rod is hung up by two strings attached to its ends, the 
other ends of the strings being attached to a fixed point; shew that the 
tensions of the strings are proportional to their lengths. 

Prove that the same relation holds for a uniform triangular lamina 
hung up by three strings attached to its angular points. 


13. The mass of the moon is ‘013 times that of the earth. Taking 
the earth’s radius as 4000 miles and the distance of the moon’s centre 
from the earth’s centre as 60 times the earth’s radius, find the distance of 
the o.g. of the earth and moon from the centre of the earth. 

[8080 miles nearly. 


14, Find the vertical angle of a cone in order that the centre of 
gravity of its whole surface, including its plane base, may coincide with 
the centre of gravity of its volume. [2sin-1}.] 


15. <A solid right circular cone has its base scooped out, so that the 
hollow is a right cone on the same base; how much must be removed 
so that the centre of gravity of the remainder may coincide with the 
vertex of the hollow? (Height of inner cone=} height of outer cone.] 


16. Shew how to cut out of a uniform cylinder a cone, whose base 
coincides with that of the cylinder, so that the centre of gravity of the 
remaining solid may coincide with the vertex of the cone. 

[Height of cone=(2—,/2) times the height of cylinder.] 


17, A square hole is punched out of a circular lamina, the diagonal 
of the square being a radius of the circle. Shew that the centre of gravity 


of the remainder is at a distance Pea trom the centre oi the circle, where 


a is the diameter of the circle 
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18, From a uniform triangular board a portion consisting of the area 
of the inscribed circle is removed ; shew that the distance of the centre of 
gravity of the remainder from any side, a, is 

S 28—3raS 
3as_ tS? 
‘where S is the area and s the semi-perimeter of the board. 


19, A circular hole of a given size is punched out of a uniform circular 
plate; shew that the centre of gravity lies within a certain circle. 


20. A triangular lamina ABC, obtuse-angled at C, stands with the 
side AC in contact with a table. Shew that the least weight, which 
suspended from £8 will overturn the triangle, is 

24.362? : : 
4 as ie = , where W is the weight of the triangle. 

Interpret the above if 2>a?+3b2, 


21. A cone, whose height is equal to four times the radius of its base, 
is hung from a point in the circumference of its base; shew that it will 
rest with its base and axis equally inclined to the vertical. 


22. If A and B be the positions of two masses, m and n, and if @ be 
their centre of gravity, shew that, if P be any point, then 
m,.AP?+n.BP!=m.AG?+n. BG2+(m+n) PG?. 
Similarly, if there be any number of masses, m, n, p,... at points 
A, B, C,..., and G be their centre of gravity, shew that 
m.AP*?+n,. BP?+p.CP?+... 
=m. AG?+n. BG?+p. CG?+...4(m+n+pt...) PG 
23, <A frustum of a solid right cone is placed with its base on a 
rough inclined plane whose inclination is gradually increased ; if 2 and r 
be the radii of the larger and smaller sections, and / be the height of the 
frustum, shew that the frustum will ultimately either tumble, or slide, 
according as the coefficient of friction 
> 4h h?+Rr+r? 
Sh * R24-9Rr+3r2° 
24. The top of a right cone, of vertical angle 2a, is cut off by a plane 
making an angle 8 with the axis, and is placed on a perfectly rough 
inclined plane with the major axis of the base along a line of greatest 
slope; in this position it is on the point of tumbling over; shew that 
the tangent of the inclination of the inclined plane to the horizon has 


one of the values 
4sin 2a +sin 28 


cos 2a— cos 28 ° 
25. Into a thin cylindrical vase, of weight W and cross section s, 
whose centre of gravity is distant 6 from its base, is poured liquid of 
density p. When the height of the centre of gravity of the whole is 
a minimum, shew that the weight of the liquid is 


J W(W+2sbp) — W. 
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143. The formulae of Art. 188 may be used to give the 
centre of gravity of any arc, area, or solid of known shape. 

Centre of gravity of an are. If P be any point (a, y) of a 
plane arc, PQ an elementary arc 6s, whose density at the point 
P is p and whose weight is therefore proportional to pds, these 
formulae give 


ae =(pbs.x)  fpaxds 
a. (Ames ian | pda. 
the limits of the integrals extending from one end to the other 
of the arc considered. 
Seyds 


Similarly, y= ne 


Also § — Sah 1 +( (54) , and oY i is known from the equation 


to the curve. 

If, as is usually the case, the arc is of uniform density, p is 
constant and divides out from both numerator and denominator; 
if it be of variable density, then p must be given as a function 
of # or y. 

Similar formulae hold for a curve in three dimensions; but now 


i El 
If the arc et its en given in polar coordinates, say 
r= (6), then 
8s = V br? + 7°56?, 
and the formulae give 


_ Spr cos Ods for sin ds” 
Spds Spds 


Similar formulae hold for three dimensions. 


,and 7 = 


144, Ex.1. Find the centre of gravity of the arc of the parabola 
y’=4ax included between the vertex and an ordinate at a distance at? jrom 
the vertex. 


Here y G2, ac ae et, +(“)- -/1+% a a, 
Me 
Paik ds. x aif Va (a2+a) dx 


le Ie 
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al ds.y Fei 
and i 


=2/———$_=___—— —r 
clit ds ge aeee 
Now je Va (a@+a)dx= (be ha 3) -fd a 
i) 2 at? 
-|5 (*+$) a fae — log (x45 +vatran) |’ 


a ae 
= 7 [¢(2?+1) V1+@ log (t+V1+2)], 


L+a t 
Also (a eee dx = [i2avTF eae, on putting #=av4, 


ey eae 
and if Vatade= [5e+ayt |= a’ [(1+2)?-1). 


On making these substitutions, we have 


t (14-22) J1+2—-log[¢+ V1 +2] 


= a 
vw=-s. ——S 
4 tV1+@+log[t+V14+2] 
and ps (1+2)F- 1 
ered tJ1+2+4log(t+V1+2] 


Ex. 2. Find the centroid of the are of the catenary 


which is included between the origin and any point (a, ¥). 


2 2 Ny s 4 
Here (=) -1+(34) a145 (ee °) =i(e+e 2) 


so that = (e+e °) =cosh =, and s=csinh~. 
L c 


t= ee 


i ds iF cosh = dx esinh ~ 
0 0 c Cc 


e(y-¢) 


& 


=72— 


a) ee x 1 aL 6 ees 
a ds zcosh-—dxz cx sinh——c*?cosh—+e? 
0 0 c c c 
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Also 7] J ‘ Z 
Si — = = 
Jds Sonat = dx 2 | cosh = da 
0 0 
c Qu OZ x 
e+ 5 sinh Fi ee aer cosh = _y _o 
ie spel aks 
(6) c 
EXAMPLES 


Find the positions of the centroids of the ares of the following curves : 
1. Cycloid =a(8+sin 6), y=a(1—cos 6) which is in the positive 
quadrant. Gallo 3) a: F pes 
By om 
2. «t+ ys=as between two successive cusps. [== a | 


3. Helix z=acos 6, y=asin 6, z=06 included between the point 6=0 
and the point d=a. Ears gotllnon a) ; 2 Ba. | 
a 


a 


4, Ifthe density of a complete circular arc varies as the square of the 
distance from a point 0 on the arc, shew that its centroid divides the 
diameter through O in the ratio 3: 1. 


5. Find the centre of gravity of the wire of a cork-screw, of given 
length, radius, and pitch, supposing the thickness of the wire at any point 
to be b+nz, where z is the distance of a point, measured parallel to the 
axis, from one end, 


145. Centre of gravity of any plane area. In Cartesian 
coordinates the element of area is éxdy, and if p be its density 
the weight w is proportional to pédxéy; the fundamental 
formulae thus become 


rp dady. x _ SJ pudady Rens _ Sf pydady 
Spoxdy — f[pdady’? °° 9 Fr odady ° 
the limits being chosen so as to include all the area considered. 
If the area be of uniform- density, and the ordinate at 
distance cut the curve in points whose ordinates are y, and yp, 
we may take as the element of area (y,— y,) 6a, whose centre 


Z= 


of gravity has as coordinates a and ae , in the limit when éz 


is very small 
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The fundamental formulae then give 
X(t = yo) de.e _ fa(y—y) dx 


c=-—S 
X(H— yo) de Ff (Yi— yo) dae’ 
a Ny + Yo 
and hee Ss 1 f(y? — yy?) da 
> (91 — Yo) da 2 f(t — yn) dx 


The values of y, and y, are known from the equation to the 
curve, and the limits for # are such as to include all the area 
considered, 

If the curve be given in polar coordinates, r =f (6), referred 
to O as pole, and if P and Q be points whose vectorial angles are 
6 and @+ 60, the polar element of area is }7r°, 66 and its centre 
of gravity is, when 6@ is very small, at the point whose polar 
coordinates are 2r and 6, and whose Cartesian coordinates are 
rcos @ and 37 sin 0. 
=4$7°86.grcos@ 2 fr* cos 6d 

S4r.80 ©6383) fr*d@ ”’ 
where r= /(@), and a similar equation for 7, giving the centre 
of gravity of a sectorial area AOS, the limits for @ being the 
vectorial angles of A and B. 

If this sectorial area be of variable density, or thickness, we 
must take the element of area as v 60. 6r of density p and then, 
for the sectorial area A OB, 


as =rd0drp.rcos@ _ ff prcos 0dédr 
~ 3rd0drp.0  ~—sf prddar 

and similarly for 7. The value of p is given as a function of r 

and @; the limits of integration for r are 0 to /(@), and the 


limits for @ the vectorial angles of A and B. 


Hence £= 


146. Ex. 1. To find the centre of gravity of the arc, sector and 
segment of a circle. 

Let the arc ACB subtend an angle 2a at 
the centre O of the circle, and let C be the 
middle point of the arc. 

Taking OC as the axis of «, then for the 
arc we have 
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For the sector AOB, 
f4a@dd.%acosd _ sina _ 
ed te ae 
Let Gz be the centre of gravity of the ie AOB, so that 
0G,=% ON =4 acosa, 


Then the weight of the segment A VBC acting at its centre of gravity 
G together with that of the triangle 4 0B balance about G. 


ae: asina_ og _ AAOBx 0G,+[sector AOB-A AOB). OG 
"3 yee sector AOB 
_2@’sin 2a. 3a cosat[}a?. 2a—4a*sin 2a]. Og 
4a? .2a 
Aid 2a, sin’ a 
This gives OG = ig Sain enn Oe 


Cor. By putting a= oe we see that the centre of gravity of the arc of 
a semicircle is distant —“ from the centre, and that the distance of the 


centre of gravity of a semi-circular area is distant a from the centre. 
Tv 


Ex. 2. Find the centre of gravity of the area bounded by the axis of y, 
the cycloid, =a (6+sin 6), y=a (1—cos 6), and tts base. 


one af, (Osim oy. sin 6. dé 
We have t= 


ae. (6+sin 6). sin 6.d6 


a ik, {2 sin 6 +6 (1 —cos 26) +4 (8 sin 6 — sin 36)} dé 
ao) fT @sine+4-yeos26)d0 . 


aC sin 6+4-—4 cos 26) d@ 
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Now, by the extended rule for integration by parts, 
f@sin 0dd = — 62 cos 6426 sin +2 cos 0, 
J 4cos 26 d0=}6 sin 20 +} cos 20, 
f@sin6d6 =—6cos 6+sin 6, 


and f@sin 20d6= —36 cos 26+3sin 26. 
p ae ($—cos 6) +6 (2 sin é—4sin 26) +4 5cos6— $.00528-+ 00836 |” 
. =o, 
~ le ($—cos 6)+sin @-}sin 26 |" 
2 72 o> 4. 9n*= 16 


(i (6+sin 8) sin 6 (1—cos 6)d0 


jady |, (e-+sin a) sin 6 aa 
0 
andl [4 (sin 6-4 sin 26) +4—4c0s 26—sin? 4 cos 6] dé 


iE [6sin6+4—4 cos 26] dé 


3 
me (¢ cos 24 +4-—cos 6)+sind— gsinga— "2 | "0 


[¢ (4—cos 6)+sin 6—jsin 20 |" +o 


Ex. 3. Find the centre of gravity of the loop of the curve r=acos 36 
containing the initial line. 


The values of 6 giving the loop are from — Eaton 


BO & 
2d 6 eee 
Hence ees between limits —5 and . 5 
Qa fe cos? 36. cos6. dé aE (3 cos 36 +cos 96) cos 6d6 
TRY ae 7 


| cos? 36. dé fi (1 +-cos 66) d6 
0 0 


iE [3 cos 26+3 cos 46+ cos 86 +cos 106] 81/3 


= mcs. 


i (1+ cos 66) dé 
0 
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Ex. 4. In a semi-circular disc, bounded hy a diameter OA, the density 
at any point varies as the distance from O; find the position of its centre of 
gravity. 

Here the density p=Ar. y 

Hence P 
gar dear .Ar.rcosé 


Jjrdédr.dr r 
ffrcos 6dr dd __ffresin ddrdé Ane 
=; and f= >, — 
f{ridrde@ Jfr?drdé 


The limits of the integrations are from r=0 to r=2a cos 6, where a is 


the radius, and from 6=0 to O=5. 


2 741 2a.c0s 4 2 4.2 
is 5 nee 
i cos 0 [7] dé eft cos’ 6 dé 3a 53°! 


vat 2 : _6a 
es Se aa Be rape ess 


T 7 2, 
2[-73]2acos0 2 3° 1 
| Hi dé | cos? 6 dé 
0L3_lo 0 


T 


9 A9 ry 
| ae ae" ae iE cont Bsn 608 


Also y= ad ra f 9 a 
2[73"]2a cos @ 2 
i 5 | (fe) | cos? 6dé 
0L3_jo 0 
EXAMPLES 


Find the positions of the centroids of the areas of the following curves: 
1. The parabola y? =4ae% between the axis of # and the ordinate =A. 


. 3h. 3 p= 
[e=F g= iva. | 

: Ge OF : Meats ayi0 
2. The part of the ellipse gtant which lies in the positive 
quadrant, E 


4 3 
3. The parabola (Z) + (§) =1 between the curve and the axes. 
5 
a\t  /y\3 <a P z gy 256 
(2) + (4) =1, lying in the positive quadrant. E = = = i 
5. y=sinz between r=0 and =z. [#=§ ;g=- | 


6. ay*=.x* between the origin and r=8. [#3 b. 
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7. 2 (2a—2)=23 and its asymptote, [@- se 
8. A loop of the curve y? (a+r) =? (a—.), [2 ae, ‘| 
3 4-97 
9. The cardioid r=a(1+cos 6). Ears 
10. One loop of r=a cos 26. [2 pean fe ] 
105 ‘a’ 
11. One loop of the lemniscate of Bernoulli ?=a? cos 26. [@ = Gee | 
> . 16an* cos = 
12. One loop of r=acos né. t= a 
(n? —1) (9n*—1) 4 


13. (2) > (4) =1, lying in the positive quadrant. 


fom 


Find the positions of the centroids of the areas enclosed by the 
following curves: 


14. 7=ar and x?=by. [é.abag.tt— 0804. | 
15. 7%=ax and y?=2ax—.? on the positive side of the axis of 2. 
DEM 
15r— 44-9 30-8" 


16. 2?+y7?—2ax2=0 and x*+y?—2bx=0 on the positive side of the 


; - a+tab+b? 4a%+ab+v? 
tet poe cece 

pees . 2a 

17. y?=4ar and y=mar | St oa 


| 9 (bat) (at — cl) 

5a —¢ 

on = oa CF eee ; 

18. y?=4a2, y?=4b2, x? =4cy and 2°=4dy E CERT | 
19. The density at any point of a circular lamina varies as the nth 
power of the distance from a point O on the circumference ; shew that the 
centre of gravity of the lamina divides the diameter through O in the 


ratio n+2 : 2. 
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20. A circular disc, of radius a, whose density is proportional to the 
distance from the centre, has a hole cut in it bounded by a circle, of 
diameter 6, which passes through the centre. Shew that the distance 
from the centre of the disc of the centre of gravity of the remaining 

6b4 


portion 1s idna?—1003" 


21. The centre of inertia of a circular disc, the density of which varies 
inversely as the fourth power of the distance from an external point O in 
the plane, is the inverse point of O with respect to the boundary of the 
disc. 


22. The distance from the cusp of the centroid of the area of the 
cardioid r=a (1+ cos 6), when the density at any point varies as the nth 
(n +2) (2n +5) 


power of the distance from the cusp, is ‘@43) @+45) a. 


23. Find the centre of gravity of a plate in the form of a quadrant 
AOB of an ellipse, the thickness at any point of the plate varying as the 
product of the distances of the point from OA and OB. [; = = = 


24, Find the coordinates of the centre of gravity of a lamina in the 


shape of a quadrant of the curve =)" + (f) =1, the density being given 
cen as Ls 
by o=kxy. E 6 429° 


25. A chord of an ellipse cuts off a segment of constant area; shew 
that the locus of its centre of gravity is a similar, similarly situated, and 
concentric ellipse. 


26. The locus of the centre of gravity of all equal segments cut off 
from a parabola is an equal parabola. 


27. If G@ is the centre of gravity of any are P@ of the lemniscate 
r= «a? cos 20, shew that OG bisects the angle POQ. 


28. A curve is such that the centroid of the are of it intercepted between 
two radit vectores drawn from a fixed point always lies on the straight line 
bisecting the angle between these radii; shew that the curve is either a lem- 
niscate of Bernowilli or a circle. 


8 
r | ds.rsin 6 
[For all values of 8, we are given that tan e ee Be 
2 B ‘ 
| ds ?r cos 6 
0 


cue 


; B 
Hence, if da £8), we have | fF (0) sin 6dé=tan 5 [iro cos 6a. 
0 0 
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Differentiating with respect to p, 


F'(g) sin p=tan 2. F'(g) cos 8 +5 sec? [Pro cos 6d. 
0 


-, sing. P(e)= |" Fe) cos 6d6, 
Differentiating again, we have : 
cos 8 . F(8)+sin 8.” (8)=F'(8) cos B. 
Hence /” (8)=0 and hence /'(8)=constant. 


dr 2 
2 =~ =q? 
r J = ( ) =constant=a 3 


from which we easily have that either r is constant or r?=a? cos (26+).] 


29. Shew that the circle is the only curve in which the centroid of 
the area included between the curve and two radii drawn from a fixed 
point always lies on the straight line bisecting the angle between the radii. 


147. Centre of gravity of a solid and surface of revolution. 

Let the curve AB revolve round the axis of % The volume 
generated by the element of 
area PMNQ between two or-  y pa 8 
dinates at distances a2 and 
x-+ 6x from Oy is my. dx, and 
its centre of gravity is at a 
distance x from O, when 42 is 
indefinitely small. OK MN er 

Hence, if the solid be of 
uniform density, 


Arabs 


. xnmyon.e fyade 
may Lryer =o ffy’dx”’ 
where y is known in terms of « from the equation to the curve 
and the limits of # are OK and OL. 
The surface generated by the revolution of the arc PQ 
(= 6s) about Ow is 2ry.és. Hence, for the surface, 


L2ryds.a— fyads 
D2ryds ~ fyds . 


d 2 
Now ie |=. /1 + (3), and y are known from the 


equation to the curve and hence the integrations can be 
performed, 


= 
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If the generating curve be given by the equation r=/(@) 
in polar coordinates, the element r66.6r describes a circle of 


radius rsin 0, and # for the volume 


_ =rd0.6r.2rrsind.rcosé _ f{fr*sin 6 cos Odrdd 
=rd0dr.2rrsnd — ffrrsin@drdb ” 


the limits for r being 0 to f(@), and those of @ depending on the 
part of the curve considered. 
So, for the surface, 


Xbs.2rrsin@.rcos@ _frsin@cos 6.ds 
Sos.27rsn@ frsiné.ds ’ 


8 


where r= f (0), and (5) ail Ga) 


148. Ex. 1. Find the centre of gravity of the surface and volume 
of the part of a sphere, of radius a, 
included between parallel planes which 
are at distances b and c from its centre. 


Taking the sphere as formed by the 
revolution of a semi-circle about the 
axis of x, we have w?+7?= a’, 

For the surface we have, since 


ds\? dy ga 
la (a) aces 


Also 7 is clearly zero. 


Hence the centre of gravity of a zone of a sphere is half- way between 
its plane ends. 
For the volume, 


[rytav.2 [ie@- x?) dx 
gai ——__ = —___ = 8 (+6) 
i my?dx (a a8) dle 


Qa? — 62 — 2 
3a? — 6?— be—¢?° 


Cor. If we put c=a and b=0, we have the case of a hemisphere. If 
ee 


it be hollow, then a= 53 ; if it be solid, #= 
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Ex. 2, Find the centre of gravity of the.volume formed by revolving the 
area bounded by the parabolas y2=4ax and 2®=4by about the axis of x. 


We easily see that the point of inter- 
section P of the two curves is given by 


a =4at pt, oy =4aiot, 
A If ON=a. MPi="”) N,P3=Y2; then 


yH¥r 
ip a dady.2ry.x 
BR YSU ae ee 


pt=e rym!” 
(pan (ond dxdy. 2mry 


22 3 at 
ile (y2—y1?). wdx I, [ dae 55] nae 20 Aer 
= = Fo,” 
ipa 2) [ at i 9 
ie (ya? — yr?) dae ie [ 4a2—s53 | 


EXAMPLES 


Find the centroids of the surfaces formed by the revolution of the 
following curves : 


1. Parabola y?=2av cut off by v=c about its axis. 
[é __(8¢—a) (a+2c)?+ at | 
5 {(a+2c)? — a3} 


2. Cycloid s=a(@+sin 6), y=a(1—cos 8) about the axis of y. 
{24 lb4-8 ] 
I"15 30=4" 


3. Cardioid r=a(1+cos 6) about its axis. E = = a | 


4, One loop of r?=a? cos 26 about the initial line. E =; (Q+ v2). | 


Find the centroids of the volumes formed by the revolution of the 
following curves: 


5. The portion of the parabola y?=4a.x, cut off by the ordinate x=h, 


. 2h 
about the axis of x. | #= oe 
; = 3n x 

6. y™t+*=a™x" about the axis of x. [ #- as 5: | 


m 
is. 
7. y'—axy?+a*=0 about the axis of z. [ = a" | 
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8. A circle of radius a through two right angles about a tangent line. 
Eom 
ie 


9. Cycloid =a (6+sin 6), y=a(1—cos 6) about the axis of y 


___ Gon*— 64 a 
7 972-16 76° 


: ; . 04, 
10. r=a(1+cos 6) about its axis, [ == 
11. Shew that the centre of gravity of a lune of a sphere, of angle 2a, 
is at a distance a =— from its axis. 


12. Shew that the distance from the centre of the centre of gravity of 
a sector of a sphere, of radius a, is 3a (1+ cos a), where ais the angle which 
the radius to any point of the spherical base of the sector makes with the 
axis of the sector. 


13. Ifthe density at any point of a sphere of radius a@ varies directly 
as the distance from the centre, and a sphere described on the radius as 
diameter be cut out, shew that the centre of gravity of the remainder is at 
a distance g; a from the centre. 


14, Shew that the centre of gravity of a sphere, the density at any 
point of which varies inversely as the square of the distance from a fixed 
point on the surface of the sphere, bisects the radius through the fixed 
point. 


15. The density of a hemisphere varies as the nth power of the 
distance from the centre; shew that the centre of gravity divides the 
radius perpendicular to its plane surface in the ratio n+3:n+5. 


16. Taking Laplace’s law for the density of the earth, assumed to 
be a sphere of radius a, wz. p=poe, where o=—, for the density p at 
a distance x from the centre, shew that the distance from the centre of 
the centre of gravity of half the earth, bounded by a plane through its 
centre, 13 

(eH) 608 w+ 2p Sin w~ 2 
Qu (Sinpza—pCcosp) 


17. A portion of an anchor ring is formed by the revolution of a 
circular area of radius a about a line in its plane at a distance ¢ from its 
centre, wherec>a. If 2a be the angle through which it revolves, prove 
that the centre of gravity of the solid is at a distance from the line 
equal to 

4c?+a? sina 


. 


4c a 
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18. A uniform solid is bounded by the surface formed by the 
revolution of a cycloid about its base and is then cut in halves by a 
plane through the axis of revolution, Shew that the centre of gravity 


of each half is at a distance eC from the plane face, where a is the 


radius of the generating circle of the cycloid. 


19. A solid is bounded by half the surface formed by the revolution 
of the cardioid r=a (1+ cos 6) about its axis, and by a plane base through 
its axis ; shew that the distance of its centre of gravity from the axis is 


785 and its distance from the pole, measured parallel to the axis, is = : 

20. A quadrant of a circle, of radius a, makes a complete revolution 
about a straight line which is parallel to one of the bounding radii of the 
quadrant at a distance 6 from it and which does not cut it. Shew that, 
the distances of the centres of gravity of the curved surface and volume so 
a (2b+a) a 8b+3a 


generated from its plane surface are ab+9q 804 5 haere 


149. General formulae for the centre of gravity of 
any volume. If P be any point (a, y, z) of the volume and 
(a+ dx, y+ dy, 2+6z) a close point @, the volume of the 
elementary parallelopiped bounded by planes through P and Q 
parallel to the planes yOz, zOx, Oy is da.dy.6z. Its density 
being p, the fundamental formulae become 

— ddr. dy.dz.p.x _ fff prdadydz 
oS Sadydzp ‘fi pdadydz 


— fff pydxdydz ~ Mf pzdxdydz ° 
So U"fifpdedydz °™* *~ Iffpdedyde 


The limits are such as to include all the volume considered. 


Ex. 1. Find the centre of gravity of the positive octant of the ellipsoid 
is i a 
+ 


=1, 


which is of constant density. 


flfadady dz Q) 
fffdadydz "© 
The limits for z are from 0 to 


Here #= 


2 af 

MR, te. ¢ 1-3 - for x : 
: y? 

from 0 to NS, we. anit, 


and for v from 0 to 6. 
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Hence the numerator of a) 


2 2\ $-NS 
eae + dudy = I[- = (1-3 tee ) |, dy 


2 . . 
at =) yt ay= eer bcos6dé, (if y=bsin 8), 
0 
abe 3.19 _ : 
Taser Bea at eak 
oF 

Also the denominator of (1)=volume of the octant = s 3 mabe, 
Hence aa; similarly, y= and 2%, 


Ex, 2. Find the centre of gravity of the volume eut off from the cylinder 
207+ y2=2axr by the planes z= mx, 2=n2. 
If we take any element dxdy of the 
section by the plane zy, the volume above 
it is clearly é6%.6yx(m—n)a, and the 
height of its centre of gravity above the 
M+n 
2 
ffdady(m—n) x. a 
fJdady(m—n)ax ’ 
_ the limits for y being —»/2axr—22? to 


/2aa—2x%, and for « from 0 to a. 
Tr 


é see's 2 
I xi ceeds I. sin® ¢ cos? ddd 


ay 0 
Hence ¢= 


[j stVa=wax ip sin! ¢ cos? ddp 
0 


plane of zy is x, 


Hence #= 


, if z=asin? ¢, 


ie (sin® ¢ —sin® d) dp “5 
ge ee 


=a 


if (sint g —sin® d) dp 


m+n 
is : {da dy (m—n) «x 5 nen 


= [Jdady (m—n) x = =5 
Ex. 3. If the density at any point of an octant of the ellipsoid 
we yf 2 
atptaql 


~ tte 
“c= 16 (m+n). 


vary as xPy%Zz", prove that 


P ptqtr 5 
ri] A ee Se 
(G+) r( 2 +5) 


1 5 SNe) 
ree 5) v (Peat +3) 
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Consider the cases p=q=r=0, p=qg=r=1 and p=q=r=2. 
[ffda dy dz.raPyt2t x 
The density being \2?y%2", we have a aE MEER T an 
Y ¥ 
where 2, y, z have any positive values subject to the condition 
et gt 
a sta BB = a=) 
Nak ah 
a ~3¢2-3. dtdnd 
Put x=aéh, y=bn}, e=c¢h, 2 Je i oi 5 g 7) ‘ss 


en 2,8 8@ “Sdednde 


where &, 7, ¢ have any positive values subject to the condition é+7+¢=1. 


i.e. 7? sin Od6r.50. 5, and we have 


Hence, by Dirichlet’s integrals, 


r=a. 


r (eter 2) 
n(n) (42te$) 


Pp (Dae Gans 
r ere +3) 


=a. 


If p=q=r=0, then 


iL 


P Na Ga ian (g 5) ( i 
: r(G+1)r(de5)r(G+5) | Gta)? Oye as) 


#_Td)r@) 


— 2 (1).3.4-T G) 


ptgtr 5 
re +3) 


= as in Ex. 1, 


If p=g=r=1, then — 


a TQ)T@)~ 
é _1(3)r(4) 


_1(Q).3.2.1.0(1) _ 


P().2.1.r(1) 8 
ie 


a V(1)r(g) - 
&_T(2)TCh)_ 


If p=g=r=2, then 


a (3) (6) 


T(1).$-$.3.1(§) — 
Sane 63 
mre) 05". 31280 (2) on 128) 


150. If the solid have its equation given in polar coordi- 
nates so that the coordinates of a point P are (r, 0, ¢), where 
OP =r, zOP =0, and ¢ is the angle the plane zOP makes 
with zOz, then the element of volume is 6r.ré6é.rsin 08¢, 


dr? sin 06r.60.66.7r cos ¢ sin 0 _ JSffr? sin? @ cos ¢ drdédd 


a +r sin O6r.60.d5¢ {[fresin Odrdédp ” 
_ Yrisin OSr.60.8.rsingsinO _ f/fr'sin?@ sin ddrdéd¢ 
in Sr'sin O5r. 60.56 [ifrsin Odrd0dé ’ 

Srsin 66r.50.8h.rcos@ _ fffr*sin 6 cos Odrdédd 
ands. = =———=—— 40 en 


Yrsin O6r.60.d5h 


[[fr? sin @drdédd 


the limits being such as to include all the solid. 
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Ex. Find the centre of gravity of a hemisphere whose density varies as’ 
the distance from a point on its plane edge. 
The equation to the hemisphere is 
(c-aP+y+P=a?, 
or, in polar coordinates, r= 2a cos ¢ sin 0. 
The limits for r are thus 0 to 
2a cos ¢ sin 6. 


Those for @ are — q 40 = >? and those 


for 6 are zero to oe y 


If the density at any point is Xr, the element of mass is 


6r.760.r sin 06d. Ar. 
Hence 
gale sin O6drdédp.r cos > sin 6 
a SJfAre sin 6. drdédp 


peli (2a cos p sin 8)° sin? 6 cos fdOdo _ 8a Sfcos*. sin’ Odddp 
4/{(2a cos f sin 6)* sin 6dddp 5 fj cos? p.sin® ddédp 


Clearly g=0, by symmetry. 
Also 


fpr sin ddrdébdd .7rcos @ 
[fjxr8 sin Odr db dp 


tff(2a cos sin 6)> sin 6 cos Odddh 8a [{cos® d. sin’ 6 cos Adbdg 
2Jf{(2acos psin 6)*sinédédp — 5 — fjcost p. sin? édédd 
= = 1 


8a Laie 4128%q 
4.2 105 7° 


Z2= 


EXAMPLES 
Find the centroids of the volumes included between the following 
surfaces : m 
1. 2?+y?=2a2, z=ma and z=nx. S 0, sain tn) | 


De aS cicg? eye oe h 
xv’ +y?=a*, z=0 and z= tana+h. Triana 0, gptanta +5. | 
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at yf 
fae poh 2=0 and la+my+nz=1. 


al b2m Bad + m*b? +4 
er Ue aaa Be 8n 


a 42 92 
4. +h aol 2=0 and z=+ce E (72-48 log (14/2) 


y? 2 2x 4a 32b 32¢ 
‘ae Bra ees “= 2a, Y= 0 and z=0. EE ibe’ x | 
/a\3 3 3 
6. (2) + (¢ ) + () =1 contained in the positive octant. 
TP OU has 
128’ 128 128° 
7. A body is formed of the portion of a uniform solid sphere, of 


radius a, which is cut off by a circular cylinder, of diameter a, passing 
through the centre of the sphere. Shew that the centre of gravity of the 


from the 


portion that lies within the cylinder is at a distance is — 
= 
centre of the sphere. 


151. Centre of gravity of any spherical triangle. 

Let ABC be the triangle, and O the centre of the sphere. 
Let OC be the axis of z and Oa, 
Oy two perpendicular axes, Ow 
being in the plane COA. 

Let P be any point on the 
triangle; let the tangent at P to 
the circle CP meet the plane 2Oy 
in 7’, and let PP’ be the ordinate 
to this plane. Take a small ele- 
ment 5S of the triangle at P, 
and let its projection on the plane 
«Oy be 82. 


Then oe =cosP7?P=sin Por == — where z is the ordinate 


of P and r is the radius of the Peal 
- g.08=7. >. 
Hence, if Z be the ordinate of the required centre of gravity, 
, 22.88 _fr.d&_ > 
= S39 fds ca eA) 
where S is the area of the triangle and 2 is the area of its 


projection on «Oy. 
L. 8. § 


4 
i 
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Now 
> =the projection of the area ACB on «Oy 
=the projection of the area AOB on the same plane 
= 1. 2 AOB x cosine of the angle between AOB and Oy 
1 


2 
= tr". csin p,, where p,; is the are drawn from C' perpendicular 
to AB, 


= 4r7.c.sinb.sin A. 
Also S=r?, #, where FH is the spherical excess ; 


. -_1resinbsin A 
ates ieee es gu 
This gives the distance from O along OC of the projection of 
the centre of gravity upon OC; similar formulae give the 
projections on OA and OB. Hence its position is known. 


152. The relation (1) of the previous article is clearly true 
for any area on the sphere, whether a triangle or not. 

Hence the distance of the centre of gravity of any area S on 
the surface of a sphere from any plane «Oy passing through the 
centre of the sphere ts equal to the radius of the sphere multi- 
plied by the ratio of the area of the projection of S upon «Oy to 
the area S. 


Ex. Shew that the distance from the plane, through the side AB of a 
spherical triangle ABC and the centre O of the sphere, of the centre of 
gravity of the spherical triangle is 

1 r(e—6 cos A —acos B) 
2 L y 


153. Theorems of Pappus. Jf any plane area revolve 
through any angle about an axis in its own plane, then (1) the 
volume generated by the area ts equal to the product of the area 
and the length of the path described by the centroid of the area, 
and (2) the surface generated by the area is equal to the product 
of the perimeter of the area and the length of the path described 
by the centroid of the perimeter. 

Let A be the area and S the perimeter of the curve; 7 the 
distance of the centroid of the area and 7 that of the perimeter 
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of the curve from the axis of rotation which is taken to be the 
axis of a. 

(1) Let P be any point of 
the area of the curve whose 
ordinate is y; then, if the 
rotation be through an angle 0, 
the length of the are described 
by P=y.0. 

Hence the volume described 
by an element dA of area at P 
= 408.dA. 


The whole volume described by the area 
= y).dA = 0.2y.dA=0.9A (by Art. 145) = A.90 


= the area of the curve multiplied by the length of the arc 
described by the centroid of the area. 


(2) Let P’ be a point on the perimeter of the curve whose 
ordinate is y’; during the rotation the length of the curve 
described by P’ =y’'.0. 

Hence the surface described by an element 6s of the peri- 
meter at P’ = 7/0. 4s. 

Hence the whole surface traced out by the perimeter 


=2y/0.8s=0.Sy'.88= 0.78 (by Art. 143)= 8.7/0 


=the perimeter of the curve multiplied by the length of 
the arc described by the centroid of the perimeter. 


EXAMPLES 


1. Find the volume and surface of an anchor-ring or tore. 

An anchor-ring is the surface generated by the revolution of a circle 
about an axis in its own plane. If a is the radius of the circle, and 6 the 
distance of its centre from the axis of rotation, then in a complete 
revolution the distance described by the centre=27b. 

Hence the volume of the anchor-ring=7a*x 2rb=277a%d, and its 
surface =2rax2rb=4n7ab. 

2, A solid sector of a sphere of radius a stands on a base whose rim is 
circular, and the diameter of this rim subtends an angle 2a at the centre of 


. or Ae ; 
the sphere ; shew that the volume of the sector is i @ sin? 2 and that its 


e . a 
curved surface is 47a? sin? 5° 


[Revolve a sector of a circle about one of its bounding radii.] 
6—2 
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3. Apply Pappus’ Theorems to find the surface and volume of a 
frustum of a right cone in terms of its height and the radii of its 


plane ends. 


4. From Pappus’ Theorems deduce the position of the centres of 
gravity of the are and area of a semi-circle. 


5. A triangle, of area A, revolves about a straight line in its own 
plane the perpendiculars on which from its angular points are p,, pe, 


and 3; shew that the volume generated is = A (py +p2+p3). 
6. By using the results of Ex. 1, page 146, and Ex. 2, page 148, find 


the volume and surface of the solid formed by a complete revolution of a 
cycloid about its base, 


CHAPTER IX 
STABLE AND UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM 


154. WE have pointed out in Art. 141 that the body in the 
first figure of that article would, if slightly displaced, tend to 
return to its position of equilibrium, and that the body in the 
second figure would not tend to return to its original position 
of equilibrium, but would recede still further from that position. 

These two bodies are said to be in stable and unstable 
equilibrium respectively. | 

Consider, again, the case of a heavy sphere, resting on a 
horizontal plane, whose centre of gravity is not at its centre. 


2 
x 


Let the first figure represent the position of equilibrium, 
the centre of gravity being either below the centre O, as G,, or 
above, as G. Let the second figure represent the sphere 
turned through a small angle, so that B is now the point of 
contact with the plane. The reaction of the plane still acts 
through the centre of the sphere. 

If the weight of the body act through Gj, it is clear that 
the body will return towards its original position of equilibrium, 
and therefore the body was originally in stable equilibrium. 

If the weight act through G,, the body will move still 
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further from its original position of equilibrium, and therefore 
it was originally in unstable equilibrium. 

If however the centre of gravity of the body had been at 0, 
then, in the case of the second figure, the weight would still be 
balanced by the reaction of the plane; the body would thus 
remain in the new position, and the equilibrium would be called 
neutral. 


155. Def. A body is said to be in stable equilibrium 
when, if it be slightly displaced from its position of equilibrium, 
the forces acting on the body tend to make it return towards its 
position of equilibrium; it is in unstable equilibrium when, if 
it be slightly displaced, the forces tend to move it still further 
from its position of equilibrium ; it is in neutral equilibrium, if 
the forces acting on it in its displaced position are in equili- 
brium. 

In general bodies which are “top-heavy,” or which have 
small bases, are unstable. 

Thus in theory a pin might be placed upright with its 
point on a horizontal table so as to be in equilibrium; in 
practice the “base” would be so small that the slightest dis- 
placement would bring the vertical through its centre of gravity 
outside its base and it would fall. So with a billiard cue placed 
vertically with its end on the table. 

A body is, as a general principle, in a stable position of 
equilibrium when the centre of gravity is in the lowest position 
it can take up; examples are the case of the last article, and 
the pendulum of a clock; the latter when displaced always 
returns towards its position of rest. 

Again, take the case of a man walking on a tight rope. He 
generally carries a pole heavily weighted at one end, so that the 
centre of gravity of himself and the pole is always below his 
feet. When he feels himself falling in one direction, he shifts 
his pole so that this centre of gravity shall be on the other side 
of his feet, and then the resultant weight pulls him back again 
towards the upright position. , 

If a body has more than one theoretical position of equili- 
brium, the one in which its centre of gravity is lowest will in 
general be the stable position, and that in which the centre of 
gravity is highest will be the unstable one. 
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156. A body rests in equilibrium upon another fixed body, 
the portions of the two bodies in contact being spheres of radii r 
and R respectively, and the straight line joining the centres of 
the spheres being vertical ; if the first body be slightly displaced, 
to find whether the equilibrium is stable or unstable, the bodies 
being rough enough to prevent sliding. 

Let O be the centre of the spherical surface of the lower 
body, and 0, that of the upper body. 
Let A,G, be A. 

Let the upper body be slightly 
displaced, by rolling, so that the 
new position of the centre of the 
upper body is O,, the new point of 
contact is A,, the new position of 
the centre of gravity is G,, and the 
new position of the point A, is C. 
Hence CG, is h. 

Draw A, vertically to meet 0,0 
in J, and O,M vertically to meet a 
horizontal line through A, in M. 


Let 2 A,0A,=90, and Z A,0,C= ¢, so that 2 CO,.M=(0 + $). 


Since the upper body has rolled into its new position, the 
are A,A,= the are CAg, so that 


EUG S28 TERY Dee etree cs Ae eine 3A 8 (1), 


where R and r are respectively the radii of the lower and 
upper surfaces. 

The equilibrium is stable, or unstable, according as G, lies 
to the left, or right, of the line A,L, 


ae. according as the distance of G, from O,M is > or < A,M, 


aie. according as (r —h) sin (0 + ) is > or < rsin@, 


ae. according as (r—h) sin [A+ > or <rsin 0, 
: R+r ee Lesa eens 
i.e. according as (7 — h) | > g— B ( : ) G8. ‘| 


>on <r|O— Ft |), 
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by substituting the expansion for the sine of an angle in terms 
of the angle, 
ae. according as 
R+r l/i+r? , @ 
(r —h) Ex eal - ) 0 +..| > Or <r] iB te[, 


ie., when 6 is made indefinitely small, according as 


(r— ny" ">or<r, 
a.e. according as rR>or<h(k+r), 
. ; int : 
we. according as ;7 8 <R FO settee steeereeetnnes (3) 
J Bd Ba ye Er = 
In the case when Ro pita te when h= Daye must 


return to equation (2), and the equilibrium is stable or unstable 
according as 


ge Beer 1 /R+r\3 
eal’ = o— a5 ( - Joe. | 


e. according as 

—1(R+r/y 6+ higher powers of 6> or < —$7° +..., 
we. according as 

(R +r)? — sqs. etc. of @ < or >7?-— sqs. ete. of 8, 
we. according as (R +r)? < or > r’, when @ is made indefinitely 
small. 

Hence the equilibrium is 
unstable in this case. The 
equilibrium is thus only stable 
when is > i + uy 

acre ie 
cases it is unstable. 

If the curvature of the lower 
surface be in the other direction 
as in the second figure, then in 
this case the angle 


In all other 


R—r 


CO,M = ¢—6 = 8, 
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and the equilibrium is stable or unstable according as G, is to 
the left or right of A,L, 
we. according as 0.G, sin (6 — 0) ¢ MA,, 

R-r 


te. according as (kh — r) sin 0<¢rsin 6, 


2.€. according as 


pas Ae e—  (ASr of +. ] sr(0- af sees (4), 


2.€. according as 


R-r 1/R- rs : Ps 02 
d=] | ( 5 eae esc eee 
R-r 

r 
ae 2.é. accordi i eat 
Ruy be Maes Baars aie 


R 


oh R 
In the critical case when h = - — we must return to (4) 


hk 


we, according as (h — 7) Sr, if @ be indefinitely small, 


1. according as h = 


and proceed to higher powers. 
(4) then becomes 


c= Popo (AS28) +... sr(0-G +), 


: 1(k-ry 2s 
v.e. SG cia ea OP ond Sm et 5a 


2, Gada 
r? 
Hence, when @ is indefinitely small, we see that the equili- 
brium is stable or unstable accordin gas (R-ry2r', 


— powers of @ 2 1 — powers of 0. 


2.€. according as R 2 2r. 


In the case when R=2r and hence h = ate 


= 2r, then 
r 
R 


and 0,G, sin ( — @) =(h—r)sin (fp — 0)=r sin 0 = ILA, always. 

Hence, in this particular case, G, always coincides with L; 
and the upper body will always rest through whatever angle 
it be rolled since its centre of gravity is now always vertically 
above the point of contact, 
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Cor. 1. If the upper body have a plane face in contact 
with the lower body, as in the following figure, r is infinite in 
value, Hence the equilibrium is stable if 


1 Lies 
j, b& > R i.e. if h be < R. 


Hence the equilibrium is stable, if Ay 
the distance of the centre of gravity of 
the upper body from its plane face be less 
than the radius of the lower body; other- 
wise the equilibrium is unstable. 


Cor. 2. If the lower body be a plane, so that F# is infinite, 


the equilibrium is stable ne 


ee er Sec 
h r 


Hence, if a body of spherical base be placed on a horizontal 
table, it is in stable equilibrium, if the distance of its centre of 
gravity from the point of contact be less than the radius of the 
spherical surface. 


157. If the portions of the surfaces in contact are not 
spheres, but surfaces whose radii of curvature are f and 1, it 
is similarly found that the equilibrium is stable or unstable 


; il i 

Raye gy inl Ing ae 

according as n= B b 7 
In the neutral or critical case, when 2 = P | = the deter- 


mination of the stability is a question of some difficulty. For 
its consideration the student may refer to Routh’s Analytical 
Statics, or Minchin’s Statics. 

It is there shewn that the equilibrium is stable or unstable 


according as 

d 3) afl 
ds @ = ds (=) 
is negative or positive. 


If this condition fails, as it does when the points of contact 
are points of maximum or minimum curvature, the, equilibrium 
is found to be stable or unstable according as 

d? /1 @/1\ , (R+7r)(R + 2r) 
s(n) * aa) +e 
is negative or positive. 
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EXAMPLES 


1, A body, consisting of a cone and a hemisphere on the same base, 
rests on a rough horizontal table, the hemisphere being in contact with 
the table ; shew that the greatest height of the cone, so that the equilibrium 
may be stable, is ./3 times the radius of the hemisphere, 


2. A hemisphere rests in equilibrium on a sphere of equal radius; 
shew that the equilibrium is unstable when the curved, and stable when 
the flat, surface of the hemisphere rests on the sphere. 


3. A uniform beam, of thickness 20, rests symmetrically on a perfectly 
rough horizontal cylinder of radius a; shew that the equilibrium of the 
beam will be stable or unstable according as 0 is less or greater than a. 


4, A heavy uniform cube balances on the highest point of a sphere, 
whose radius is *. If the sphere be rough enough to prevent sliding, and 


if the side of the cube be > shew that the cube can rock through a right 


angle without falling. 


5. A lamina in the form of an isosceles triangle, whose vertical angle 
is a, is placed on a sphere, of radius r, so that its plane is vertical and one 
of its equal sides is in contact with the sphere; shew that, if the triangle 
be slightly displaced in its own plane, the equilibrium is stable if sina be 


less than =, where a is one of the equal sides of the triangle. 


6. <A solid homogeneous hemisphere of radius 7 has a solid right cone 
of the same substance constructed on its base; the hemisphere rests on 
the convex side of a fixed sphere of radius R, the axis of the cone being 
vertical. Shew that the greatest height of the cone consistent with 
stability for a small rolling displacement is 


Reg GREA(R=F)- 27] 


7. A weight W is supported on a smooth inclined plane by a given 
weight P, connected with W by means of a string passing round a fixed 
pulley whose position is given. Find the position of equilibrium of W on 
the plane, and shew that it is stable. 


8. A rough uniform circular disc, of radius r and weight p, is movable 
about a point distant c from its centre. A string, rough enough to prevent 
any slipping, hangs over the circumference and carries unequal weights 
W and w at its ends. Find the positions of equilibrium, and determine 
whether they are stable or unstable. 


9, A solid sphere rests inside a fixed rough hemispherical bowl of 
twice its radius. Shew that, however large a weight is attached to the 
highest point of the sphere, the equilibrium is stable. 
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10. <A thin hemispherical bowl, of radius b and weight W, rests in 
equilibrium on the highest point of a fixed sphere, of radius a, which 
is rough enough to prevent any sliding. Inside the bowl is placed a 
small smooth sphere of weight w. Shew that the equilibrium is not 


stable unless 


a—b 
W< W ape 


11. Shew that a sphere partially immersed in a basin of water cannot 
rest in stable equilibrium on the summit of any convex part of the base. 


12. Three equal particles repelling each other with forces proportional 
to the nth power of the distance are connected together by three equal 
elastic strings. Find the position of equilibrium and shew that it is 


stable if n <—?_, where a is the unstretched and p the stretched length 


_ a ? 
of any string. 

13. A solid ellipsoid, whose axcs are of lengths 2a, 2b, 2c, rests with 
the “c-axis” vertical on a rough horizontal plane. The centre of gravity 
is on the vertical axis at a distance 2 from the bottom vertex. Shew that 
52 
Fi; . 

14, A heavy cone rests with the centre of its base on the vertex of a 
fixed paraboloid of revolution, and the height of the cone is equal to twice 
the latus rectum of the generating parabola. Prove that the equilibrium 
is neutral to a first approximation, but that it is really stable. 


2 
the equilibrium is stable if / is less than both < and 


15. A heavy body, the section of which is a cycloid, rests on a rough 
horizontal plane and has its centre of gravity at the centre of curvature of 
the curve at the point of contact ; shew that the equilibrium is unstable. 


16. A solid frustum of a paraboloid of revolution, of height / and latus 
rectum 4a, rests with its vertex on the vertex of a paraboloid of revolution, 
whose latus rectum is 4b; shew that the equilibrium is stable if 


3ab 
iearrea \ 

17. A lamina in the form of a cycloid, whose generating circle is of 
radius a, rests on the top of another cycloid whose generating circle is of 
radius 6, their vertices being in contact and their axes vertical. If A be 
the height of the centre of gravity of the upper cycloid above its vertex, 


shew that the equilibrium is stable only if h< a“ and is unstable if 


18. A parabolical cup, whose weight is W, stands on a horizontal 
table and contains a quantity of water, of weight n W; if 4 be the height 
of the centre of gravity of the cup and the contained water, shew that the 
equilibrium is stable provided that the latus rectum of the parabola is 
>A(nt1)A. 
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158. Suppose that we have a body, or system of bodies, 
under the influence of no forces except their weights, and 
supported by reactions with smooth fixed surfaces or by other 
forces which do not appear in the equation of virtual work. 
Then, if w,, w,, ... be the weights of the different bodies and 
2, 2, ... the heights of their centres of gravity above some fixed 
plane, the equation of virtual work becomes 


— W, . 02; — Wy. 82, — Wz. O23 + .. =O, 


If W be the total weight of the system and Z the height of 
its centre of gravity, this becomes 


—W.6z=0. 


But 6%=0 is the first condition that the height of the 
centre of gravity may be a maximum or minimum. 

If the height of the centre of gravity is a true maximum, 
then, for any small displacement of the system, the centre of 
gravity is lowered; if, after any such displacement, the system 
be momentarily held at rest and then let go, it is clear that it 
would not go back to its position of equilibrium, for that would 
be contrary to the dynamical principle that the kinetic energy 
of any such system must be equal to the work done. The 
system would therefore not go back to its position of equilibrium 
but would depart still more from it. The equilibrium in this 
case is said to be unstable. 

If the height of the centre of gravity is a true minimum, 
then, for any small displacement, the height of the centre of 
gravity is increased ; in this case, if the system be momentarily 
held at rest after any such small displacement and then be let 
go, it would return to its position of equilibrium; in this case 
the equilibrium is said to be stable. 

Hence the equilibrium of a body or system of bodies can 
often be found as follows: let the height 2 of its centre of gravity 
above a fixed plane be expressed as a function of some one 
independent variable @. Solve the equation ~ =0 in the form 


O=a, B, ¥,-.. If the value @=a, when substituted in the 
dz 
de?’ 


then the value 0=a gives a position of stable equilibrium. 


value of makes it positive, so that 2 is a true minimum, 
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ae 
If the value 6=4a, when substituted in the value of 


makes it negative, so that 2 is a true maximum, then the corre- 
sponding position is one of unstable equilibrium. 

As the system moves into its different positions the centre 
of gravity will describe some curve, and we know that in such a 
curve the maximum and minimum ordinates occur alternately. 
It follows that the positions of unstable and stable equilibrium 


occur alternately. 


159. Ex.1. A square lamina rests in a vertical plane on two smooth 
pegs which are in the same horizontal line. Shew that there ws only one 
position of equilibrium unless the distance between the pegs vs greater than 
one-quarter of the diagonal of the square, but that, of this condition zs 
satisfied, there may be three positions of equilibrium and the symmetrical 
position will be stable, but the other two positions of equilibrium will be 
unstable. 


Let ABCD be the square, and P and @ the pegs. Let the diagonal 
AC= 2d, and let it be inclined at an angle ¢ to the horizontal dz. The 
height GV (=z) of the centre of gravity G above PQ is given by 


z=AG' sin d— APsin (¢ —45°) 
=d sin @—c cos (p — 45°) sin (pb — 45°), if PQ=c, 


: A : G 
i.e. z=dsin p +5 cos ZOU iasccu eet alad.nc ic Coaannoe stds eee den) \e 
_ OF ; 
ate Co, Oe ree AS Boubemtice PURBA AEE Siac oaAgEOS ACER SCAN Ben (2), 
and cae =O. 81N db — 26COS tee vesmiecaice thet ates een ee eee (3). 


dp? 
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Now, since the pegs are smooth, the equation of virtual work reduces 
to W.d2=0, Hence, by (2), the positions of equilibrium are given by 


COND (A= Bosin h) =O cccccescecersccorencaes (4). 
The solutions of this equation are ¢=90° and sing= “ : 
c 


This latter equation has real roots only when 2c>d, ze, when 
PQ> AC. 

Take the case when 2c>d. 

There are then three positions ; the first when AC is vertical and the 
other two when AC is inclined at either side of the vertical at an angle 


sin71 & to the horizontal. 


When @=90", then, by (3), 3 = —d+2¢e=positive, 


Therefore z is a minimum and the equilibrium is stable. 


When 
i 25 2 

sing=Z, then ip = —dsin d—2¢e+4csin? p= —o 

In this case 7 is a maximaum and the equilibrium is unstable, 

Next take the case when 2c < d. 

In this case there is only one position of equilibrium given by $=90°, 
and then ae —d+2c=negative. 


z is now a Maximum and the equilibrium is unstable. 


=negative. 


Ex. 2. A rod SH, of length 2c and whose centre of gravity G is at a 
distance d from its centre, has a string, of length 2c seca, tied to tts two ends 
and the string is then slung over a small smooth peg P; find the position of 
equilibrium and shew that the position which is not vertical vs unstable. 

Since SP+ PH =2csec a, the peg P must be somewhere on an ellipse 
of foci S and H and semi-major axis 
eseca. 

Also its semi-minor axis 

=/¢? sec?a— CH*=c tana, 

Hence the equation to the ellipse 
is a sin?a+y7?=c? tan?a, or, referred 
to polar coordinates through G 

sin? a (7 cos 0+ d)* +77 sin? 6 
SOIC sod), 

If we find the value of 6 for 
which 7 is a2 maximum or minimum, 
and take the corresponding point P 
of the ellipse for the position of the peg, and make PG vertical, we shall 
have the slant position of equilibrium. 
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(1) gives 
co0s?6. 72 cos? a— 2. cos 6. drsin?a=r?—c* tan? a+ d? sin? a, 
dsinatan a+V7r?— (c?— d*) tan? a 
7 COS a . 


. cos 6= 


dt. 
The least value of 7 is clearly J/e2—d*® tan a, and then cos 6 = Ts a = 


Since in this case r is a minimum the centre of gravity is at its 
minimum depth below the peg, and therefore at the maximum height 
above the horizontal, and the equilibrium is unstable. The other two 
positions of equilibrium are when P is at A or A’, and the rod is then 
clearly vertical. 

If GP is a minimum it is clear that GP must be a normal at P; so 
that P may also be found from the fact that its normal passes through a 
known point @ on the major axis, 


160. The stability of the question of Art. 156 may also be 
easily considered by this method. For if Z be the height, in 
the first case, of G, above O, we have 


FRR) costes) codon Shs Deeds aes (1); 
‘ WF =—(R+r)sin 8 +(r—h) 24" sin 2+" g aC) 
and 52 =—(R+r)e0s 0+ (r—h) (AH dae 


A maximum or minimum value of Z is clearly given by 
@=0. The corresponding value of Z is then a minimum or 
maximum, and the equilibrium stable or unstable, according as 


az 
We: is positive or negative, 


ae. according as —(R+r)+(r—h) (4 


+r\?. Ae ; 
18 positive or negative, 


a 
If h equals this value, then ont is zero when 8 =0 and, by the 


ae. according as h < 


rules of the Differential Calculus, we must consider the higher 
differential coefficients. 
In this case 


dz R+ 
qa = (+r) | — cos 6 + e0s ( : “o)|; 


© (Rr) | sino - (242) sin (247 6 )], 
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= 


and oF = (R41) | cos 8 (FE) 008 (FH 0). 


When 6 = 0, — ke is zero and => ne is negative. 
dé dé! 
Hence Z is a maximum and the equilibrium unstable. 
In the second case if 2 be the depth of G, below O we have 
R-r 0 


r 


Z=(h—r) cos 6 —(h—7r) cos 


The equilibrium is then stable or unstable according as Z is 
a maximum or a minimum, 


az 
i.e. according as —~ is negative or positive when 6 =0, 


dé? 


2.e., as before, according as h $ 


‘ 
~R- 
If h equals this value, then 

az 


Fae tS) ees (Fa e)]. 


Then ao is zero when 8 = 0, and a i is negative or positive 


, R—-r\?. : det 
according as 1— on 1s negative or positive, 


2.8, according as R 2 2r. 
Hence Z is a maximum or minimum, and thus the equi- 
librium stable or unstable, according as R 2 2r. 


161. If in the question of Art. 156 the common normal in 
the position of equilibrium is not 
vertical, the problem may be 
treated as follows, in the case 
where the displacement is such 
that the centre of gravity @ 
moves in the vertical plane 
through the common normal. 

Let & and r be the radii of 
curvature of the lower and upper 
bodies at the point of contact A. 
Since there is equilibrium, 4 
must be vertically over A; let 
AG=h,and 2GAO,=a. 
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The equilibrium will be stable or unstable according as G 
moves upwards or downwards when the upper body is slightly 
displaced, i.e. according as the concavity of the path of @ is 
turned upwards or downwards, i.e. according as the centre of 
curvature of the path of G is above or below G. 

Now, by the theory of the Curvature of Roulettes, the radius 
of curvature p of the path of G@ is given by 


Dall wrt tegaras 
1 
mn q Mat) 
Poe OL Sie eee! 
eet h 


where p is measured positively from G towards A. 
Hence p is positive or negative, ze. the centre of curvature 
of the path of G is below or above G, 


according as i + | i ae eke 
ol ae ek 
: : r 
ae. according as h > or < =—— cosa. 


R+r 


Hence the equilibrium is stable or unstable according as 


je 0n cE ile 
a, COS @. 
If along AO, we measure off AX such that —_ - KE : : 
Rr 


and hence AK = eS and if AG meet in Q the circle on 


AK as diameter, then dQ = AK cosa= ftp COS a. 
R+r 


The equilibrium is thus stable or unstable according as 
h< or > AQ, we. according as G lies within or without this 
circle, which is therefore called the circle of stability. 

If G lie on this circle, its equilibrium is neutral to the first 
degree of approximation. The radius of curvature of its path is 
then infinite and G is at a point of inflexion of its path. This 
circle is therefore often known as the circle of inflexions. 
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EXAMPLES 


1, A heavy uniform rod rests with one end against a smooth vertical 
wall and with a point in its length resting on a smooth peg. Find the 
position of equilibrium and shew that it is unstable. 


2. Two equal uniform rods are firmly jointed at one end so that the 
angle between them is a, and they rest in a vertical plane on a smooth 
sphere of radius r, Shew that they are in stable or unstable equilibrium 
according as the length of either rod is = 4r cosec a. 


3. A beam rests with its ends upon two smooth inclined planes, 
which are inclined at angles a and § to the horizon and which intersect in 
a horizontal line; find the position of equilibrium and shew that it is 
unstable. 


4. A uniform heavy bar 4B can move freely in a vertical plane 
about a hinge at A, and has a string attached to its end B which after 
passing over a small pulley at a point C vertically above A is attached to 
a weight. Shew that the position of equilibrium in which AB is inclined 
to the vertical is an unstable one. 


5. A smooth beam AB, of weight W, rests with one end A on a 
smooth horizontal plane AC and the other end B against a smooth 
vertical wall BC. The end A is connected by a string which passes over 
a smooth pulley at Cand is attached to a weight W’. A, B, C being in 
one vertical plane, find the position of equilibrium and shew that it is 
unstable. 


6. Shew that the equilibrium of the rod in Ex, 2 of Art. 56 is stable. 


7. Four uniform rods, each of length 2a, are hinged at their ends so 
as to form a rhombus and the system is hung over two smooth pegs in the 
same horizontal line at a distance a,/2, the pegs being in contact with 
different rods. Shew that the system is in equilibrium when the rhombus 
is a square, but that the equilibrium is not stable for all displacements. 


8. A square lamina rests with its plane perpendicular to a smooth 
wall one corner being attached to a point in the wall by a fine string of 
length equal to the side of the square. Find the position of equilibrium 
and shew that it is stable. 


9. A uniform isosceles triangular lamina ABO rests in equilibrium 
with its equal sides 48 and AC in contact with two smooth pegs in the 
same horizontal line at a distance ¢c apart. Ifthe perpendicular 4D upon 
BC is A, shew that there are three positions of equilibrium, of which 
the one with AD vertical is stable and the other two are unstable, if 
h<8ccosec A; whilst, if 42 3ccosec A, there is only one position of 
equilibrium, which is unstable, 
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10, A square board is hung flat against a wall, by means of a string 
fastened to the two extremities of the upper edge and hung round a 
perfectly smooth rail; when the length of the string is less than the 
diagonal of the board, shew that there are three positions of equilibrium. 

Shew that the position of symmetry is unstable. 


11. A rectangular picture hangs in a vertical position by means of a 
string, of length 7, which after passing over a smooth nail has its ends 
attached to two points symmetrically situated in the upper edge of the 
picture at a distance c apart. If the height of the picture be a, shew that 
there is no position of equilibrium in which a side of the picture is 
inclined to the horizon if la > eNc?+<a%, whilst if la < eV c+? there are 
two such positions which are both stable. 

Shew also that in the latter case the position in which the side is 
vertical is stable for some and unstable for other displacements. 


12. A smooth ellipse is fixed with its axis vertical and in it is placed 
a beam with its ends resting on the arc of the ellipse ; if the length of the 
beam be not less than the latus rectum of the ellipse, shew that when it is 
- in stable equilibrium it will pass through the focus. 


13, A uniform rod, of length 2/7, is attached by smooth rings at both 
ends to a parabolic wire, fixed with its axis vertical and vertex downwards, 
and of latus rectum 4a. Shew that the angle @ which the rod makes 
with the horizontal in a slanting position of equilibrium is given by 


cos? 6 = a and that, if these positions exist, they are stable. 


1 2 
Shew also that the positions in which the rod is horizontal are stable 
or unstable according as the rod is below or above the focus. 


14, A solid hemisphere rests on a plane inclined to the horizon at an 
angle a, < sin~!, and the plane is rough enough to prevent any sliding. 
Find the position of equilibrium and shew that it is stable. 


15. Ifa body rest with a plane face in contact with a perfectly rough 
sphere of radius a at a point at which the normal makes an angle 6 with 
the vertical, and if the centre of gravity be at a distance 4 vertically above 
the point of contact, prove that the equilibrium will be stable if h <a cos 8, 
and unstable if A 2a cos 8. 


16. Shew that the half of an ellipse cut off by any diameter will 
always have one position of stable equilibrium when resting with its 
curved surface in contact with a horizontal plane, if the eccentricity be 


less than Be . 
aif 37 
17. An elliptic cylinder is placed with its axis horizontal on a rough 
plane inclined to the horizon at an angle less than the angle of friction; 
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prove that the cylinder cannot rest if the inclination of the plane exceeds 
. _, /at— 6? : ne oe cae A 2}? 

sin (ao) ; and if the inclination is equal to sin~! (rn) the 
equilibrium is neutral to a first approximation. 

18. An elliptic disc, of semi-axes a and 8, slides in a vertical plane so 
as always to be in contact with two smooth rods, OP and 0Q, which are 
in the same vertical plane and at right angles. Shew that in the 
stable positions of equilibrium the major axis of the ellipse is parallel to 
one or other of the rods, whilst in the unstable position it is inclined at 
__@* sin? a—b? cos? a 


an angle @ to OP given by sin?6= aba 


» where a is the 
inclination of OP to the vertical. 


19. A smooth elliptic cylinder of semi-axes @ and b slides between 
two planes each inclined at an angle a to the vertical. If tana lie 


between vi : and RL. s shew that in the position of stable equilibrium 


the major axis of the cylinder is inclined to the vertical at an angle 
oe 2 
tans* (le Sey and when tan a does not lie between these limits 
a cos?a—bsin?a 
find the positions of stable and unstable equilibrium. 


20. Four equal masses, attracting according to the law of the inverse 
square of the distance, are placed at the corners of a rectangle; shew that 
a particle at the centre of the rectangle will be in unstable equilibrium for 
all displacements in the plane of the rectangle if the ratio of the length to 
the breadth of the rectangle is less than ,/2. 

If this ratio is equal to ./2, shew that there is stable equilibrium for a 
displacement parallel to the breadth of the rectangle. 


CHAPTER X 
FORCES IN THREE DIMENSIONS 


162. To find the resultant of any given system of forces 
acting at given points of a rigid body. 

Take any convenient origin or base point, O, and axes of 
coordinates Ox, Oy, Oz. 

Let (%, ¥:, 2) be the 
coordinates of any point P; 
of the body at which acts one 
of the given forces R, whose 
components parallel to the 
axes are X,, Y,, Z. 

Draw P.M, perpendi- 
cular to the plane Oy, M,N, 
perpendicular to Ow, and 
Q,N,S, parallel to Oz. 

Along the lines Oz, Oz’, 
N,Q,, NiS, let forces, each 
equal to Z,, be introduced. These, being in equilibrium among 
themselves, do not alter the effect of the given forces. 

Now the forces Z, along P,Z, and N,S, form a couple of 
moment Z,. M,N, 2.e. Z,.4,in a plane perpendicular to Ow and 
in the positive direction about Ow; they are therefore equiva- 
lent to a couple whose axis is along Oz and is positive. 

The forces 4, along N,Q, and Oz’ form a couple whose 
moment is Z,.ON,, ve. Z,2,, in a plane perpendicular to Oy and 
in the negative direction about Oy. 

Hence the force Z, at P, is equivalent to 


a force Z, at O along Oz, 
a couple of moment + y,Z, about Oz, 
and a couple of moment — 2,Z, about Oy. 
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Similarly the force X, at P, is equivalent to 
a force X, at O along Oz, 
a couple of moment + 2X, about Oy, 
and a couple of moment — y,X, about Oz. 
Also the force Y, at P, is equivalent to 


a force Y,; at O along Oy, 


a couple of moment + a, Y, about Oz, 
and a couple of moment — z,Y, about Ow. 
Hence finally the three component forces X,, Y,, Z, acting 
at P, are equivalent to 
forces X,, Y;, Z along Ox, Oy, Oz respectively, 
a couple y,Z, — 2,Y, about Oa, 
a couple 2,X, — 2,Z, about Oy, 
and a couple 2, Y,— y,X, about Oz. 
In a similar manner we may replace the force, acting at 
another point (%, 4, 2) and whose components are X,, Y2, Z, 


by forces along Ox, Oy, Oz and couples about these lines as axes. 
Hence finally the whole system of forces is equivalent to 


a force along Ov = X,+ X,4+... =3(X) =X, 
a force along Oy = Y,+ Y.+... =2(Y,)=Y, 
a force along Oz = Z7,4+ Z,4+...=2(4) =Z, 
a couple about Ox = > (y,Z, -—4Y,)=L, 
a couple about Oy => (4,X,—2#,Z,) = M, 
and a couple about Oz = > (a, Y,-—y,X,) =N. 
These three forces are equivalent to a single force A acting 
through O, such that R?= X?+ Y?+ Z*, along a line whose 


direction cosines are = a ‘ = [Art. 26.] 
The three component couples are, by Art. 49, equivalent to 
a couple of moment G, such that G=[?+ M?+N?, whose 
axis is along a line whose direction cosines are a a 2 
Hence the system of forces has been reduced to a single 
force acting through an arbitrarily chosen point O, and a 
couple whose axis passes through O. 
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163. This combination of a force and a couple is often 
called a dyname, and the quantities Dk le eres its 
components. 

The system of forces and couples along and about the 
axes of coordinates may, for brevity, be called the system 
COG NGPA IE OUD 


164. General definition of the moment of a force about a 
line. 

The moment of a force P about a given line is obtained 
thus; resolve P into two components, Q parallel to the line 
and S perpendicular to it; the product of S and the shortest 
distance between the line of action of S and the given line 
is the required moment about the given line, 

In the figure of Art. 162 the moment of the given force R 
about the axis of 2 is equal to the component VY?+4+ Z? multi- 
plied by the shortest distance between its line of action and Oz, 
and is thus equal to the moment of the component VY?+ Z2 
about NV,, which again, by Art. 38, is equal to the sum of the 
moments of its two components Y, and Z, about N,, and this 
sum finally is equal to ¥,Z,—2,Y3. 


165. General conditions of equilibrium of a rigid body. 

A force & and a couple G together cannot produce equili- 
brium. For the couple G can be replaced by two equal and 
opposite forces one of which acts through the point O where R 
meets the plane of the couple. This force and R can be 
compounded into a single force which passes through O and 
does not meet the other force of the couple; and hence we 
cannot have equilibrium. 

Hence there can be equilibrium only when the force R and 
the couple G separately vanish. 

But, by Art. 162, R? = X°+4+ Y?+ 7 and @=[?4+ M?+N 

Hence for equilibrium we must have 

c=), Y=, L=; 

L=0, M=0, and N=0; 
1.e. the sums of the resolved parts of the system of forces parallel 
to any three axes of coordinates must separately vanish, and also 
the sums of their moments about the three ames must separately 
vanish. 
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EXAMPLES 


1, Two equal forces R act on a cube, whose centre is fixed and whose 
edge is 2a, along diagonals of adjacent faces which do not meet; shew 
that the moment of the couple which will keep the cube at rest is either 

2a ./3 or La according to the directions of the forces, 


2. Six forces, each equal to P, act along the edges of a cube, taken in 
order, which do not meet a given diagonal. Shew that their resultant is 
a couple of moment 2,/3. Pa, where a is the edge of the cube. 


3. OA, OB, OC are edges of a cube of side aand 00’, AA’, BB’, CC’ 
are its diagonals ; along OB’, O'A, BC and C’A' act forces equal to P, 
2P, 3P and 4P; shew that they are equivalent to a force /35P at O 
along a line whose direction-cosines are proportional to —3, —5, 6 


: Pa ;— : er : 
together with a couple = V114 about a line whose direction-cosines are 


proportional to 7, —2, 2. 


4, Forces act through the angular points of a tetrahedron perpen- 
dicular to the opposite faces and proportional to them. Shew that they 
are in equilibrium if they act either all inwards or all outwards. 


5. In any rectilinear solid figure couples, whose axes are all drawn 
outwards, act one in each face proportional to the area of that face; shew 
that they are in equilibrium. 


6. Four forces act along generators of the same system of a hyper- 
boloid. Their magnitudes are such that if they were transferred parallel 
to themselves to act at one point they would be in equilibrium ; shew that 
they are in equilibrium when acting along the generators. 

[The equation to any generator of the hyperboloid 

ie OF fe . £—acosd y—bsin#d 


gt 8, jg txacesd a! 
a asin@ —dcosd ec 


166. Constrained bodies. A body is said to be con- 
strained when one or more points of the body are fixed. For 
example, a rod attached to a wall by a ball-socket has one point 
fixed and is constrained. 

If a rigid body have two points A and B fixed, all the 
points of the body in the line AB are fixed, and the only way 
in which the body can move is by turning round AB as an axis. 
For example, a door attached to the door-post by two hinges 
can only turn about the line joining the hinges. 

If a rigid body have three points in it fixed, the three points 
not being in the same straight line, it is plainly immovable. 
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167. Conditions of equilibrium of a rigid body with one 
point fixed. 

Take the fixed point as the origin O and any three perpen- 
dicular lines through it as the axes. Let the external forces 
acting on the body, apart from the force of constraint at A, 
reduce to component forces X, Y, Z parallel to the axes and 
component couples L, M, N about the axes, as in Art. 162. 

Let the force of constraint at O, which gives equilibrium, 
have as components X’, Y’, Z’ parallel to the axes. 

Then for equilibrium we have, by Art. 165, 


is 0am 4 oY oe (nen Cee eee (1), 
Dssa0: M=0, Nex) ae (2). 


The equations (1) give only the component reactions at O 
in terms of the external forces. 

The equations (2) give the conditions of equilibrium, wz. that 
the sums of the moments of the eaternal forces about any three 
perpendicular lines passing through the fixed point O must 
be separately zero. 

If the external forces all act in one plane passing through 
O, the preceding conditions reduce to the simpler condition that 
the sum of the moments about O must vanish. 


168. Conditions of equilibrium of a rigid body which has 
two points, A and B, fixed so that the body can turn about the 
fixed axis AB, 


Take the straight line 
AB as the axis of z and any 
point O on it as the origin. 

Let OA =z’, OB=z2", and 
let the components at A and 
B of the forces of constraint 
bex" oy Sand Xe yaa 

Let the external forces 
acting on the body apart 
from the forces of constraint 
reduce, as in Art. 162, to 
component forces X, Y, Z at 
O parallel to the axes and 
component couples L, I, N about the axes. 
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Then the component forces for the whole system of forces 
are X + X’+ X”, V+ Y’'+ VY", Z+2Z'+Z" and the component 
couples are 

L-Y'e—Y"2", M+ X'2+X"2" and N. 

Hence the conditions of equilibrium are 


eee te aA I) dcr seis ee eteHig + 5 (1), 

os BRON ile a eg an anaes eee (2), 

te es Se Sil | ee ee ee (3), 

ho VE mo Sees 5 cinta inte s eae (4), 

Ah ALR ak pe mest). ME wena. | eee (5), 

and ISD Aen Goh ore tak SG (6). 
(1) and (5) give X’ and X”; (2) and (4) give Y’ and Y”; 


the only relation between Z' and Z” is equation (3), so that 


their values are indeterminate. 

Finally the only relation between the external forces is 
equation (6), so that the condition of equilibrium is that the 
sum of the moments of the external forces about the fixed amis 
AB must be zero. 


169. The reactions Z’, Z” may be expected to be indeter- 
minate. For suppose the body to be a gate supported in the 
usual way by supports at A and B. If the staple at A be 
moved a very little higher than the proper position it will 
carry all the weight of the gate; if on the other hand it be 
placed a very little lower than the proper position, then all the 
weight will fall on to B. We should therefore expect the 
distribution of the weight to be an indeterminate one when the 
distance between the two staples of the post is exactly equal to 
the distance between the rings of the gate. 


170. Ex.1. A circular uniform table, of weight 80 lbs., rests on four 
equal legs placed symmetrically round tts 
edge; find the least weight which hung upon 
the edge of the table will just overturn it. 

Let AZ and BF be two of the legs of the 
table, whose centre is 0. 

If the weight be hung on the portion of 
the table between A and & the table will, if 
it turn at all, turn about the line joining the 
points Hand #. Also it will be just on the 
point of turning when the weight and the 
weight of the table have equal moments 
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about EF. Now the weight will clearly have the greatest effect when 
placed at J, the middle point of the are AB. 

Let OM meet AB in ZL, and let x be the required weight. Taking 
moments about ZF, we have x, LM=80. OL. 


: ory 
 2(2 - 35) OA=80. ct OA, t.e. 2=193'1 lbs. wt. 


Ex. 2. A heavy door is hung so that the line joining tts hinges is of 
length 2h and is inclined at @ to the 
vertical; it is kept in a position 
inclined at an angle > to the vertical 
plane through the line of hinges by a 
force P, perpendicular to the door, 
acting at a point whose distances 
from the line of hinges and from the 
lower edge of the door are b and c; 
Jind P and the actions at the hinges as 
far as they can be found, the weight P., 
of the door being W. et 

Let OA be perpendicular to the 
line joining the hinges, O and BZ, in £ 
a plane through OB and the vertical “y 
OV, and let OBCD be the door so 
that LAOD=$¢. 

Let OD, OB and a perpendicular 
to them be the axes of a, z and y. 

The weight W resolves into — Wceos@ and Wsiné along OB and OA, 
and hence has components Wsinécos¢, — Wsinésing, — Weosd, 
parallel to the axes, acting at G whose coordinates are (a, 0, h), where 
2a is the width of the door, and the hinges are supposed symmetrically 
placed with respect to G. 

The supporting force P at H has components 0, P, 0 parallel to the 
axes acting at a point whose coordinates are (6, 0, c). 

Hence, by Art. 162, 


X => (4))= Wsin 6 cos ¢, 

Y=3(Y,)=— Wsin ésin f+ P, 

Z= >(4)=— Woosd, 

L=3 (y%3,4 — 2 ¥;)= Whsin 6 sin p —cP, 

M=3 (2,X,-%4Z,)= Wh sin 6 cos $ +a W cos 8, 
and N= (4 Y,-97:X1)= — Wa sin 6sin p+ bP. 


it 
‘B 


ee 


Also, with the notation of Art. 168, 7 =0 and z”=2h, so that YX’, TeaZy 
are the component reactions at 0, and X”, FP”, Z” those at the ree B. 


Equation (6) of that article gives P= Ws sin 6 sin ¢. 
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Equations (1) and (5) give 
A 
Xx a [eos @—sin 6 cos |; and 1” = — aE cos 6+sin 6 cos |. 


Equations (2) and (4) give 


oe 2 tae <a ee 
Vimy [1G + 7 [sin asin g, and Pras [1- 55 sin 6 sin @. 
Also, (3) gives Z'+Z” = W cos 0. 


EXAMPLES 


1. A square table stands on four legs placed respectively at the 
middle points of its sides; find the greatest weight that can be put at 
one of the corners without upsetting the table. 


2. A round table stands upon three equidistant weightless legs at its 
edge, and a man sits upon its edge opposite a leg. It just upsets and 
falls upon its edge and two legs. He then sits upon its highest point and 
just tips it up again. Shew that the radius of the table is ,/2 times the 
length of a leg. 


3. A door, of weight W, is free to turn about an axis AB which is 
inclined at an angle a to the vertical ; shew that the couple necessary to 
keep it in a position in which it is inclined at an angle £ to the vertical 
plane through AB is Wasinasin£, where a is the distance of its centre 
of gravity from AB. 


4. A rectangular gate is hung in the ordinary way on two hinges so 
that the line joining the hinges makes an angle a with the vertical. Shew 
that the work which must be done to move it through an angle 6 from its 
position of equilibrium is Wasina(1—cos6), where Wis the weight and 
2a the breadth of the gate. 


5. A rectangular table is supported in a horizontal position by four 
legs at its four angles, and a given weight is placed at a given point of it; 
shew that the thrust on each leg is indeterminate, and find the greatest 
and least value it can have for a given position of the weight. 


6. <A rigid rectangular table has equal legs at the four corners which 
are slightly compressible, and the compression in each leg is assumed to 
be proportional to the thrust on that leg. If the centre of gravity of the 
table lie within the parallelogram formed by joining the middle points of 
the sides, find the thrust in each leg. If the centre of gravity does not 
lie within this parallelogram, shew that the table rests on three legs only. 

[Since the diagonals of the table remain straight, the mean of the 
compressions of each pair of opposite legs is equal to the depth through 
which the centre of the table moves. Hence the sum of the thrusts of 
each pair of opposite corners is the same. ] 
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171. If three forces acting on a body keep it in equilubrium, 
they must lie in a plane. 

Let the three forces be P, Q, and R, and let P, and Q, be 
any two points on the lines of action of P and Q respectively. 

Since the forces are in equilibrium, they can, taken together, 
have no effect to turn the body about the line 
P,Q,. But the forces P and Q meet this line, 
and therefore separately have no effect to turn 
the body about P,Q,. Hence the third force R 
can have no effect to turn the body about P,Q. 
Therefore the line P,Q, must meet R. 
Similarly, if Q,, Q;, ... be other points on 
the line of action of Q, the lines P,Q,, P,Qs, ... 
must meet R. 

Hence & must lie in the plane through P,; 
and the line of action of Q, 2.e. the lines of action of Q and R 
must be in a plane which passes through P,. 

But P, is any point on the line of action of P; and hence 
the above plane passes through any point on the line of action 
of P, i.e. it contains the line of action of P. 

Cor. From Art. 54 it now follows that the three forces 
must also meet in a point or be parallel. 


172. If four forces acting on a body are in equilibrium, 
shew that they are generators of the same hyperboloid. 

Let the lines of action of the four forces be P, Q, R, S. 
From any point on P draw a line Z to meet both Q and R. 
Since the four forces are in equilibrium the sum of their moments 
about Z must vanish; hence S must meet Z. Starting with 
any two other points on P we obtain two other lines M and V 
which meet P, Q, R, 8S. 

Now three non-intersecting lines Z, M, N determine a 
hyperboloid of one sheet of which L, M, NV are generators of the 
same system. The lines P, Q, R, S which meet LZ, M, N are 
then generators of this hyperboloid which belong to the other 
system. ; 

It will be noted that it is assumed that no two of the four 
forces are either parallel or meet in a point; for, if so, they 
could be compounded into a single force and we should fall 
back on the case of the last article. 
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173. If five forces acting on a body are in equilibrium, they 
can be intersected by two straight lines. , 

Let the lines of action of the forces be P, Q, R, 8S and 7. 
Through P, Q, R draw a hyperboloid of one sheet, and let S 
meet it in the points A and B. 

Through A there passes one generator of the hyperboloid 
which is of the opposite system to that of P, Q, R and which 
therefore meets P, &, &; since this generator meets P, Q, R, 8 
the sum of their moments about it is zero. 

But, by taking moments about it for the whole system, we 
see that the sum of the moments of P, Q, R, S and 7 about it 
is zero. Hence the moment of 7’ about it must be zero, we. it 
meets 7’ also. 

Similarly, through B there passes a generator which meets 
all five forces. 

It will be noted that these straight lines are real, coincident, 
or imaginary according as S meets the hyperboloid in real, 
coincident, or imaginary points. ; 

174, Ex.1. A heavy rod OA can turn freely about a point O, whose 
distance from a rough wall is k, the 
height of the wall being h; the rod 
rests with a point of rtself upon the 
top edge of the wall. Shew that the 
greatest angle which the rod can 


make with the perpendicular drawn 
from O to the top edge of the wali ts 


sin—1 (=) : 


Let Z be the point of the rod 
- in contact with the wall, OA the 
perpendicular to the wall and O# the perpendicular to the top of the wall, 
so that OK=h, KH=h, and LHOK=a. 

Let OW be parallel to HZ and Gf be perpendicular to OM, 

The direction of the normal reaction & at Z is perpendicular to both 
OL and HZ and is thus perpendicular to the plane OLZ. 

The friction »& is opposite to the direction in which Z would move 
and is thus perpendicular to OZ in the plane OZZ. 

Since GJ is inclined at a to the horizon, W is equivalent to Wsina 
along GM and Weosa perpendicular to the plane OZH through the 
point G. 

Taking moments about a perpendicular through 0 to the plane OHZ, 
we thus have 


lt nO Lee W sin as OG Si OTe occ .ccaescnseseress (1). 
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Also, taking moments about a line perpendicular to OZ in the plane 


HOL, we have 
RR. OL= W Cos a. OG sinac--scaccassensn-osasgre (2). 


Py sin HOL=p cot a=". 
e+e 
Also HL=OH tan HOL=pk a Poe 


of the wall on which the rod can rest for equilibrium to be possible. 


and twice HZ is the length 


Aliter. The question may also be solved by the use of Art. 171. 

For the rod is in equilibrium under three forces, viz. its weight, the 
reaction at the point O and the resultant reaction at Z, which must thus 
meet in a point. The reaction at Z must therefore lie in the vertical 
plane OLN. 

Now the direction, ZF, of the normal reaction at Z is perpendicular 
to both OZ and AZ, z.e. it is normal to the plane OHZ, so that it is 
perpendicular to OH in the plane OHK and thus has as direction cosines 


(= sia, 0; COS a) -c-as.ceduesascconeseseeaeoee: (3), 


where OK, OM and a parallel to XH are the axes of coordinates. 

The direction of friction, L/,, at Z is along the perpendicular to OZ in 
the plane OZH. The resultant reaction, which we have seen must lie in 
the plane OZ, must thus be at right angles to L/3, the normal to the 
plane OLN, whose direction cosines are 


(Sim's COS! py 0) Maceensceraete sees eeee sees (4), 

where ¢ is the angle AON. 

Also, if the equilibrium be limiting, this resultant reaction makes an 
angle \ with LF. 

Again, since LF, LF:, LF are all perpendicular to OZ, they lie in the 
same plane. Hence the angle /,L73=90°+). 

Hence, from (3) and (4), —sin @ sin a=cos (90°+-A)= —sinX. 
cos asin A 


Now tan #=tan HOL= Ecos atan d= 


.- sin d=cot atandk=p cot a, as before. 


ia SaaS Kw 
sin? a— sin? 


Ex, 2. A heavy plug in the shape of a frustum of a cone exactly fits a 
conical hole of the same size, the common axis being vertical. The vertical 
angle of the cone is 2a, and the radii of the circular bases of the frustum 
areaandb. The normal reaction per unit of area being supposed constant. 
shew that the moment of the least couple that will twist the plug is 
2 Ww a? +ab +b? 
ay a+b 
coefficient of friction. 

The area of the slant surface of the hole 


coseca, where W is the weight of the plug and pw is the 


a2—§2 


=a (a+6) xslant side= ma — : 
sina 
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Hence, if /¢ be the constant normal reaction per unit of area, we have 


a2—}? 
sina 


W=nr 


» Rain a=w (a2=B%) B ecessscstseceeeee: (1). 


If x be the radius of any section of the plug, the area of the hole 
between it and the section of radius 2+ se= lea. and hence the 
a 


moment of the friction on it about the axis 


oe font ood eee all 
‘sina’ "(a3 88) sina’ 


Hence the moment of the required couple 
Qu W (ie 2uW a§—b3 2nWa?+ab+b? 


20? 8a, 


~ (@—6)sina ee 


A ~ Ssinaw—e 3 a+b 


COSeC a, 


EXAMPLES 


1, Two smooth planes, each inclined at an angle a to the vertical, 
intersect in a horizontal line. A uniform rod, of weight W and length 2a, 
is placed between them in a horizontal position making an angle 6 with 
their line of intersection. Shew that the horizontal couple required to 
maintain equilibrium is Wa cos 6 cot a. 


2. A uniform straight rod, of length 2c, is placed in a horizontal 
position as high as possible within a hollow rough sphere, of radius a. 
Shew that the line joining the middle point of the rod to the centre of the 


sphere makes with the vertical an angle tan-1—-__ , 


3. A uniform rod, of weight W, can turn freely about a hinge at the 
end, and rests with the other against a rough vertical wall making an 
angle a with the wall. Shew that this end may rest anywhere on an arc 
of a circle of angle 2tan~![ytane], and that in either of the extreme 


ositions the normal reaction of the wall is 4 W[cot? a+ p?]~ a where p is 
Pp 2 be B 
the coefficient of friction. 


4, A thin uniform rod AB, of length 2a, rests in an oblique position 
with one end A on a rough horizontal table and the other against a rough 
vertical wall, the coefficients of friction at the table and wall being p, and 
2 and the distance of the foot of the rod from the wall being &; shew 
that the rod is on the point of slipping at the lower end if the vertical 
plane in which it lies makes an angle @ with the wall given by 


Key (p12? Sin? 6 — cos? 6) =k — 2p, (4a? sin? 6 — i2)2, 
and that the inclination of the tangential action at the upper end to the 
horizon is then sec~! (2 tan 6). 


L. 5. 7 
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[The resultant reaction at A making an angle A, with the vertical, and 
the resultant reaction at B making an angle y with the vertical must meet 
in a point D vertically over the centre of gravity G, Hence, if BL be 
perpendicular to the table and 4 LAB=a, we have, by Art. 55, 


1 
2 tan a=cot dy abet Na carson 4 Se 
1 


The only forces being in the plane ABDZ, the end A must be on the 
point of slipping in the direction LA. 
By projecting BD on the normal to the wall at B, we have 


sin yy sin 6=cos A, aaa c 
Also k=2asin @cosa. Hence the first given result. 
Also, if R be the reaction at B and p,f the friction there at an angle 
x to the horizontal, then, since we have seen that their resultant lies in the 
plane A BZ, we have, by resolving in a direction perpendicular to this plane, 
poR cos x sin d= R cos 6.] 


5, A hemisphere, whose surface is rough and whose centre is O, is 
fixed with its base on a horizontal plane. One end of a straight uniform 
rod is freely jointed to a fixed pomt A in the plane and the other rests on 
the surface of the hemisphere at P so that the rod is just on the point of 
slipping. Shew that the plane through O and the rod makes with the 
vertical plane through OA an angle tan~1(y cos acosec 8), where p is the 
coefficient of friction, a is the angle OAP, and £ is the angle OPA. 


6, A heavy circular cylinder rests with its plane base upon a rough 
horizontal table ; if its weight be W and the normal pressure be supposed 
to be uniformly distributed over the base, shew that the moment of the 
couple about its axis which would just twist it is 34Wa, where p is the 
coefficient of friction and a is the radius of its base. 


7. A right circular cone, of weight W and vertical angle 2a, is placed 
with its vertex downwards and supported by a circular hole cut in a 
horizontal table. If » be the coefficient of friction and 6 the radius of the 
hole, shew that the moment of the least couple that will move the cone is 
p Wo cosec a. 


8, A smooth pyramidal plug is made to fit symmetrically into an equi- 
lateral triangular hole whose side is a and whose plane is horizontal. Prove 
that to retain it in the hole with its axis vertical, so that its section by 
the plane of the hole is an equilateral triangle of side c, a couple must be 

4 2 r 
applied of amount Wh hie = —1, where W is the weight of the plug and 
h is the depth of the vertex in this position. 

[Let the plug touch the sides BC, CA, AB of the hole in the points 

A’, B,C’. Then easily 


Par 2 yd oe 
AC =j[o+,/% z =| and cos AO'g = Btw Ea at) 
Cc 
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Hence, if O be the centre of the equilateral triangle A’B’C’, 
sin @=sin 00'A =sin [40'B'+30°]=5., 


Also, since by symmetry the vertex V of the pyramid is vertically 
below Q, its inclination a to the vertical is given by tan a= Zt = RE : 

If C’A, a perpendicular to C’A on the horizontal plane, and the vertical 
be taken as the axes of 2, y, z, the direction cosines of C’A are (1, 0, 0), 
and those of the edge are (-—sinacos 6, —sin asin 6, cos a), z.e. they are pro- 
portional to (—4c?—a?, —a, 2h,/3). Also if the direction of the resultant 
reaction & at C’ make an Ly with the vertical, its direction cosines are 
(0, sin y, cos yy), since it is perpendicular to C’A. Since it is also perpen- 
dicular to the edge, 


.. siny(—a@)+cos y (22./3)=0, te. tan pone. 
The horizontal component R, of this reaction 
: W 2h J/3 
=fsin vag tan rite W; 


since the vertical components of the three equal reactions R balance W. 
Also the direction of &, is perpendicular to BA. Hence the moment 
of the required couple=moment about O of the three components &, at 


AGBAO =O lta a cos 6=the given result.] 

9, A uniform triangular table 4 BC has three equal legs at A, B, and 
C which rest on a rough horizontal plane. Find the least couple that will 
cause the table to move. 

[Assume that the table is on the point of turning about a vertical axis 
meeting the horizontal plane in 0. Then the frictions at A, B, C are 
perpendicular to OA, OB, OC in the same sense and are each equal to 


4yW since the thrust of each leg is clearly 2 c 


If these frictions form a triangle A’B’C’ then since they are equivalent 
to a couple only the resultant force must vanish, and each friction must 
be proportional to the sine of the angle between the other two, Hence 
the angles A’, B’, C’ must be equal and hence also the angles AOB, BOC, 
COA. Hence O must be inside the triangle and be such that 


4 BOC=L COA=L AOB=120°. 


Hence O always exists provided no angle of the triangle is greater than 
120°, and is easily found as the intersections of circular arcs on BO, C'A as 
bases each containing 120°. 

The moment of the couple required to move the table then 


= "(04 +0B+ 00) 
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The table might also begin to turn about A. If so the frictions at B 
and C are each ee , at right angles to AB and AC, so that their resultant 


is 3p Weos . The resultant force of this resultant and the friction at A 


cannot be zero if %u W cos cad , te. if d<120°. Thus the table will 


only turn about the angle A, if 4 5120° and then the moment of the 
required couple=4nW[AB+AC}.] 


175. Principle of Virtual Work. Let a system of forces 
P,, P,, Ps, ... act at given points of a material system, and let a 
small displacement be given to the system consistent with its 
geometrical conditions. If 5p, be the displacement of the point 
of application of P, along its line of action, and dp,, dps, ... the 
displacements similarly of the points of applications of P,, Ps,..., 
then, if the forces P,, P,, ... are in equilibrium, 

P:8p,+ Pop, + Pop.+..-=0 «.... Pee (1), 
when small quantities of the second order are neglected. 

Conversely, if P,dp, + P2dp.+ P,dp; +... =0, the system of 
forces is in equilibrium. 

We have shewn in Art. 96 that the work done by a force 
during any displacement is equal to the work done by its com- 
ponent forces. 

Hence if X,, Y,, Z, be the components of P, parallel to the 
axes, and 62,, dy,, 6z, the components in the same direction of 
op,, then 

P,. Sp, = X,. 64,+ Y,.6y,+2,. 04, 
with a similar notation for the other forces. 

The relation (1) is thus equivalent to 


(X,. 6a, + Y,. dy, + 2. 2) + (Xo. da, + Ya. dy2+ Zp. d22) 
$+... t... =O, 
t.e. to TX .6a+ DV. dy+>Z.52=0. 


We shall assume that any rigid body may be moved from 
any position to any other position by a motion of translation of 
any point O’ to some other point O and by a rotation of the 
whole body about some axis passing through 0. 

This rotation may be resolved into three component rotations 
about the axes of coordinates and we shall assume that these 
can be made in any order provided they are small. 
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[For a proof of these assumptions the reader may refer to 
Dynamics of a Particle and of Rigid Bodies, Arts. 215—218.] 

Let us first consider the effect on the coordinates of any 
point A, of these three component 
rotations, assumed to be through 
small angles 6,, 6,, and 0; about 
the axes. 

Draw A,K perpendicular to 
Ox, A,N perpendicular to the plane 
aOy, and let 2A,KN=80. 

The y-coordinate of A, 


= KN = KA, cos 0. 


The rotation about Oz will 
change this into H’A,cos(9+,). Hence the change in the 
y-coordinate 
= KA, [cos (0+ 4) — cos 6] 


= KA, (— 0, sin @), if squares of 0, are neglected, =— 0,. %. 


y 


Similarly the change in the z-coordinate 
= KA, [sin (@ + @,) — sin 6] = KA, [cos 0. 6,)'=6,.y,. 


In the same way it may be shewn that a rotation of 0, about 
Oy will produce changes equal to —@,., and @,. 2, in the z- 
and a-coordinates, and that a rotation of 6; about Oz will produce 
changes of —6;.y, and @,.a, in the a- and y-coordinates. 
Hence, neglecting squares of small quantities, we see that the 
resultant changes in the coordinates due to the three rotations 


are @,. 2 — 03. y; parallel to Ox, 
0, .%,— 0.2%, parallel to Oy, 
and 6,. 4, — 9,. x, parallel to Oz. 


Tf in addition to these rotations the body have been moved 
through small distances a, b, c parallel to the axes, we have, to 
the first order of small quantities, 


6%, = a4 + 0,.2,— 93. Yi» 
oy, = b+ 0;.%,—-9,. 4%; 
and 62, =C+0,.y:—9.%. 
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The virtual work done by the force P, acting at A, during 
the small displacement therefore 
= X,.6%,+ Y,.d6y,+4.6% 
=aX,+bY,+chZ, 
+6, CRA —2Y,)+ 4, (4X4 — 2,Z,) + 0; (a,Y,— YX). 
Hence, since a, b, c, 6,, 6,, and 0, are the same for all the 
points of the system, the virtual work done by all the forces 
=a.%(X)+b.2(Y)+e.2 (2) 
0,5 (yZ—2zY) + 0,2 (2X — 7Z) + 0,2 (4Y — yX)...(2). 
By Art. 165 it follows that, if the system of forces is in 


- equilibrium, each of the terms of this expression separately 
vanishes, and hence 


P,.8p, + P,. 8p, + Ps. dp; +... = virtual work of the system = 0, 


176. Conversely, let the Virtual Work of the system be 
zero for ali displacements. 
Choose a simple displacement parallel to the axis of a, so that 
beaic=0,=0,=0,=0, 
but @ is not zero. The result (2) of the last article then gives 
>(X)=0. Similarly > (VY) =0, and = (Z)=0. 
Next choose a simple rotation about the axis of a, so that 
a=b=c=0,=6,=0, 
whilst 0, is not zero. The result (2) then gives = (yZ—zY)= 
a.e. the sum of the moments of the forces of the system about 
the axis of # is zero,i.e.2=0. Similarly, “@=0 and N=0. 
Hence, if the equation of Virtual Work holds, all the conditions 
of equilibrium of Art. 165 are satisfied, and the system of forces 
is in equilibrium. 

177. Ex. A regular tetrahedron formed of six light rods, each of length a, 
rests ona smooth horizontal plane. A ring, of weight W and radius b, is 
supported by the slant sides. Shew that the stress in any one of the horizontal 

pe! Wp 3° ¢ 
sides % vel 3 3 N Ar 

Give to the system a displacement such that the three slant sides are 
unaltered in length and the vertex descends in a vertical line. When the 


slant sides are inclined at @ to the vertical, let the lengths of the sides 
in contact with the plane be a, so that 
2 ais 


oe sin @, and thus v=a,/3 sin 6. 
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If y be the height of the ring above the plane, then 
y=a cos 6—b cot 6. 


If 7 be the required stress, reckoned positively as a tension, the 
equation of virtual work gives 


— Wdy-375x=0. 


He ey ton Oe 
37 dy _ sin?6 
Se Ws dx a /3cos0 ° 


Now in the position of equilibrium #=a and hence sin pe NES 


a 
etregaies ey piget- 
Oe hs oan? a6 en bet 


EXAMPLES 


1, A regular octahedron formed of twelve equal rods, each of weight 
w, freely jointed together, is suspended from one corner. Shew that the 
thrust in each horizontal rod is 3w,/2. 


2. A tripod consists of three equal uniform bars, each of length a and 
weight w, which are freely jointed at one extremity, their middle points 
being joined by strings, each of length 6. The tripod is placed with its 
free ends in contact with a smooth horizontal plane and a weight W is 
attached to the common joint ; shew that the tension of each string is 

2 porate. 
Oem 

3. Twelve similar and uniform rods are jointed at their ends to form 
an octahedron and are suspended from one of the vertices, being supported 
by a string joining this vertex to the opposite vertex ; the string is elastic 
and such that the total weight of the rods would stretch it to twice its 
natural length, the latter being equal to the length of either rod. In the 
position of equilibrium, shew that the slant rods are inclined to the 
vertical at an angle cos~1 . 


4. A parallelopiped is formed of twelve weightless rods which are 
freely jointed at their ends, and is in equilibrium under the action of four 
stretched elastic strings which connect the four pairs of opposite vertices. 
Shew that the tensions of the strings and the actions in the rods are 
proportional to their lengths, 

[If 71, 72, 73, 74 be the tensions of the strings whose lengths are 
L, yy % U, the equation of virtual work gives 


T, 62+ T> oy+ Ts 6z+ T,5u=0. 


But it is easy to shew that 2?+7?+2+u?=four times the sum of the 
squares of the lengths of the rods, so that xdu+y dy +z6z+udu=0, 
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Since these two equations are true for all values of the quantities 
dx, dy, 82, du, we have 
Tg. Ty 4 
Fea pei? tis 
The rest follows by considering the forces acting at any corner.] 


5. A conical tent resting on a smooth floor is made up of an indefinitely 
great number of equal isosceles triangular elements, hinged at the vertex 
and kept in shape by a heavy circular ring placed on it like a necklace. 
Shew that in equilibrium the semi-vertical angle of the cone is 

, 
sin7! G : row) , where W, W’are respectively the weights of the cone 
and the ring, and r, / are respectively the radius of the ring and the slant 
side of the cone. 


6. Three particles, of equal weight w, are in equilibrium on the outer 
surface of a smooth fixed sphere of radiusr; the particles rest symmetrically 
on the surface of the sphere, being connected by equal strings of length 7. 
Shew, by means of the principle of virtual work, that the tension of each 


2 


. ou. 
sin? a sin = ; 
, where a is an angle of circular measure oe 


string is w / ——_—— 
: 8 sin 22 
2 

7. <A heavy elastic string, whose natural length is 27a, is placed 

round a smooth cone whose axis is vertical and whose semi-vertical angle 

isa. If Wbe the weight and A the modulus of elasticity of the string, 

prove that it will be in equilibrium when in the form of a circle whose 


wr 


8. A smooth paraboloid of revolution is fixed with its axis vertical 
and vertex upwards; on it is placed a heavy elastic string of unstretched 
length 2rc ; when the string is in equilibrium shew that it rests in the 
mp where W is the weight of the string, 
X its modulus of elasticity, and 4a the latus rectum of the generating 
parabola. 


radius is a@ (a + +3 cot a) : 


form of a circle of radius 


9. Two equal particles are connected by two given weightless strings, 
which are placed like a necklace on a smooth cone whose axis is vertical 
and whose vertex is uppermost ; shew that the tension of each string is 
W : : 

7 cota, where W is the weight of each particle and 2a the vertical angle 


of the cone. 


178. Suppose that at any point (a, y, z) of the path of a 
particle the component forces on it are X, Y, Z. Then, as 
in Art. 96, if it undergo a displacement given by 84a, dy, Sz the 
work done by the forces on it = Xda+ Vdy + Zéz. 
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The work done on it as it moves from some standard position 
at (, Yo, 20) to the position (a, y, 2%) 
=the sum of such works as those done in the 
elementary displacement 
(1, Yr, 21) 
= | se gy Ade + Ved + Zd2)ssresseen (1). 
Lo» Yor Zo 
This quantity is called the Work Function and is often 
denoted by W. 
If X, Y, Z are such that they are the differential coefficients 
of some quantity V with respect to a, y, 2, then 


[eum a) (dV dV dV 
Hes seh (Gee Wt de) 


(1, Yi, 21) 
E [7] aerate Bee Tee (2), 


(®o, Yo, 20) 
where V, and V, denote the values of V at the points (a, 7, 2) 
and (x, Yo, 2) respectively. 

The quantity (2) clearly depends only on the values of V for 
the initial and final positions of the particle, and not at all on 
the path by which it passed from the first to the final position. 

Such a system of forces, in which the a, y, and z components 
at any point are the differential coefficients with respect to a, y, 
and z of some function, so that Xéa+ Yédy + Zéz is a perfect 
differential, is cailed a Conservative System. 

The quantity V is called the Potential of the system. 


179. The Potential Energy of the particle due to the given 
system of forces is the work that the forces would do on it as it 
moved from any position to the standard position. Thus when 
it is at the point (#, 4, 4) the potential energy K 


(Zo, 0» Zo) 
= | We" (X da -+ Ydy + Zde) 
(a1, Yi» 2) 


= V,— J. 
180. Coordinates of a system. A body, which is free to 


move in two dimensions, has its position known when we are 
given the coordinates of some point of it and also the angle that 
a straight line fixed with respect to it makes with the axis of a. 

These three quantities %, 7, and @ may be called the co- 
ordinates of the body, and the coordinates of any other point of 
the body must clearly be expressible in terms of them. 
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In three dimensions we shall know the position of the body 
if the coordinates of any three given points of it are known. 
But the nine coordinates of these points are connected by three 
relations expressing the invariable lengths of the lines joining 
them. Thus three of these coordinates may be determined in 
terms of the rest. The six remaining independent coordinates 
fix the position of the body and may be called its coordinates. 

Or, again, the position of this body, free to move in space, 
will be given if we know the three coordinates of any point @ of 
it, and also the position with respect to the axes of two known 
lines AB and CD of it. The direction cosines (/,, m, ,) and 
(l,, My, %) of these two lines are connected by the relations 
L?+m?2+n?=1, 12+m2+n2=1, and Ll, + mm, +n, = the 
cosine of the known angle between AB and CD, and hence 
reduce to three independent quantities. 

Hence, again, six independent quantities will fix the position 
of a body in space and may be called the coordinates of the 
body. 

Thus any independent quantities which, when given, 
determine the position of a body, are called its Coordinates. 


181. Work function of a body. If X,, Y,, Z, be the com- 
ponents of the forces acting at any point (%, ¥;,, %) of the body, 
with similar notations for other particles of the body, the total 
work done during any elementary displacement of the body 

= (Xba, + Yydy, + 2,62) + (X28a, + Yody2 + 2,822) +... 
so that 

SW => (Xba + Vby 4+Z8z2).....ccceccvoes (1). 

Let the independent coordinates of the body be denoted by 
E,, ¢,...8o that the coordinates (a, y, 2) of each point of the 
body and the component forces X,, Y,, Z, can be expressed in 
terms of &, 9, &.... Then (1) can be expressed in the form 

éW=Hdé + Hdyn+Zde+.... 

The whole work done as the body moves from some standard 
configuration given by (&, 0, So, -.-) to the configuration given 
by (&, m, &, --) 1s, as in the case of a single particle, 

Sip Up coc 
w=f ‘EES dpa ae 
(£0, no, -..) 


If as before, these quantities 3, H,Z,... can be expressed as 
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the differential coefficients with respect to & 7, f,... of some 
quantity V, this gives W=V,— Vj. 

Similarly, if the potential energy K be defined to be the 
work the system can do as it passes from the position given by 


_(&, m, &, ...) to the standard position we have, as_ before, 
R= Vo Vi. 


182. Position of equilibrium of the system. The position 
of equilibrium is, by the Principle of Virtual Work, given by 
equating SW to zero for every virtual displacement. In other 
words we find the position of the system for which W is either a 
maximum or a minimum or stationary. 

The quantities § 7, €,... being independent, we therefore 
find the position of equilibrium by equating to zero ©, H, Z,... 
which are the differential coefficients of W with respect to 
a ”) Se cine 

Suppose that the position of equilibrium which is thus found 
is one in which W is a true maximum, and let the body be 
slightly displaced into a neighbouring position, and momentarily 
be at rest. Then the body must (by the principle of Dynamics 
that the kinetic energy generated is equal to the work done) 
move so that the work done by the forces is positive, 2.e. it must 
move so that W is increased and hence must return towards the 
position of equilibrium just found, and so this position of equi- 
librium is stable. 

Similarly, if in the position of equilibrium found as above 
W is a true minimum, the body on being displaced will move so 
that W is increased and will therefore move further away from 
the position of equilibrium and this position will be unstable. 

Finally if W be neither a true maximum nor a true minimum, 
ae. if it be a maximum for some displacements and a minimum 
for others, the equilibrium will be stable for some displacements 
and unstable for other displacements. The position thus found 
is then on the whole not a stable one. 

To sum up. If the work function W be formed for a body, 
or system of bodies, and expressed in terms of independent 
coordinates £,7, ¢,..., the positions of equilibrium are the positions 
for which W is a maximum, a minimum or stationary, and those 
positions only are stable which are such that the corresponding 
values of W are true maxima. 
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Since 8K =~—8W, the opposite will be the case if we consider 
the Potential Energy. Only those positions are stable which | 
are such that the corresponding values of the Potential Energy 
K are true minima. 


183. Ex. Three equal spheres rest on a smooth table and are kept 
tn position by a smooth elastic band in the plane of the centres, the band being 
unstretched when the spheres are in contact. A fourth equal sphere is placed 
above them. Prove that, if in a position of equilibrium the line joining the 
centre of the upper sphere to the centre of either of the lower spheres is inclined 
at an angle 6 to the ver ae the equilibrium is stuble for symmetrical dis- 


placements if sin’ Upe 


WB. 


Let 6 be the inclination to the vertical of the line joining the centre of 
the upper sphere to that of one of the lower spheres, when the centres of 
the latter are at a distance w apart. Then 
00,_gxsin60°_ 

Gil i ee Der ee Dena 
If X be the coefficient of elasticity, the tension 7’ of the band 
8u+2ra—(6a+2ra) 3d 
6a+27a  2(r+3)a 
If W, be the weight of either sphere, the element 5 W of the work function 
for a symmetrical displacement is given by 
dW=— W,d (a+2a cos 6) -—3 78x. 
dw : 18 “ & 


ne aa 2a sin 6 — es 


2W 
a se = Wj. iat 


sin d= 


=) . (@— 2a) 


[./3 sin 8-1] cos 6. 


[/3 (cos?@—sin?4)+sin 6]. 
The position of equilibrium is given by a =0, ae. by 
W, sin 6=—*— ae 3 LV3 sin 6 cos @ — cos 6]. 
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For this value of 6, 


@W 18,/3r : 
pn Lys sin 6 cos 6 —cos @) cot 6 — 4/3 (cos?@ —sin®@) — sin 6] 


_ 18,/8da@ /3 sin’6—1 
wr+3 sin 0 
If sin36 <5) then SS is negative, the corresponding value of W is a 


maximum, and the equilibrium is stable. 


EXAMPLES 


1, A solid oblate spheroid is loaded with a weight equal to m times 
its own weight at one extremity of its axis. Find in what different 
positions it can be in equilibrium resting on a smooth horizontal plane, 


and in which of these the equilibrium is stable. Shew that if e< 


n 
2Qn+1’ 
there are only two possible positions of equilibrium. 

2. The axis of z being vertically upwards, and the origin being A, a 
uniform square board ABCD, of weight W and side 2a, is mounted so that 
it can turn freely about AB which is fixed in the direction whose cosines 
are (sin@, 0, cos é). A weightless string, fastened to the board at C, 
passes through a smooth fixed ring at (0, 2a, 0), and carries a hanging 
weight w at its other end. Prove that there is equilibrium when the angle 
¢@ which the board makes with the plane of wz satisfies the equation 

cot d 
J3—2sing) 2 
Investigate the stability of the equilibrium. 


sin 6. 


8, A smooth solid circular cone, of height 2 and vertical angle 2a, is 
at rest with its axis vertical in a horizontal circular hole of radius a 
Shew that if 16a>3/ sin 2a the equilibrium is stable, and there are two 
other positions of unstable equilibrium ; and that if 16a< 3/sin 2a the 
equilibrium is unstable, and the position in which the axis is vertical is 
the only position of equilibrium. 

If a weight w be hung on at the vertex of the cone, whose weight is W. 
prove that the corresponding condition is 16a (w+ W)>3 Wh sin 2a, 


4, A uniform right circular cone of height # and vertical angle 2a rests 
with its vertex downwards and its axis vertical, between two smooth 
parallel rails at a distance d apart in a horizontal plane. Prove that the 
equilibrium is stable for angular displacements in which the axis remains 
in a vertical plane parallel to the rails, if h<4d cosec 2a. 


5. <A right cone, whose vertical angle is a right angle, is placed vertex 
downwards through a square hole in a horizontal plane so as to touch each 
side. Shew that, if the height 2 of the cone exceed twice the side a of the 
square, a position of equilibrium is possible with the axis inclined to the 

: 2a : roast 
horizon at an angle sin7! wh 35 4a" Prove also that this position is 


stable. 


CHAPTER XI 
FORCES IN THREE DIMENSIONS (continued) 


Poinsot’s Central Axis. The Cylindroid. Null Lines. 


184. To shew that any system of forces acting on a rigid 
body can be reduced to a single force together with a couple whose 
axis is along the direction of the force. 

It has been shewn in Art. 162 that any system can be 
reduced to a force R acting at any point O and a couple of 
moment G about a line through O, 


Let OA be the direction of R, OB the axis of the couple G, 
and let 2 AOB=8. 

In the plane AOB draw OC perpendicular to OA, and draw 
OD perpendicular to the plane AOC. 

By Art. 49 the couple G about OB as axis is equivalent to 
a couple Gcos @ about OA as axis and a couple G@ sin @ about 
OC as axis. This latter couple acts in the plane AOD, and 


may therefore be replaced by any two equal unlike parallel 
forces of moment G' sin 0. 
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Choose for one of these two forces a force R at O in the 
direction opposite to OA. Then the other force must be equal 
to R acting parallel to OA ata pot O, in OD, such that 


B.00,=Gsin 8, ie. 00, = 95" 2, Al fe 
The forces at O now balance ; also A 

the axis of the couple G cos @ may be a 

transferred from OA to O,A,. o c 
We thus have finally a force R Geos 

along O,A, and a couple of moment Or 


Geos @ about O,A, as axis. 


This axis, 0,A,, thus obtained is called Poinsot’s Central 
Axis. 


It is easily seen that the Central Axis thus determined is unique. 
For, if possible, let the given system be equivalent to a force along, and a 
couple about, a line 0,4; and also to a force along, and a couple about, 
another line 02,42. By Art. 162, the resultant force is the same in 
magnitude and direction whatever base point, or origin, is taken. Hence 
O2A2 is parallel to 0, A, and the resultant force R is the same for each. 

Hence the system [#; G] about 0,4, is the same as the system [2; @’] 
about a parallel line O24,. If p be the distance between 0,4, and 0,4, 
then & along O24, is equivalent to & along 0,4; and a couple &.p about 
an axis perpendicular to 0,4, [Art. 59]. Hence the second system is 
equivalent to a force & along 0,4), a couple G’ about 0,4, and a couple 
R.p about an axis perpendicular to 0,4), ze. it is equivalent to a force A 
along O,A,;, and a couple about an axis which is not 0, Aj, 2.e. it is not equal 
to the system [&; G] with 0,4, as axis. 

Hence our original supposition is incorrect, and we cannot find two 
central axes 0,4, and 024g, ze. the central axis found in the preceding 
article is unique. 


185. For any origin O the resultant force is the same and 
equal to that along the central axis. But the resultant couple 
is not the same. This latter is clearly a minimum for the 
Central Axis. For if G@ be the couple for any origin O (not 
on the central axis), and if its axis be inclined at @ to the 
resultant force, then the couple for the Central Axis was shewn 
in the last article to be equal to Gcos 0, which is always less 
than G. 

Hence the moment of the resultant couple about the Central 
Awis is less than the moment of the resultant couple corresponding 
to any point O which is not on the Central Aas. 
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186. A single force R together with a couple K whose axis 
coincides with the direction of the force are, taken together, 
called a Wrench. 

The ratio S viz. the moment of the couple divided by the 
force, is called the Pitch and is a linear magnitude. When the 
pitch is zero the wrench reduces to a single force. When the 
pitch is infinite, the wrench becomes a couple only. 

The single force R is often called the intensity of the wrench. 

The straight line along which the single force acts when 
considered together with the pitch is called a Screw, so that a 
Screw is a definite straight line associated with a definite pitch. 

Five quantities are required to determine a Screw. Four 
are required to give the position of the axis; for example the 
point in which it cuts one of the coordinate planes and its 
inclinations to the axes of coordinates, A fifth is required to 
determine its pitch. 

To completely determine a Wrench on a Screw a sixth 
quantity must be given, viz. the Intensity of the Wrench. 


187. Right-handed and left-handed Screws. 

It is clear that combined with the same translation there 
may be a rotation in either of two opposite directions. When 
the rotation is the same as in the case of a screw-driver when 
screwing in a screw, or as in the case of a corkscrew, the screw 
is said to be right-handed ; when the rotation is in the opposite 
direction the screw is left-handed. 

The general definition is as follows; let an observer stand 
with his body along the axis of the screw, so that the positive 
direction of the translation is from his feet up through his head; 
let him also observe a watch whose plane is in the plane of the 
rotation and whose face is towards him. Then the screw is 
right or left-handed according as the rotation is opposite to or 
in the same sense as that of the hands of the watch. 

Thus in the figures of this book which are drawn according 
to the usual conventions of Solid Geometry we have taken the 
left-handed screw as the positive and standard case. This is 
clear if we apply the above definition to a screw whose axis is 
the axis of x; for we have assumed (Art. 47) that a positive 
couple would tend to rotate the body from Oy to Oz. 
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188. Condition that a given system of forces should com- 
pound into a single force. 

By Art. 162 the forces are equivalent to a single force R 
acting at an arbitrary origin O and a single couple G. If @ be 
the angle between A and the axis of G, then R is equivalent to a 
force cos @ along the axis OB of the couple, and a force R sin 6 
in the plane of the couple. This force R sin 6, together with the 
parallel forces of the couple, are, by Art. 51, equivalent to a 
parallel force Asin @ which does not pass through O and there- 
fore cannot, in general, compound with Acos@ into a single 
force. 

But, if Rceos @=0, i.e. if cos@ =0, then we are left with a 
single force f sin 6. 

Hence 6 must be 90°, ze. the angle between the straight lines 

de : Get a4 Lr MY: 
whose direction cosines are (Fe R? 5 and ee @ a must 
be a right angle. 


ROOTES = VE) NG LN Me 
; R OTR GTR G7 = 0, 
AL+Y¥M+ZN=0 


is the required condition. 


189. Invariants. Whatever origin, or base point, and axes 

are chosen, for any given system of forces the quantities 
X?4+ ¥?+7? and LX+MY+NZ 
are invariable, where X = > (X,), ete. and L= 2 (7,4, — 2,Y,), ete. 

For, by Arts. 162 and 184, X?+ Y?+ Z? is the square of the 
resultant force R corresponding to the Central Axis and is 
therefore invariable. 

Again, if, in Art. 162, (J, m, n) are the direction cosines of 
the resultant force and (/,, m,, n,) those of the axis of the 
resultant couple, then 

Ded by Ae Dh. Ape 

BR Own Gon 

=the cosine of the angle between the resultant force and 
the axis of the resultant couple 


= cos 8 (Art. 184). 


= 1l,+mm,+ nn, 
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o LX+MY+NZ=Rh.Gcos 9=K.K, 


where K is the moment of the couple about the Central Axis. 
Hence J= LX + MY + NZ is an invariant. 
It follows that if K be zero, that is, if the given system 
reduces to a single force, then LX +MY+NZ=0. 
This second invariant will be zero also when the resultant 
force R is zero. In this case the first invariant is zero also. 
The pitch, p, of the resultant Wrench of the system -5 
=the invariant J of the system divided by the square of the 
invariant LR. 


190. To find the equation of the Central Aas of any given 
system of forces. 

With the notation of Art. 162, let (fg, h) be the coordinates 
referred to the axes Ox, Oy, Oz of any point Q. 

The moment about a line through Q parallel to Oz is clearly 
obtained by putting 2,—f, y.-g, 4 —A instead of a, y,, 4 in 
the results of that article. 

Hence this moment 


=2[(m-9)4—(a—h) Yi] 
=2(y4,—4Y1) —g9> (4) +h (Y,) 
=L—gZ+hY, 

with the notation of that article. 


So the moments about lines through Q parallel to the other 

axes are 
M-hX+fZ and N—fY + 9X. 

Also the components of the resultant force are the same for 
all points such as Q, and are thus X, Y and Z. 

If Q be a point on the central axis, the direction cosines of 
the axis of the couple corresponding to it are proportional to 
those of the resultant force. Hence 


_LX+MV+NZ | Kk 
Oty See pe 


by Art. 189. 
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Hence the equation of the locus of the point (f, g, h), i.e. the 
required equation of the central axis, is 


L-yZ+2¥Y M-2X+aZ_ N—aYV+yX 
xX hil tie 


=e 4 =the pitch p of the wrench. 


191, Ex.1. Three forces, each equal to P, act on a body; one at 
the point (a, 0, 0) parallel to Oy, the second at the point (0, b, 0) parallel to 
Oz, and the third at the point (0, 0, c) parallel to Ox; the axes being 
rectangular, find the resultant wrench in magnitude and position. 


Here OS Wise fe le” 
0 eu Pe Ni Pa: 
Hence, if 2 be the force and X the couple of the wrench, then 
R= X74-7¥?+22=P,/3, 


and KR=LX+MY+NZ=P?(a+b+0), 
so that R="? P(atd+e). 


By Art. 190, the equations to the central axis are 

b-y+z2=c-z2+42=a—-4+y, 

. a+2b+3c b6+2c+3a c+2a+3b 
1.2. 2+ —_.—__ = + _,__ 2 ———» 

3 3 3 
so that the central axis is a straight line through the point 
a+2b+3c 6+2c+3a c+2a+3b 
a a Me 0 ae 3 Die cia 3 b) 
inclined at equal angles to the three axes. 


Ex. 2. Two equal forces act one along each of the straight lines 


vFacos6 _y-bsnd_z. 
asinO6  5%bcos6 c’ 


shew that their central axis must, for all values of 6, lie on the surface 


xv z a Cc 


P being the force, then at the point (a cos 6, b sin 6, 0) we have a force 
whose components are proportional to asiné@.P, —bcos @P, cP, and at 
the point (—acos 6, b sin 6, 0) a force whose components are proportional 
to asin @. P, bcos 6P, cP. 


Hence A= (X;) « 2a sin 6. P, 
Y=0, and Z « 2cP, 
L=3 (y:4,-%Y;) « 2be sin 6. P, 
M=0, and Na —2abP. 
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The equations of Art. 190 then become 


besind-—ye _—ab+yasind 
asind C 


, and zasin 0=2.0. 


Substituting the value of sin @ from the second of these equations in 
the first we have, as the locus of the central axis, 


EXAMPLES 


1. Equal forces act along two perpendicular diagonals of opposite 
faces of a cube of side a; shew that they are equivalent to a single force 
R acting along a line through the centre of the cube, and a couple a2 
with the same line for axis. 


2. OBDC is a rectangle such that OB=b and OC'=c; also OA is a 
perpendicular to its plane; along 0A, CD and BD act forces X, Y and Z 
respectively. Shew that the component force R and couple A of the 
resultant wrench are V X2+ Y2+Z and XY (Zb— Ye)+V X2+¥?+Z. Shew 
also that with OA, OB and OC as axes of a, y, and z the equation to the 
central axis is 

oY A Gay pied <) gf 
Ds GG lay BD 1s 


3. OA, OB, OCare the edges of a rectangular parallelopiped of lengths 
6, 15 and 8 inches respectively, and OO’, 4A’, BB’ and CC’ are its 
diagonals. Calculate the wrench of the forces—130 from B’ to O, 68 from 
A to 0’, 50 from C’ to A’ and 68 from B to C. 

[R= —108, K=1080, the central axis being a straight line parallel to 
OA through the middle point of BC.] 


4, OA, OB, OC are three co-terminous edges of a cube and 4A’, BB’, 
CC’, 00' are diagonals ; along BOC’, CA’, AB’ and OO’ act forces equal to 
AX, Y, Zand R& respectively ; shew that they are equivalent to a single 
resultant if (¥YZ4+Z4+XY),/3+h(X+ Y+Z)=0. 


5. Forces P, Q, & act along three non-intersecting edges of a cube; 
find the central axis. 


6. Two forces P and @ act along the straight lines whose equations 


are y= tan a, z=c and y= —wx tana, z= —c¢ respectively. Shew that their 
central axis lies on the straight line 


P-@ z P2_ @ 
=2zr,—— 1 == > Oe 
¥ P+@ ene ce P?+2PQcos 2a+ @?" 
For all values of P and Q, prove that this line is a generator of the surface 
(a? -+y*) 2 sin 2a=2exy, 
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7. Equal forces act along the axes and along the straight line 
ST a a 
i i a. 
find the equations of the central axis of the system. 


8. Three forces act along the straight lines 


e=0,y-2=a; y=0,2-x=a; 2=0,e-y=a. 
Shew that they cannot reduce to a couple. 


Prove also that if the system reduces to a single force its line of action 
must lie on the surface #4 y?-+-2?—2y2— 22x — Quy =a, 


9. Forces X, Y, Z act along the three straight lines 


y=b, z=—c; z=c,a=-a; and r=a,y=-b), 
respectively ; shew that they will have a single resultant if 
Craw 
Brey ig 8s 
and that the equations of its line of action are any two of the three 
Yl eae a Ce oy 0 eB GF @ 


10. <A single force is equivalent to component forces X, Y and Z along 
the axes of coordinates and to couples Z, MU, NV about these axes ; shew 
that the magnitude of the single force is J X24 ¥2+4Z2 and that the 
equation to its line of action is 

yZ—2Y 2X —-a2Z  2Y—yX | 


ee) fips 


ll. If a force (XY, Y, Z) act along a generator of the hyperbolic 
2 
paraboloid = - 52 - and be equivalent to an equal force (X, Y, Z) at 
the origin together with a couple (Z, MU, WV), shew that 
aL+bM=0, bX+aY=0 and cN+abZ=0. 


12. A force P acts along the axis of x and another force nP along a 
generator of the cylinder «?+y?=a? ; shew that the central axis lies on the 
cylinder 

n® (ne — 2)? + (1+n?)? y2=nita?. 


13. Two forces act, one along the line y=0, z=0 and the other along 
the line s=0, z=c. As the forces vary, shew that the surface generated 
by the axis of their equivalent wrench is (2+ y”) z=cy’. 


14, A force parallel to the axis of z acts at the point (a, 0, 0) and an 
equal force perpendicular to the axis of 2 acts at the point (—a, 0, 0). 
Shew that the central axis of the system lies on the surface 


2 (a? +y%) = (a? +y2- ax)’, 
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15. A force Facts along the axis of z, and a force mF along a straight 
line, intersecting the axis of « at a distance ¢ from the origin and parallel 
to the plane of yz. Shew that as this straight line turns round the axis 
of x, the central axis of the forces generates the surface 


{m222 + (m?— 1) y?} {e— a}? = 222. 
16, Along the normal at every point of an octant of an ellipsoid cut 
off by the principal planes acts a force proportional to the element of 


surface at P. Shew that these forces are equivalent to a single force 
acting along the line 


B)1(¢-8) 6-89 
e (2 30] aed jam 3m)? 
where 2a, 2b, 2c are the axes of the ellipsoid. 


17. Any number of wrenches of the same pitch p act along generators 


hh 
of the same system of the hyperboloid 5 + 5 - an 1. Shew that they will 


reduce to a single resultant provided their central axis is parallel to a 
generator of the cone 


be ca ab 
(p+) #+(p+5) er (e-<) =O: 


192. To shew that a given system of forces can be replaced 
by two forces, equivalent to the given system, wm an infinite 
number of ways and that the tetrahedron formed by the two 
forces is of constant volume. 

Let the given system have Oz as its Central Axis and let 
R, K be the resultant force along Oz and the resultant couple 
about Oz. 


On a line through O perpendicular to Oz take any two 
points A, B on opposite sides of O such that OA =a and 
OB = b. ’ 

Assume that the given system is equivalent to a force P 
acting through A in a plane perpendicular to OA at an angle 0 
with Oz, and a force @ acting through B in a plane perpen- 
dicular to OB at an angle ¢ with Oz, and let @ and ¢ be 
measured positively in opposite directions. 
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Then the resultants of P and Q along Oz and perpendicular 
to it must be & and zero respectively, and similarly the resultant 
couples about these two lines must be K and zero. 


Hence ties 2) COMO OC) COS igct. as cosets scesises (1), 
and Set rot = CP SUT Ger dev gesnicsaide ct eure (2). 
Also Ae Pisin 6G 42 Q) 810. Bose... cc cnsesne (3), 
and 0= Pos ?.a—Qc0s @.B ...ccececcee.. (4). 
_ fc? Qeosd RR 
(1) and (4) give Fae wae fee (5). 
(2) and (8) give Psind = Qsing@= hb co (6). 
oe Lb K?+ Ra? 


Hence Sah sit Serer 


tan ==, and tan =>. 

Whatever be the values of a and 6, we thus obtain real 
values for P, Q, @, and ¢, so that our assumption is correct. 

Again (5) and (6) give 
KRa=(a+6)? PQsin @cos d, and KRb=(a+ 6)? PQ cos A sin ¢. 

Hence, by addition, KR=PQ(a+b)sin(@+¢) ...... (7). 

Let AC, BD represent P, Q in magnitude. 

The volume of the tetrahedron ACBD 

= area of the A. ABC x perpendicular from D upon the A ABC 
=ixtAB.ACx BDsin(6+ ¢$) 
=4.PQ(a+b)sin(6+¢)=4K R, by equation (7), 

and it is therefore constant. 

Symmetrical Case. If the forces P and @ are equal and 
at equal distances from the Central Axis, then by equations 
(1), (2), (8), (4) 0=¢, so that they are equally inclined to the 
Central Axis, and 

R=2P cos@ and K = 2Pasin 0. 


o P=4a/R + and tone= 7. 


If, in addition, we make a= then P=R and 0=60°. 


KL 
VBR’ 
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193. To find the resultant wrench of two given wrenches 

Let AC be the axis of one wrench (R,, K,) and BD the axis 
of the other wrench (R,, K,). Let AB(=c) be the shortest 
distance between these two axes, and a the angle between them. 

Assume that the required central axis Oz is perpendicular to 
AB, divides it into parts # and ¢ — a, and is inclined at @ to AC 
and hence a— @ to BD. Let R and K be the force and moment 
of the assumed Central Axis. 

The conditions of the question then give 


ih=h, cos 0-4. BR cod'(d — 0) i..00-:2sse0nce0 (1), 
0 = .R2,.sin. 0 — Ry sin (a — 0) 224 ahead: (2), 


K = K,cos 04+ K,cos(a— 6)+ R, sn 6.x2+ R,(c —@) sin(a— @), 
and 
0 = A, sin 0 — K,sin (a— @) — Ri cos d.a@ + R, (¢ — x) cos (a— 8). 


By (1) and (2) these latter equations are 
K = K, cos 0+ K,cos(a—0)+ A, csin(a— 6) ......... (3), 
and 0=K,sin@— K,sin(«—@)+ R,ccos(a— 6) — Rz...(4). 
(1) and (2) give 


eiaHih ts Bet RR, Cosa. ke. (@) 
Also (2) gives 
sin@ _ cos 1 
enc ai cube hae (6). 


Again, (3) and (6) give 
Rk = (K,+ K,cosa+ R,¢ sin a) (R, + R, cos a) 
+ (K,sina— R,ccosa). R, sina 
= h,K, + BLK, + (RK, + RK.) cos a+ R,R,c sin Gala): 


This gives the value of the Invariant for the given system of 
forces. 
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Also (4) with the help of (6) gives 
Rx = (K, + K,cosa+ R,c sin a). R, sina 
— (K, sin a — R,¢ cos a) (R, + R, cos a) 
= (Rk, K, — R,K,) sina + Rye (R,+ R, cos a) .....0. (8). 
(5), (6), (7) and (8) give R, 0, K and a, and hence the 
required wrench and the position of its axis. 
From these equations we easily obtain 
eye R,c (R, cos a+ R,) — (RK, — R,K,) sina 
c—« ,c(R,+ R, cos a) + (RK, — R,K,) sin a’ 
cos 0 R, + R, cos a 
cos(a— 0) R,cosa+ R,* 


and 


194. Resultant wrench of two given forces R, and R, in- 
clined at a given angle a. 
This is a particular case of the preceding article where 
K,= K,=0. We thus have 
R=*VR?+ Rk? + 2R,R, cos a, 
oh = hho sin a, 
Ce R, (Rh, cos a + R,) 
c—a« &,(R,+ R, cosa)’ 
sin@ cos 0 = 1 
R,sna R,+R,cosa VR2+ R2+2R,R, cosa’ 
cos@ kh, +, cosa 
cos(a—0) R,cosat+ Rf,’ 


so that 


195. Geometrical construction for the central amis of two 
forces R, and R, acting at points A and B in directions AC and 
BD. 

Let BK be the direction of the resultant FR of forces R, along 
BD and R, at B parallel to AC, 


and let it make angles 6 and x F 

a—6@ with R, and R,, so that 

BK is parallel to the central pith ho 
axis as in the figure of Art. 193. 

At Band A, in the plane KBA, §& E A 


make ZABF=06,and 2 BAF=a— 6; then FE the perpen- 
dicular on AB is the central axis, and the couple of the resultant 
wrench = K.LF. 
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For, from the equations of the last article, we easily obtain 
x _sin@cos(a—0) AF cos(a—@)_ AH 


c—a cosOsin(a—0) BF  cos@ BE’ 
so that HF is the central axis. 
Also, by the last article, 


K R,R,csina_ R,csin?@ _csin(a—@) sin? _ op 
oa R WEE ai oe sin a ? 
so that K=R. EF. 


EXAMPLES 


1, If P and Q be two non-intersecting forces whose directions are 
perpendicular, shew that the distances of the central axis from their lines 
of action are as Q@? to P2, 


2. Shew that a system of forces can be replaced in an infinite number 
of ways by a pair of equal forces whose directions make any given angle 
with one another, and find the distance between these forces when the 
angle is known. 


8. Two forces Pand Q are such that their central axis is given in 
position and the line of action of P is given. Shew that the locus of the 
line of action of Q is a conicoid. 


4. Shew that the minimum distance between two forces, which are 
equivalent to a given system (A; #&) and which are inclined at a given 


angle 2a, is am cot a, and that the forces are then each equal to 4 sec a. 


5. Forces act along the edges of a regular tetrahedron, wz. P along 
BC and DA, Q along Cd and DB, and # along AB and DC. Shew that 


the pitch of the equivalent wrench is rs of the edge of the tetrahedron. 


[The three shortest distances between pairs of opposite sides of a regular 
tetrahedron are mutually perpendicular and meet in a point.] 


6. Wrenches of the same pitch p act along the edges of a regular 
tetrahedron ABCD of side a. If the intensities of the wrenches along 
AB, DC are the same, and also those along BC, DA and D&S, CA, shew 

a 
2/2" 

7, Prove that the surface, which is traced out by the axis of principal 
moment at points lying on a straight line which intersects at right angles 
the Poinsot axis of a given system of forces, is a hyperbolic paraboloid. 

[Take the given straight line as the axis of w, the Poinsot axis of the 
system (# ; £) as the axis of z, and a perpendicular to both as Oy. Then 
at the point (, 0, 0) the force is R parallel to Oz, and the couple is G at 
an angle @ to & and perpendicular to Oz such that A=Gcos@ and 


that the pitch of the equivalent wrench is p+ 
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Gsiné=Rx. Hence, if (x, y, z) be any point on the axis of G, we 


have g =tan 0 = , 80 that the locus is the hyperbolic paraboloid 


Raz= Ky.] 


8. At all points on a given straight line are drawn the axes of 
principal moment corresponding to any given system of forces ; shew that 
these axes lie on a hyperbolic paraboloid and that their ends lie on 
another given straight line. 

[Take the given straight line as Ox, and the common perpendicular to 
it and the Poinsot axis as Oz. Then clearly there is no component force 
along Oz or component couple about Oz. The component forces along the 
axes are thus (X, Y, 0) and the component couples (Z, J, 0), so that the 
component couples at the point (€, 0, 0) are Z, M, and —éY [Art. 190]. 

Hence the equation to the axis of principal moment there is 


le ee 
L M -éY 
Eliminate &, and we have the hyperbolic paraboloid PL paay te. 


Also the coordinates (a, y, z) of the end of this axis are given by 
V=EtAL, y=AM, z=- EY, 
where X is some constant. 
Eliminating & we have a straight line as the locus of (2, y, z).] 


9, Two wrenches of pitches p, p’ have axes at a distance 2a from one 
another. If the resultant wrench is of pitch @ and its axis is equidistant 
from the axes of the component wrenches, shew that the angle between 
them is rene Ears ESB) =, 

a — (aw —p) (a —p') 

10. On three given screws, whose axes are mutually perpendicular 
and concurrent, there act wrenches of pitches p,, p:, and y, whose 
resultant is on a screw of given pitch p. Shew that the locus of this latter 
screw is the hyperboloid 

(p—p) 2+ (p—pa) 9? + (p— ps)? +(p— Pr) (P—Ps) (p— Ps) =0, 
the axes of coordinates being the axes of the given screws. 
11, Shew that a wrench, of which the force is # and the pitch is we 


may be replaced by forces inclined at an angle 26 to each other, the 
shortest distance between them being 2c, and that their magnitudes are 


4 [Vite tand+/1— a cot d} 


196. The ames of two given wrenches intersect at right 
angles; their intensities are X and Y and their pitches are 
px and py; uf the pitches are given, to find the locus of the 
central axis. 
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Let OA be the direction of the resultant R of X and Y 
making an angle 6 with Oz, the 
axis of the first wrench, so that 

cos? _sin@ 1 
Jateiely aamelin 

The resultant couple about 

OA 
= pz. X cos0+p,. Y sin é 
= (pz cos? @ + py, sin? A). &...(1). 

The resultant couple about 
a perpendicular to OA in the 
plane Oy 


=—p,.X sin@+p,. Ycos @=(py—pz) R sin 6 cos 0. 


The latter couple is equivalent to two parallel forces in the 
plane zOA and, by Art. 51, these and the force R along OA are 
equivalent to a force & along MP, which is parallel to OA and 
is such that 

OM = (py x) SING COSA. tasccens omnes (2). 

Transferring the axis of the couple (1) to MP, we then have 
a wrench, whose axis is MP and whose moment and force are 
respectively (p, cos? 0+ p,sin?@) R and R, and whose pitch is 
therefore given by 

P=Pzx cos? 6 + py, sin? 0. 


From (2), if (a, y, Z) is any point on MP, then 


x2 
2= (Py — Pz) es ) 
a.e. MP lies on the surface 
(a? + Y") 2 = (Dy — Pa) wy. 

This surface is known as the Cylindroid. Also p, and p, are 
called its Principal Pitches. 

The equation to this surface follows at once from Art. 190. 
For the equation to the central-axis of the system is 

Pa-X+2Y _ py. Y—zX —a2Y+yX 
<a i Thi 

giving 2(X?+ Y*)=(p,—pz) XY, 
and vY =yX, 
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Eliminating X, Y we have, as the locus of the central axis, 
(2 + y*) 2 = (py — Pa) wy. 
197. Geometrical construction for the cylindroid 
(a? + y?) 2= 2axy. 

In the plane of xy draw a circle of radius a touching the 
axis of 2 at the origin 0. 

Take OA, a radius vector of this 
circle, at any angle 0 to Ox and draw 
AN perpendicular to Oy. Then 

AN =asin 20. 

The plane y=~2 tan 6, through 
OA perpendicular to the plane Oy, 
cuts the cylindroid where 

z=asin20= AN. f ‘ 

Hence, if at A we erect a per- —- ci 
pendicular AP equal in length to 
AWN and through P draw a perpendicular PM to Oz, then PM 
is always a generator of the cylindroid. 


198. Any wrench may be resolved into two wrenches, whose 
awes intersect at right angles, in an infinite number of ways. 

For, starting with any wrench (Rf; pR) about MP as axis 
(Fig. Art. 196), on any line MO perpendicular to MP take any 
origin O and any two lines Ow and Oy perpendicular to OM. 

Suppose ZO =a and z0A = 4@ to be given. 

Then, as in Art. 196, wrenches (X; p,X) about Ow and 
(Y; py¥) about Oy are equivalent to (R; ph), where 

Pp = Px Cos? 6 + py sin? 0. 

and a = (Py — Pz) cos 6 sin 6. 

These give pp=p—a tan 0, and p,=p+acot 6. 

Also X = Reos @ and Y= Rsin @. 

Hence, R and p being given, we have the values of X, p, 
and Y, p, for any assumed values of a and @. 


199. <Any two wrenches on given screws determine one, and 
only one, cylindrord. 

Let MP and NVQ be the axes of the two wrenches, p and q 
their pitches, and a the angle and h the shortest distance, IW, 
between them. 
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Then if on MN we can find a point O and perpendicular 
lines Ox, Oy such that when we resolve 
the wrenches about Ow and Oy, the two 
component wrenches about Ox have the 
same pitch and also the two component 
wrenches about Oy, we have proved the 
theorem. For the two wrenches about 
Ox then compound into one wrench, 
and similarly for the two wrenches 
about Oy, and these two resultant 
wrenches, by Art. 196, give the cylin- 
droid required. 

Let us assume then that the wrench about MP is equivalent 
to wrenches of pitches p, and p, about Ox and Oy, where OM =z 
and #20A = 0. 

And similarly for VQ, where cOB= 6 +a. 

Then Art. 196 gives 


Pp = Px cos? 0 + p, sin? d= = Pet Py Peo Py 5H cos 26 .. (1), 


2 = (Py — Px) cos 6 sin 6 = PY 5 BUN DG isco teams hans (2), 
g = Px Cos? (0 + a) + p, sin? (0 + a) 
= Peres + Pe ?t cos (20 + 2a)...(3), 
and 2+h=(p,— px) cos (8+ a) sin (0 + a) 


cote 5 Do ain (2Ocp 2a) ieee. eee (4). 

Hence we have 
P+ Q=Pe + Py + (Px — Py) COS a COS (24 + A). ...-.ceee scene (5), 
p-q= (Pu — Py) SIN & SiN (ZO + @).....sesceeeees (6), 

and =? 5 [sin (20 + 2a) —sin 26] 
(Py — Px) cos (20+ a)sina...... (Os 
(6) and (7) give SE ae 
q _ 

tan (20 + a) = if Seah s Mash MRE ek eeu (8). 


From (5) and (6) we have 
Pat py=p+q—(p—q) cot acot (20+a)=p+q+heot a, 
and Py — Pu =(q — p) cosec a cosec (26 + a) = Vh? + (q — p)? COSEC a. 
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These equations determine p, and py. 
Also (2) gives 


cit x Shad dealing 
Me CLS RECURS mee 
=302 [cos a— sin acot (20+ a)]=4[(q—p) cot a— hi. 


The values thus found uniquely determine the positions of 
Ow and Oy and the corresponding wrenches about them. 


200. The quantities having been determined as in the 
previous article, if R and R’ are the intensities of the wrenches 
about MP and VQ, these two wrenches are equivalent to 
forces Rcos 6+ R’ cos (6+ a) along Oz, 

sin @+ R’ sin (6+ a) along Oy, 
and to couples 
px LR cos 6 + R’ cos (@+ a)] about Ox, 
and py [Kk sin 6+ RB’ sin (8 + a)] about Oy. 

These, by Art. 196, clearly compound into a wrench about 

a screw of the cylindroid 
2 (a + 9) = (Dy — Px) wy = wy cose 4 VN’ + (q— p/. 

Ex. A screw of ‘pitch 1 in the line y=2, z=,/3, and a screw of pitch 
4 in the line (y—2)./3=a2-—3, z=2,/3, determine a cylindroid ; shew that 
its principal pitches are 4—2./3 and 4+2,/3 and that the equations of its 
principal axes are y—2=(,/3 $2) (v—3). — 

201. Resultant wrench of wrenches on screws of the same 
cylindrotd. 

The principal pitches of the cylindroid being pz, and py, a 
wrench of intensity R and the proper pitch for an inclination @ 
to Ox is, by Art. 196, equivalent to 
a wrench (R cos 0; pz R cos 6) about Oz, 
andawrench (sin @; p, Rsin @) about Oy. 

Hence, if each of the given wrenches is replaced by wrenches 
about Ox and Oy, they are equivalent to a system of forces and 
couples given by Bees Ut cos 0) 

Y=> (sin @), 
L= (pzR cos 0) = pxX, 
and M= (p,R sin 0) =p, Y, 
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i.e. to a wrench (X; p,X) about Ox and a wrench (Y; p,Y) 
about Oy. 
_ These are wrenches of the same pitch as the principal pitches 
of the cylindroid, and thus equivalent to a wrench [S; gS] on a 
screw of the cylindroid inclined at ¢ to Oz, where 
Y_ 2(RKsin @) 
X >(Rcos6)’ 
S=VX?+ V2=V{S (RK cos O)}? + {= (Lsin 6}, 
and q = Px COS* h + py Sin? ¢. 

202. It follows from the previous work that wrenches on 
screws of the same cylindroid are in equilibrium if their forces, 
when transferred to the same point parallel to their original 
directions, are in equilibrium ; for then X and Y are both zero. 

In particular, three wrenches on screws of the same cylin- 
droid are in equilibrium if the intensity of each is proportional 
to the sine of the angle between the other two. 


tan d= 


203. To shew that the work done by a wrench, of intensity 
R and pitch p about a given screw, when the body is given a small 
twist dw about another screw of pitch p,, vs 

R. de {(p + p;) cos 0 —h sin 6}, : 
where @ is the angle between the axes of the two screws and h is 
the shortest distance between them. 

Let Ox be the axis of the screw p,, MP the axis of the 
wrench, OM the shortest distance h 
between them; let MK be parallel to 
Ox and ML be perpendicular to MK 
and OM. 

The force R is equivalent to 
Reos@ along MK and #sin@ along 
ML. 

The component R cos @ is equiva- 
lent to Rcos@ along Ox and a couple 
Ff cos 6.h about Oy. ¢ 

The component F sin @ is equivalent to R sin 6 along Oy and 
a couple — R sin 6.h about Oz. 

The couple pR about MP is equivalent to couples pR cos 6 
and pf sin @ about MK and ML, and the axes of these may be 
removed to Ox and Oy. 
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The given wrench is thus equivalent to 
a force R cos 6 along Oz, 
a force K sin @ along Oy, — 
a couple & (pcos @—h sin @) about Oa, 
_ and a couple & (psin é+hcos 6) about Oy. 

Now the displacement of the body consists of an angular 
displacement d about Oz, and a linear displacement p,. So 
along Ox. 

Due to the angular displacement the work done by the 
couples is R (pcos @—hsin @).d (Art. 97) and that by the 
forces is zero. 

Due to the linear displacement the work done by the couples 
is zero and that done by the forces is R cos 6. p,dw. 

Hence the-total work done in the small displacement 

= Rd {(p+p,) cos 6 —h sin 9}. 

This work is not altered if p and p, be interchanged, so that 
the work done is the same as it would be if we had a wrench 
(R; p,k) about a screw Ox, and the body were displaced through 
the small angle dw about a screw of pitch p on MP as axis. 


204. From the principle of Virtual Work it follows that 
a body free to mcve only on a screw of axis Oz, and acted upon 
by a wrench on the screw MP, will be in equilibrium if 


(p +p) cos 0@—hsin 6 =0. 


Screws which satisfy this condition are called Reciprocal 
Screws; they are therefore such that a body acted on by a 
wrench, of any intensity and the proper pitch, about either of 
them will be at rest if free to move only about the other. 

It follows from the above condition that two screws whose 
axes intersect, so that h= 0, are reciprocal either if they are at 
right angles or if their pitches are equal and opposite. 


205. If a screw y ts reciprocal to each of two screws « and 
B, it is reciprocal to any screw 6 on the cylindroid determined 
by a and f. 

For, by Art. 201, a, 8, and 6 being three screws on the same 
cylindroid, a wrench about 6 is equivalent to two wrenches about 
a and @ if the intensity of the wrench 6 is equivalent to the two 

8 

L. 8. 
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component intensities of the wrenches a and ®. Replace the 
wrench 6 by these two component wrenches about a and £. 
Since the screws y and « are reciprocal, the virtual work 
of the wrench about a for a displacement about y is zero. 
Similarly for the component wrench about 8. 
Hence the total virtual work of the wrench 6 for a displace- 
ment about y is zero. Hence 6 and y are reciprocal. 


206. NuL LINES AND PLANES. Suppose that, corresponding 
to any origin or base point O’, the resultant force is R and the 
resultant couple is G. Take any line through O’ perpendicular 
to the axis of G; then the sum of the moments of the forces of 
the system about this line is zero; for the axis of G has no com- 
ponent along it and & meets it. 

For this reason the line is called a nul line, and its locus, 
which is the line perpendicular to the axis of G, is called the 
nul plane of 0’. Also the point O” is called the nul point of the 
plane. 


207. To find the equation to the nul plane of a given point 
Cf, g, h) referred to any axes Ox, Oy, Oz. 
Let X, Y, Z be the component forces along Ox, Oy, Oz, and 
L, M, N the component couples about them. 
By Art. 190 the component couples about lines parallel to 
the axes through (f, g, h) are 
L-gZ+hY, M-hX¥+fZ, N-—fY + 9X, 
and these are proportional to the direction cosines of the axis of 
the resultant couple at (f, g, 2), which is the normal to the nul 
plane there. 
Hence the equation to the nul plane is 
(@-f)(L—-gZ+hY)+(y—g)(M—-hX + fZ) 
+(z-—h)(N-fY +9X)=0, 
te. a(L—gZ+hY)+y(M—-hX +fZ) 
+2(N—-f¥+9X)=fL+gM+AN ...(1). 
Conversely, if we want the nul point of the plane 
CREM bene te Ls. cecsteeusteiseds tins (2), 
then on comparing it with (1) we have 


L—gZ+hY M-hX+jZ N-sY¥ +9% 
Sage the = Sa a tee fit gM oN, 
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Since the point (f, g, 4) also must lie on the plane (2), we have 
on solving, 


ip ‘ g * h it 
A—nM+mN Y-iN+nL Z—mL+IM 1X4 MY + HL 


giving the nul point of (2). 


d 


208. Condition that the straight line 
Tad ia a Deo AM el 


l m 1) 


may be a nul line for the same system of forces. 
The component couples about lines through (f, g, h) parallel 
to the axes are 
L-gZ+hY, M-hX+f4Z, and N—fY+ 9X. 
Hence the moment of the couple about the given line 
=1(L—9Z+hY)+ m(M—hX +fZ)+n(N—fY + 9X), 
and hence is zero if 
X (mh —ng) + ¥ (nf—th) + Z(lg — mf) = Ll + Mn+ Nn, 
ae. if pane a Zi 
lL mn |=Ll+Mm+ Nn. 
to 
This is therefore the condition that the given line may be a 
nul line of the system. 


Ex. Shew that among the nul lines of any system of forces four are 
generators of any hyperboloid, two belonging to one system of generators and 
two to the other system. 


Vow 
Let the hyperboloid be = ie] , and referred to its centre and axes 
CP (ee 
let the system be given by (X, Y, 7; Z, M, NV). Any generator is 


z—acosé@_y—bsind 
asin@  —bcosé 


z 
c 


By the previous article this is a nul line of the system if 
X (—besin 0)+ Yea cos 6+ Zab= La sin 6— M6 cos 86+ Ne, 


be ca ab’ 
of 6, in general. Hence two generators belonging to one system are nul 
lines, Similarly for the other system. 


ae. if sin 6 (3+ n)- cos 6 ( ae aie = ce a which clearly gives two values 
a 


8—2 
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209. To shew that a given system of forces may be replaced 
by two forces, one of which acts along a given line OA. 

With O as origin, or base-point, let R and G be the resultant 
force and couple. Through OA 
and & let a plane be drawn, and 
let it cut the plane of the resul- 
tant couple (ze. the plane COD 
perpendicular to the axis of G) 
in OB. Resolve R into two forces, 
one, P,, along OA, and the other, 
P,, along OB. 

The force P, along OB, when 
compounded with the two forces 
in the plane BOC which form the 
resultant couple, will give a force P, in this plane which is 
parallel to OB. 

It follows that the given system of forces is equivalent to 
some force P, acting along the given straight line OA, together 
with a second force P, which acts somewhere in the nul plane 
of O. 

Such forces as P, and P, are called conjugate forces, and 
their lines of action are called conjugate lines. 

Whatever point O we take on OA the force P, will still lie 
in its nul plane, so that, as O moves along OA, its null plane 
continually turns round so that it always passes through the line 
conjugate to OA. Hence the conjugate line of OA may be 
determined by taking any two convenient points on it, and 
obtaining the equations to their nul planes by Art. 207. The 
conjugate line is then the intersection of these two planes. 

Thus suppose we require the conjugate line, with respect to 
the system of forces given by (X, Y, Z; L, M, NV), of the line 

o—foy=9 “esh 
Fi S a m — a eer e ee ccecsrvccceces (1). 


By Art. 207 the nul plane of (f, g, h) is 
a(L—gZ+hY)+y(M-hX + fZ) 
+2(N—fY¥ + 9X) =Lf+ Mg + Nh...(2). 


Another point on (1) is (7-5, g- ; 0) . 
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Tits nul plane is 


x [e004 | ey fare M2] 
hlY we) 


+2 [vy + gx NP _ F 


hl mh 
nT} (7-5) +mt(g -"") tine 3 (3). 
(2) and (3) give the required conjugate line. 
Subtracting (2) from (3), we have 
a[n¥ —mZ)+y [IZ —nX]+2[mX —-1Y] 
=L1+ Mm + Nn...(4). 
(2) and (4) give the conjugate line more easily. 
It is easily seen that (4) is the nul plane of the point at 
infinity which lies on (1), For the coordinates of this point are 
(lp, mp, np), where p is infinite. 


EXAMPLES 
1, Examine the case in which the straight line OA of Art. 209 is 
itself a nul line of the system. 
2. A straight line is given by the equations Ar+By+Cz=D, 
A’e+ By+C'z=D'; shew that its conjugate is given by equating to zero 
any two of the determinants 


L', M, N', Le+My+ Nz |, 
Asa B,C, D 
ae By 0", D 


where J’, ¥’ NW’ are the component couples at the point (#, y, 2) and 
L, M, N those at the origin. 

3. A system of forces given by (X, Y, Z; L, i, V) is replaced by 
two forces, one acting along the axis of 7, and another force. Shew that 


the magnitudes of the forces are 
LX+MYV+NZ (MY + NZ)24+ 1? (¥24+2Z2)72 
ame and a, : 


[Let P be the force along the axis of 7; then the components of the 
other force must be XY—P, Y, Z; let it act at the point (f, g, 0). Since 
these two forces are equal to the given system we have, by Art. 162, 

L=g9Z, M=-fZ and N=fY-g(X-P). 
Hence the given results, and also the equation to the line of action of the 
second force. ] 

4, Shew that the wrench (X, Y, 7; LZ, MU, \) is equivalent to two 
forces, one along the line =y =z, and the other along the line given by 

La+ My+ Nz=0, 
a(¥-Z)+y(Z-X)+2(X- Y)=L+M+N, 
and find the magnitudes of the two forces. 
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5. Shew that in general two systems of forces have only one pair of 
conjugate lines in common. 

6. Forces act along generators of the same system of a hyperboloid. 
Shew that two generators of the same system are nul lines of the system 
of forces. 


7. Shewthat the nul planes of a series of points which lie in a straight 
line 4B pass through a second straight line CD; and that if the series of 
lines AB be generators of a hyperboloid, the lines CD will also be generators 
of a hyperboloid. 


8, A system of forces is reduced to two forces one of which acts along 
an assigned line. Shew (i) that the four lines of action of two such pairs 
of forces are generators of the same system of a hyperboloid of one sheet ; 
(ii) that lines meeting two such forces and the central axis generate a 
hyperbolic paraboloid, one set of whose generators is perpendicular to 
the central axis. 


9. Referred to the same origin and axes of coordinates two systems 
of forces are given by (X, Y, Z; LZ, M, NV) and (X’, Y', Z’; L’, M’, N"). 
Shew that, in general, a unique pair of lines can be found such that forces 
along them may be equivalent to either system; and prove that the 
shortest distance between them is 

VIP — 417" (R2R?— K2)~ 4, 
where W=LX'+MY'4+ N74 L/X4+M V+ N'Z, 
=XXN'+VY'4Z2Z', 

and J, J’, #, & have their usual significance. 

[Using the equations of Art. 190 for the central axes of the two 
systems, we obtain for the shortest distance £ and the angle a, between 


K 
oe central axes, cos a= RR’ 
WK FEI Se “hs 

and g=(i1- Tq - Gr ) NBR = Ee” jam jm |oote 

Also, by Art. 192, if AC and BD be the pair of lines to be found, we 
see that AB must be perpendicular to each central axis, and hence must 
lie along the shortest distance € between them. The equations for 6 and ¢ 
of Art. 192 eee 
wh 


tand=—,; tang= = ; fens) = earn! 


- 
and tan (p+a)= 


The 
R(a-8)' 

Eliminating 6 and ¢ from these quations, we see that @ and —d are 
the roots of the equation 

TEE 
yy E - al cot a+ PR eo = |=0. 

Hence the required distance=the difference of the roots of this 

equation = the given answer, on reduction.] 


10. Shew that the nul lines which are common to three given systems 
of forces are generators of the same system of a hyperboloid of one sheet. 


CHAPTER XII 
MACHINES 


210. In the present chapter we shall explain and discuss 
the equilibrium of some of the simpler machines. 

We shall suppose the different portions of these machines to 
be smooth and rigid, that all cords or strings used are perfectly 
flexible, and that the forces acting on the machines always balance, 
so that they areat rest. In actual practice these conditions are 
not even approximately satisfied in the cases of many machines. 

A machine is always used in practice to overcome some 
resistance ; the force we exert on the machine is the Power or. 
Effort ; the resistance to be overcome, in whatever form it may 
appear, is called the Weight or Resistance. 


211. Mechanical Advantage. If in any machine an effort 
Resistance 

' Effort 

the Mechanical Advantage of the machine, so that 


: ie | lee : 
P balance a resistance W, the ratio —, we , 18 called 


Resistance = Effort x Mechanical Advantage. 


The term Force-Ratio is sometimes used instead of 
Mechanical Advantage. Almost all machines are constructed 
so that the mechanical advantage is a ratio greater than unity. 


Velocity Ratio. The velocity ratio of any machine is the 
ratio of the distance through which the point of application of 
the effort or “power” moves to the distance through which the 
point of application of the resistance, or “ weight,” moves in the 
same time; so that 
Distance through which P moves 
Distance through which W moves’ 


Velocity Ratio= 
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If the machine be such that no work has to be done in lifting 
its component parts, and if it be perfectly smooth throughout, 
it will be found that the Mechanical Advantage and the Velocity 
Ratio are equal, so that in this case 

W Distance through which P moves 
P ~ Distance through which W moves’ 
and then P x distance through which P moves 
= W x distance through which W moves, 
1.8. work done by P = work done against W. 


212. The following we shall thus find to be a universal 
principle, known as the Principle of Work, wiz., Whatever be the 
machine we use, provided that there be no friction and that the 
weight of the machine be neglected, the work done by the effort ws 
always equivalent to the work done against the weight, or resistance. 

It may be regarded as an extension of the Principle of 
Virtual Work, in which, instead of virtual displacements, we 
have actual finite displacements which are consistent with the 
geometrical relations of the machine. 

Assuming that the machine we are using gives mechanical 
advantage, so that the effort is less than the weight, the distance 
moved through by the effort is therefore greater than the 
distance moved through by the weight in the same proportion. 
This is sometimes expressed in popular language in the form: 
What is gained in power is lost in speed. 

More accurate is the statement that mechanical advantage 
is always gained at a proportionate diminution of speed. No 
work is ever gained by the use of a machine though mechanical 
advantage is generally obtained. Some work, in practice, is 
always lost by the use of any machine. 

The uses of a machine are 

(1) to enable a man to lift weights or overcome resistances 
much greater than he could deal with unaided, e.g. by the use 
of a system of pulleys, or a wheel and axle, or a screw-jack, etce., 

(2) to cause a motion imparted to one point to be changed 
into a more rapid motion at some other point, e.g. in the case of 
a bicycle, 

(8) to enable a force to be applied at a more convenient 
point or in a more convenient manner, eg. in the use of a poker 
to stir the fire, or in the lifting of a bucket of mortar by means 
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of a long rope passing over a pulley at the top of a building, the 
other end being pulled by a man standing on the ground. 


213. The Lever. The Lever consists essentially of a rigid 
bar, straight or bent, which has one point fixed about which 
the rest of the lever can turn. This fixed point is called the 
Fulcrum, and the perpendicular distances between the fulcrum 
and the lines of action of the effort and the weight are called 
the arms of the lever. 


Cuass I. Here the effort P and 
the weight W act on opposite sides of 
the fulcrum C 


Crass II. Here the effort P and 
the weight W act on the same side 
of the fulcrum C, but the former acts 
at a greater distance than the latter 
from the fulcrum. 


Cuass III. Here the effort P and 
the weight W act on the same side of 
the fulerum C, but the former acts at 
a less distance than the latter from the 
fulcrum. 


214. Conditions of equilibrium of a straight lever. 

In each case we have three parallel forces acting on the 
body, so that the reaction, R, at the fulcrum must be equal and 
opposite to the resultant of P and W. 

In the first and third classes we see that R and P act in 
opposite directions; in the second class they act in the same 
direction. In all three classes, since the resultant of P and W 
passes through C, we have, as in Art. 31, P.AC= W. BC. 

Since LS ee ae we observe that generally in 
Class I, and always in Class II, there is mechanical advantage, 
but that in Class III there is mechanical disadvantage. 


215. Examples of the different classes of levers are: 


Cuass I. A Poker (when used to stir the fire, the bar of the 
grate being the fulcrum); A Claw-hammer (when used to extract 
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nails); A Crowbar (when used with a point init resting ona fixed 
support); A Pair of Scales; The Brake of a Pump. 

Double levers of this class are: A Pair of Scissors, A Pair 
of Pincers. 

Cuass II. A Wheelbarrow; A Cork Squeezer; A Crowbar 
(with one end in contact with the ground); An Oar (assuming the 
end of the oar in contact with the water to be at rest). 

A Pair of Nutcrackers is a double lever of this class. 

Cuass III. The Treadle of a Lathe; The Human Forearm 
(when the latter is used to support a weight placed on the palm of 
the hand. The fulcrum ts the elbow, and the tension emerted by 
the muscles is the effort). 

A Pair of Sugar-tongs is a double lever of this class. 

The practical use of levers of the latter class is to apply a 
force at some point at which it is not convenient to apply the 
force directly. 

In the previous article we neglected the weight of the lever 
itself. If this weight be taken into consideration, we obtain the 
conditions of equilibrium by equating to zero the algebraic sum 
of the moments of the forces about the fulcrum C. 

The principle of the lever was known to Archimedes who 
lived in the third century B.c.; until the discovery of the 
Parallelogram of Forces in the sixteenth century it was the 
fundamental principle of Statics. 

216, Bent Levers. 

Let AOB be a bent lever, of which O is the fulcrum, and let OZ and 
OM be the perpendiculars from O upon the lines of action AC and BC of 
the effort P and resistance W. 

We have, by taking moments about 0, 

P _OM _ perpendicular from fulcrum on direction of resistance 

W OL perpendicular from fulcrum on direction of effort * 

To obtain the reaction at O let the directions of P and W meet in @, 
Since there are only three forces acting on 
the body, the direction of the reaction # at 
O must pass through C, and then, by Lami’s 
Theorem, we have 

\. Roam hPa Tae 
sin ACB sin BOO sin ACO’ 

The reaction may also be obtained by 
resolving the forces #, P, and W in two 
directions at right angles. 
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In the above articles we have neglected any friction at the fulcrum ; 
we have also assumed the forces acting on the lever to be in a plane which 
is perpendicular to the axis about which it can turn, If the forces act in 
any other directions the consideration of the equilibrium would be an 
example of Chap, X. 


217. Pulleys. A pulley is composed of a wheel of wood, 
or metal, grooved along its circumference to receive a string or 
rope ; it can turn freely about an axle passing through its centre 
perpendicular to its plane, the ends of this axle being supported 
by a frame of wood called the block. A pulley is said to be 
movable or fixed according as its block is movable or fixed. 

The weight of the pulley is often so small, compared with 
the weights which it supports, that it may be neglected; such a 
pulley is called a weightless pulley. We shall always neglect 
the weight of the string or rope which passes round the pulley. 

We shall also consider the pulley to be perfectly smooth, 
so that the tension of a string which passes round a pulley is 
constant throughout its length, 


218. We shall discuss three systems of pulleys and shall 
follow the usual order; there is no particular reason for this 
order, but it is convenient to retain it for purposes of reference. 


First SYSTEM OF PULLEYS. Lach string attached to the 
supporting beam. To find the relation between the effort or 
“power” and the weight. 

In this system of pulleys the weight is attached to the lowest 
pulley, and the string passing round it 
has one end attached to the fixed beam, 
and the other end attached to the next 
highest pulley ; the string passing round 
the latter pulley has one end attached 
to the fixed beam, and the other to the 
next pulley, and so on; the effort is 
applied to the free end of the last 
string. 

Often there is an additional fixed 
pulley over which the free end of the 
last string passes; the effort may then 
be applied as a downward force. 

Let .A,, 42, .-- be the pulleys, be- 
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ginning from the lowest, and let the tensions of the strings 
passing round them be 7;, 7%, .... Let W be the weight and 
P the effort. 
For the equilibrium of the pulleys Ay, Ansrsoe WO eDOvG, A 
W;, W2, ... be their weights, 
W w, W ww, 


h=>+F, hat(htw=-gt pty 


T=H(Trtu)=m+ 4s 


Core eee ere e eee en reer es eseeseraseseesseseesseee 


If there were n movable pulleys, we should have finally 


Wea 
P=T, = sto toeit+ +. 
2. QP = W + w, + Qwet 2, + 00. + 2" Wp. 
If the weight of each pulley is w, then 


2°P=W+w(l+24+22+...+ 27) = W4+w (2"- 1). 
: W 
It follows that the mechanical advantage, Pp? depends on 
the weight of the pulleys. 
Let & be the stress on the beam. Since &, together with the force P, 


supports the system of pulleys, together with the weight W, we have 
R+P= W+ wy +Wot... +Wp> 


219. VERIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF Work. If the 
weight W be raised through a distance a, the pulley A, would, 
if the distance A,A, remained unchanged, rise a distance x; but, 
at the same time, the length of the string joining A, to the 
beam is shortened by a, and a portion w of the string therefore 
slips round A,; hence, altogether, the pulley A, rises through a 
distance 2a, 

Similarly, the pulley A, rises a distance 4a, the pulley A, 
a distance 8a, and finally the pulley A, a distance 2”—z, 

Since A, rises a distance 2”—z, the strings joining it to the 
beam and to the point at which P is applied both shorten by 
2, Hence, since the slack string runs round the pulley An, 
the point of application of P rises through 2”2. 

Hence the work done on the weight and the weights of the 
pulleys= W.a+w,.0+w,.20@ 4+ w;. 4x +w,. 8a +... +Wy. 2"7a 

= 2"x. P, by the last article, = work done by the effort. 
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220. SECOND SYSTEM OF PULLEYS. The same string passing 
round all the pulleys. To find the relation between the effort and 
the weight. 

In this system there are two blocks, each containing pulleys 
the upper block being fixed and 
the lower block movable. The 
same string passes round all the 
pulleys as in the figures and is 
fastened to either the upper or 
the lower block. 

In either case, let n be the 
number of portions of string at 
the lower block. Since we have 
only one string passing over 
smooth pulleys, the tension of 
each of these portions is P, so 
that nP=W+w, where W is 
the weight supported and w is 
the weight of the lower block. 4 

In practice the pulleys of each block are often placed parallel 
to one another, so that the strings are not mathematically 
parallel ; they are, however, very approximately parallel, so that 
the above relation is still very approximately true. 


221. THIRD SYSTEM OF PULLEYS. All 
the strings attached to the weight. To find 
the relation between the effort and the 
weight. 

In this system the string passing round 
any pulley is attached at one end to a bar, 
from which the weight is suspended, and 
at the other end to the next lower pulley; 
the string round the lowest pulley is at- 
tached at one end to the bar, whilst at 
the other end of this string the power is 
applied. In this system the upper pulley 
is fixed. 

Let A,, As, A;, ... be the movable 
pulleys, beginning from the lowest, and let 
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the tensions of the strings passing round these pulleys re- 
spectively be 7}, 7, Ts, «.-. 
If the power be P, we have clearly 7, = P. 
Considering the equilibrium of the pulleys in order, we 
have, if w,, w, ... be their weights, 
T,=27T,+w,=2P+u, 
T, = 27, + w, = 2P + Qu, + w,, 
T, = 27, + ws = 2°P + 22w, + 2w, + wWs, 
T= 2" P + 2" w, + 2"? ws + 20. + Wn 
If there were n pulleys, of which (n — 1) would be movable, 
we should have, from the equilibrium of the bar, 


We te Te ee lak 
= (2"—1) P+ (27 — 1) w, + (2%? - 1) u, +... 
(2? — 1) Wag + (2 — 1) Wy canteatee (1). 
If the weights of the pulleys are all equal to w, this gives 
W = (2? = 1) Pw [2% 8284 4 2 — (1) 
= (27-1) P+ w[2"-—n-]]. 


Stress on the supporting beam. This stress balances the effort, the 
weight, and the weight of the pulleys, and therefore equals 


P+ W+w,+uot... $y: 


222. In this system we observe that, the greater the weight of each 
pulley, the less is P required to be in order that it may support a given 
weight IW’. Hence the weights of the pulleys assist the effort. If the 
weights of the pulleys be properly chosen, the system will remain in 
equilibrium without the application of any effort whatever. 

For example, suppose we have three movable pulleys, each of weight w, 
the relation (1) of the last article will become W=15P+11w. 

Hence, if 1lw = W, we have P zero, so that no power need be applied 
at the free end of the string to preserve equilibrium. 


223. The bar supporting the weight W will not remain horizontal, 
unless the point at which the weight is attached be properly chosen. In 
any particular case the proper point of attachment can be easily found. 

In the figure of Art. 221 let the distances between the points D, Z, F, 
and G, at which the strings are attached, be successively a, and let the 
point at which the weight is attached be 1X. 

The resultant of 7;, 72, 73, and 7, must pass through X, 

Hence by Art. 34, if the weights of the pulleys are neglected, 


pXya 23% O+73xa+T2x2a+7T,x8a_ 4P.a+2P.2a+P. 3a 
z T+ T3+T.+T, D S8Pe4P+ oP P 


=11DE. 
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224, This system of pulleys was not however designed in 
order to lift weights. If it be used for that purpose it is soon 
found to be unworkable. Its use is to give a short strong pull. 
For example it is used on board a yacht to set up the back stay. 
In the figure of Art. 221, DHFG is the deck of the yacht to 
which the strings are attached and there isno W. ‘The strings 
to the pulleys A,, A,, As, A,are inclined to the vertical and the 
point O is at the top of the mast which is to be kept erect. The 
resistance in this case is the force at O necessary to keep the 
mast up, and the effort is applied as in the figure. 


225. VERIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF Work. Suppose 
the weight W to ascend through a space a The string 
joining B to the bar shortens by #, and hence the pulley A, 
descends a distance a Since the pulley A, descends w and 
the bar rises a, the string joining <A, to the bar shortens by 2a, 
and this portion slides over A,; hence the pulley A, descends a 
distance equal to 2 together with the distance through which A, 
descends, v.e. A, descends a distance 2a + a, or 3x. Hence the 
string A,# shortens by 4a, which slips over the pulley A,, so 
that the pulley A, descends a distance 4a together with the 
distance through which A, descends, «we. 4+ 82, or Tv. The 
first, second, third, ... (7 —1)th movable pulleys therefore 
descend a, 8x, 7x, ... (2 — 1) # and the point of application of 
P descends (2” — 1) a, so that the velocity ratio is 2" —1. 

The work done by the effort and the weights of the pulleys 
[which in this case assist the power] 

=P. (2°—1)a.4+w,(2°7?—1)a+u,(2"4-1)e+... 
+ BWy» 2 + Wy ® 


=x. W, by Art. 221,= work done on the weight W. 


226. The Wheel and 
Axle. This machine con- 
sists of a strong circular 
cylinder, or axle, terminat- 
ing in two pivots, A and B, 
which can turn freely on 
fixed supports. To the 
cylinder is rigidly attached Vp 
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a wheel, OD, the plane of the wheel being perpendicular to 
the axle. 

Round the axle is coiled a rope, one end of which is firmly 
attached to the axle, and the other end of which is attached to 
the weight. Round the circumference of the wheel, in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the first rope, is coiled a second rope, 
having one end firmly attached to the wheel, and having the 
“power,” or effort, applied at its other end. The circumference 
of the wheel is grooved to prevent the rope from slipping off. 

If a be the radius of the axle, and 6 be the radius of the 
wheel, the condition of equilibrium is, by taking moments 
BDOMbsUNe xed Axis els. Dawa ail. ycceene: saaeadscusee tee uaa (1). 


Hence the mechanical advantage = i ee SOLOS OF sie 


a radius of the axle ° 


VERIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF WorK. Let the 
machine turn through four right angles. A portion of string 
whose length is 27rb becomes unwound from the wheel, and hence 
P descends through this distance. At the same time a portion 
equal to 27a becomes wound upon the axle, so that W rises 
through this distance. The work done by P is therefore P x 27rb 
and that done against W is W x 27a. These are equal by the 
relation (1). Also the velocity ratio (Art. 211) 

27rb Ob 


i ppesicia re the mechanical advantage. 


Theoretically, by making the quantity : very large, we can 


make the mechanical advantage as great as we please; practi- 
cally however there are limits. Since the pressure of the fixed 
supports on the axle must balance P and W, it follows that 
the thickness of the axle, 7.e. 2a, must not be reduced unduly, 
for then the axle would break. Neither can the radius of the 
wheel in practice become very large, for then the machine would 
be unwieldy. Hence the possible values of the mechanical 
advantage are bounded, in one direction by the strength of our 
materials, and in the other direction by the necessity of keeping 
the size of the machine within reasonable limits. 


227. In Art. 226 we have neglected the thicknesses of the ropes. If, 
however, they are too great to be neglected, compared with the radii of the 
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wheel and axle, we may take them into consideration by supposing the 
tensions of the ropes to act along their middle threads. 

Suppose the radii of the ropes which pass round the axle and wheel to 
be x and y respectively; the distances from the line joining the pivots at 
which the tensions now act are (a+.) and (b+y) respectively. Hence 
the condition of equilibrium is P(b+y)= W(a+2), so that 


P _ sum of the radii of the axle and its rope 


W sum of the radii of the wheel and its rope“ 


228. Other forms of the Wheel and Axle are the Windlass, 
used for drawing water from a well, and Capstan, used on board 
ship. In these machines the effort instead of being applied, as 
in Art. 226, by means of a rope passing round a cylinder, is 
applied at the ends of a spoke, or spokes, which are inserted in 
a plane perpendicular to the axle. 

In the Windlass the axle is horizontal, and in the Capstan 
it is vertical. In the latter case 
the resistance consists of the ten- 
sion 7’ of the rope round the axle, 
and the effort consists of the forces 
applied at the ends of bars inserted 
into sockets at the point A of the 
axle. The advantage of pairs of 
arms is that the strain on the 
bearings of the capstan is thereby 
much diminisned or destroyed. 
The condition of equilibrium may 
be obtained as in Art. 226, 


229. Differential Wheel and Axle. A slightly modified 
form of the ordinary wheel and axle is the differential wheel 
and axle. In this machine the axle consists of two cylinders, 
having a common axis, joined at their ends, the radii of the two 
cylinders being different. One end of the rope is wound round 
one of these cylinders, and its other end is wound in a contrary 
direction round the other cylinder. Upon the slack portion of 
the rope is slung a pulley to which the weight is attached. The 
part of the rope which passes round the smaller cylinder tends 
to turn the machine in the same direction as the effort. 

As before, let 6 be the radius of the wheel and let a@ and c 
be the radii of the portions AC and CB of the axle, a being the 
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smaller, Since the pulley is smooth, the tension 7’ of the string 
round it is the same throughout its length, and hence, for the 
equilibrium of the weight, we have 7 =4W. 


Taking moments about the line AB for the equilibrium of 
the machine, we have P.b+7.a=T.¢. 
We-a : We 2 
Re? A ae and the mechanical advantage = er ae 
By making the radii ¢ and a of the two portions of the axle very 
nearly equal, we can make the mechanical advantage very great 
without unduly weakening the machine. 


230. Weston’s Differential Pulley. 

In this machine there are two blocks; the upper contains 
two pulleys of nearly the same size which turn 
together as one pulley; the lower consists of 
one pulley to which the weight W is attached. 

The figure represents a section of the 
machine. An endless chain passes round the 
larger of the upper pulleys, then round the lower 
pulley and the smaller of the upper pulleys; 
the remainder of the chain hangs slack and is 
joined on to the first portion ofthe chain. The 
effort P is applied as in the figure. The chain 
is prevented from slipping by small projections 
on the surfaces of the upper pulleys, or by de- 


pressions in the pulleys into which the links of 
the chain fit. 
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If'T' be the tension of the portions of the chain which support 
the weight W, we have, since these portions are approximately 
vertical, on neglecting the weight of the chain and the lower 
pulley, SIME VAE, Sa Ant ee ae (1). 

If R and r be the radii of the larger and smaller pulleys of 


the upper block, we have, by taking moments about the centre 
A of the upper block, 


Pec le Loree Ol, 


Hence 
P= ue = "and the mechanical advantage = a = a 


Since # and r are nearly equal, this mechanical advantage is 
therefore very great. 

The differential pulley-block avoids one great disadvantage 
of the differential wheel and axle. In the latter machine a very 
great amount of rope is required in order to raise the weight 
through an appreciable distance. 


231. Wheel and Aale with the pivot resting on rough bearings. 

Let the central circle represent the pivots A or B of Fig., 
Art. 226 (much magnified) when 
looked at endways. 

The resultant action between 
these pivots and the bearings on 
which they rest must be vertical, 
since it balances P and W. Also it 
must make an angle X, the angle of 
friction, with the normal at the 
point of contact Q, if we assume 
that P is just on the point of over- 
coming W. Hence Q cannot be at 
the lowest point of the pivot, but 
must be as denoted in the figure, where OQ makes an angle » 
with the vertical. The resultant reaction at Q is thus vertical. 


Since palancesetands WW, 7 R= PW 205. ..2.00- (ay 
Also, by taking moments about O, we have 
ER De re CBUNN = SOs caisy ae ce> on see's (2), 


where c is the radius of the pivot and b, a the radii of the wheel 
and the axle (as in Art. 226). 
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Hence P=W ee . 

If P be only just sufficient to support W, ve. if the machine 
be on the point of motion in the direction *), then, by changing 
a—csinar 
b+csind" 

In this case the point of contact @ is on the left of the 
vertical through 0. 


the sign of \, we have P, = W 


232. The Common Balance. The Common Balance con- 
sists of a rigid beam AB, carrying a scale-pan suspended from 
each end, which can turn freely about a fulcrum O outside the 
beam. The fulcrum and the beam are rigidly connected and, 
if the balance be well constructed, at the point O is a hard steel 
wedge, whose edge is turned downward and which rests on a 
small plate of agate. 

The body to be weighed is placed in one scale-pan and in 
the other are placed weights, whose magnitudes are known; 
these weights are adjusted until the beam of the balance rests 
in a horizontal position. If OH be perpendicular to the beam, 
and the arms HA and HB be of equal length, and if the centre 
of gravity of the beam lie in the line OH, and the scale-pans be 
of equal weight, then the weight of the body is the same as the 
sum of the weights placed in the other scale-pan. 

If the weight of the body be not equal to the sum of the 
weights placed in the other scale-pan, the balance will rest with 
the beam inclined to the horizon. 

In the best balances the beam is usually provided with a 
long pointer attached to the beam at H. The end of this 
pointer travels along a graduated scale and, when the beam is 
horizontal, the pointer is vertical and points to the zero gradua- 
tion on the scale. 


233. To find the position of equilibrium of a balance when 
the weights placed in the scale-pans are not equal. 

Let the weights placed in the scale-pans be P and W, the 
former being the greater; let S be the weight of each scale-pan, 
and let the weight of the beam (and the parts rigidly connected 
with it) be W’, acting at a point K on OH. 

[The figure is drawn out of proportion so that the points may 
be distinctly marked ; K is actually very near the beam.] 
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When in equilibrium let the beam be inclined at an angle 
8 to the horizontal and let OH =h, OK =k and AH = HB =a, 
Let the horizontal through O meet the verticals through A, K 
and B in LZ, G and M. 


rm 


Land 


Taking moments about O, we have 
(P+8)OL=(W+8)0M+ W’.0G, 
ae. (P+8)(acos@—hsin 6)=(W+8)(acosO0+hsin@)+ W’.ksin8. 


(P— W)a 
W'k+(P+ W+28)h° 


234, Requisites of a good balance. 

(1) The balance must be true. This will be the case if the arms of 
the balance be equal, if the weights of the scale-pans be equal, and if the 
centre of gravity of the beam be on the line through the fulcrum perpendi- 
cular to the beam ; for the beam will now be horizontal when equal weights 
are placed in the scale-pans. 

To test whether the balance is true, first see if the beam is horizontal 
when the scale-pan is empty, and then make the beam horizontal by 
putting sufficient weights in one scale-pan to balance the weight of a body 
placed in the other; now interchange the body and the weights ; if they 
still balance one another, the balance must be true; if in the second case 
the beam assumes any position inclined to the vertical, the balance is not 
true. 

(2) The balance must be sensitive, ze. the beam must, for any 
difference, however small, between the weights in the scale-pans, be 
inclined at an appreciable angle to the horizon. 

For a given difference between P and W, the greater the inclination of 
the beam to the horizon the more sensitive is the balance; also the less 
the difference, P— W, between the weights required to produce a given 
inclination 6, the greater is the sensitiveness of the balance. 


“. tand= 
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The sensitiveness is therefore appropriately measured by 


tané@ . b a 
PW “* °Y Wh+(P+ WIS) hk’ 

Thus the sensitiveness of a balance will be great if the arm a be fairly 
long in comparison with the distances A and & and the weight W’ of the 
beam be as small as is consistent with the length and rigidity of the 
machine. 

If A is not zero, it follows that the sensitiveness depends on the values 
of P and W, z.e. depends on the loads in the scale-pans. In a balance for 
use in a chemical laboratory this is undesirable. Such balances are 
therefore made with / zero, 7.2. with the point O in the figure coinciding 
with H. The sensibility then varies inversely with &, the distance of the 
centre of gravity of the beam below O or H. 

But we must not make both / and & zero ; for then the points O and K 
would both coincide with H. In this case it is easily seen that the 
balance would either, when the weights in the scale-pans were equal, be in 
equilibrium in any position or else, if the weights in the scale-pans were 
not equal, that it would take up a position as nearly vertical as the 
mechanism of the machine would allow. 

(3) The balance must be stable and must quickly take up its position 
of equilibrium. 

The determination of the time taken by the machine to take up its 
position of equilibrium is essentially a dynamical question. We may 
however assume that this condition is best satisfied when the moment of 
the forces about the fulcrum O is greatest. When the weights in the 
scale-pans are each P, the moment of the forces tending to restore 
equilibrium 


=(P+58) (a cos 6+/ sin 6)—(P+8) (acos é—Asin 6)+ W’. sind 
=[2(P+S)h+ W’.k] sin 0. 


This expression is greatest when / and & are greatest. 

Since the balance is most sensitive when A and & are small, and most 
stable when these quantities are large, we see that in any balance great 
sensitiveness and quick weighing are to a certain extent incompatible. In 
practice this is not very important; for in balances where great sensi- 
tiveness is required (such as balances used in a laboratory) we can afford 
to sacrifice quickness of weighing; the opposite is the case when the 
balance is used for ordinary commercial purposes. To ensure as much as 
possible both the qualities of sensitiveness and quick weighing, the 
balance should be made with fairly light long arms, and at the same time 
the distance of the fulcrum from the beam should be considerable. 


(Art 233.) 


235, By the method of double weighing the weight of a body may be 
accurately determined even if the balance be not accurate. 

Place the body to be weighed in one scale-pan and in the other pan 
put sand, or other suitable material, sufficient to balance the body. Next 
remove the body, and in its place put known weights sufficient to again 
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balance the sand. The weight of the body is now clearly equal to the sum 
of the weights. 


This method is used even in the case of extremely good machines 
when very great accuracy is desired. It is known as Borda’s Method. 


236. The Steelyards. The Common, or Roman, Steelyard 
is a machine for weighing bodies and consists of a bar, AB, 
movable about a fixed fulerum at a point 0, 

At the point A is attached 
a hook or scale-pan to carry 
the body to be weighed, and 
on the arm CB slides a mov- 
able weight P. The point at 
which P must be placed, in 
order that the beam may rest 
in a horizontal position, de- 
termines the weight of the 
body in the scale-pan. The 
arm CB has numbers en- 
graved on it at different 
points of its length, so that , @o eae. hhh en 
the graduation at which the (Sn = ROR ce a 
weight P rests gives the W 
weight of the body. 

Let W’ be the weight of the steelyard and the scale-pan, and 
G be the point of the beam through which W’ acts. The beam 
is usually constructed so that @ lies in the shorter arm AC. 

When there is no weight in the scale-pan, let O be the point 
in CB at which the movable weight P must be placed to balance 
W’. Moments about C give W’.GC=P.CO  ...cccceeee (1). 

This condition determines the position of the point O which 
is the zero of graduation. 

When the weight in the scale-pan is W (=nP), let X, be the 
point at which P must be placed. Taking moments, we have 

mP.CA+WLGC=P.CXq......-..00005. (ii). 

From (i) and (ii), OX, =n. CA. 

Hence, to graduate the steelyard, we must mark off from O 
successive distances CA, 2CA, 3CA,... and at their extremities 
put the figures 1, 2,3,.... The intermediate spaces can be 
subdivided to shew fractions of P lbs. 
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237. The Danish Steelyard consists of a bar AB,terminating 
in a heavy knob, or ball, B. At A is attached a hook or scale- 
pan to carry the body to be weighed. 

The weight of the body is determined by observing about 
what point of the bar the machine balances. This is often done 
by having a loop of string, which can slide along the bar, and 
finding where the loop must be to give equilibrium. 

Let P be the weight of the bar and scale-pan, and let G be 
their common centre of gravity. When a body of weight W 
(=nP) is placed in the scale-pan, let C be the position of the 
fulcrum. By taking moments about C, we have 


AC. nP=ACW=CGiP =(AG—AC).£. 


Hence, to graduate this steelyard, we must mark off from A 
distances equal to 4AG,4AG,}AG, ... and at their extremities 
put the figures 1, 2, 3, .... 

Similarly, for fractional weights, take distances equal to 
ZAG, 2AG, £AG, ..., and at the ends mark 4, 4, 1, .... 

The point G@ is easily determined since it is the position of 
the fulcrum when the steelyard balances without any weight in 
the scale-pan. 


238. The Screw. A Screw consists of a cylinder of metal 
round the outside of which runs a protuberant thread of metal. 

Let ABCD be asolid cylinder, and let HFGH be a rectangle, 
whose base HF’ is equal to the circumference of the solid cylinder. 
On #H and FG take points L, NV, Q,... and K, M, P,... such 
that LL, LN,...FK, KM, MP,... are all equal, and join 
HIREM ANP, .: 
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Wrap the rectangle round the cylinder, so that the point 2 
coincides with A and HH with the line AD. The point #’ will 
coincide with H at A and the lines HK, LM, NP, ... will now 
become a continuous spiral line on the surface of the cylinder 
and, if we imagine the metal along this spiral line to become 
protuberant, we shall have the thread of a screw. 


It is evident that the thread is an inclined plane running 
round the cylinder, and that its inclination to the horizon is the 
same everywhere and equal to the angle KEF. This angle is 
often called the angle of the screw, and the distance between two 
consecutive threads, measured parallel to the axis, is often called 
the pitch of the screw. The pitch is also defined by other 
writers as the distance advanced along the axis of the screw for 


: PF 
an angular turn equal to unit angle, so that the pitch ats 


2Qar 
with this definition. 


Also tan (angle of screw) = — 


distance between successive threads 
~ circumference of a circle whose radius is the distance from 
the axis of any point of the screw. 
The section of the thread of the screw has, in practice, various 
shapes. The only kind that we shall consider has the section 
rectangular. 


239. The screw usually works in a fixed support, along the 
inside of which is cut out a hollow of the same shape as the 
thread of the screw, and along which the thread slides. The 
only movement admissible to the screw is to revolve about its 
axis, and at the same time to move in a direction parallel to its 
length. Ifthe screw were placed in an upright position, and a 
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weight placed on its top, the screw would, in general, revolve and 
descend. Hence, if the screw is to remain in equilibrium, some 
force must act on it; this force is usually applied at one end of 
a horizontal arm, the other end of which is rigidly attached to 
the screw. 


240. In a smooth screw, to find the relation between the effort 
and the weight. 

Let a be the distance of any point on the thread of the screw 
from its axis, and 6 the distance, 
AB, from the axis of the screw, 
of the point at which the effort 
is applied. 

The screw is in equilibrium 
under the action of the effort P, 
the weight W, and the reactions 
at the points in which the fixed 
block touches the thread of the 
screw. Let R, S, 7, ... denote 
the reactions of the block at dif- 
ferent points of the thread of the 


screw. ‘These will all be perpen- | g Wes 
dicular to the thread of the screw, A B 
since it is smooth, and therefore a 


do no work as the screw revolves. 

For each revolution made by the effort-arm the screw rises 
through a distance equal to the distance between two consecu- 
tive threads. Hence, during each revolution, the work done 
by the effort is 


Px circumference of the circle described by the end of the 
effort-arm, 

and that done against the weight is 
W x distance between two consecutive threads. 


These are equal by the Principle of Work, and hence the 
arb 
P 2a tan a 
_ circumference of a circle whose radius is the effort-arm 
distance between consecutive threads of the screw 


mechanical advantage = 
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241. Equilibrium of a rough screw. 1 find the relation 
between the effort and the resistance in the case of a screw, when 
Sriction is taken into account. 

With the same notation as in Art. 240, let the screw be on 
the point of motion downwards, so that the 
friction acts upwards along the thread. R 

The vertical pressures of the block are ah 

R(cosa+psina), S(cosa+msin a), ... is 
and the horizontal components of these 
pressures are R (sin a— cos a), S(sina— cosa), .... 


By resolving vertically, and taking moments about the axis 
of the screw, we have 


W=(R+S8S4+T+...)(cosatpsina) ......... ‘1s 
and P.b=a(R+S+T7 +...) (sina—peosa) ...... (2). 


P.b_ sina—pcoosa_— sin(a—A’) 


Fisnea W  cosatpsina cos(a—))° 
PVG 
: ay tan (a—). 


Similarly, if the screw be on the point of motion upwards, 
we have, by changing the sign of p, 
P, asina+pcosa a 
Waaticcod enc abe ee 
If the effort have any value between P and P,, the screw 
will be in equilibrium, but the friction will not be limiting 
friction. It will be noted that if the angle « of the screw be 
equal to the angle of friction, X, then the value of the effort P 
is zero. In this case the screw will just remain in equilibrium 
supported only by the friction along the thread of the screw. 
If a<x, P will be negative, ie. the screw will not descend 
unless it is forced down. 


242. Theoretically, the mechanical advantage in the case of 
the screw can be made as large as we please, by decreasing 
sufficiently the distance between the threads of the screw. In 
practice, however, this is impossible; for, if we diminish the 
distance between the threads to too small a quantity, the threads 
themselves would not be sufficiently strong to bear the strain 


put upon them. sid 
By means of Hunter's Differential Screw this difficulty 
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may be overcome. In this machine we have a screw AD working 
in a fixed block. The inside of the screw AD is hollow and is 
grooved to admit a smaller screw DH. The screw DE is fastened 
at L to a block, so that it can- 
not rotate, but can only move in 
the direction of its length. 

When the effort-arm AB has 
made one revolution, the screw 
AD has advanced a distance 
equal to the distance between 
two consecutive threads, and at 
the same time the smaller screw 
goes into DA a distance equal 
to the distance between two 
consecutive threads of the smaller 
screw. Hence the smaller screw, 
and therefore also the weight, 
advances a distance equal to the 
difference of these two distances. 

Hence, just as in Art. 240, if the screw be smooth we have 
by the Principle of Work 

ie 2Qab 
P 27a tan a— 27a’ tan a 
__ circum. of the circle described by the end of the power-arm 
~ difference of the distances between consecutive threads of 
the two screws. 

By making the distances between consecutive threads of the 
two screws nearly equal, we can make the mechanical advantage 
very great without weakening the machine. 


243. The Wedge is a piece of iron, or metal, which has 
two plane faces meeting in a sharp edge. 
It is used to split wood or other tough 
substances, its edge being forced in by 
repeated blows applied by a hammer to 
its upper surface. 

The problem of the action of a wedge 
is essentially a dynamical one. We shall 
only consider the statical problem when 
the wedge is just kept in equilibrium by 
a steady force applied to its upper surface. 
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Let ABC be a section of the wedge and let its faces be 
equally inclined to the base BC. Let the angle CAB be a. 

Let P be the force applied to the upper face, R and R’ the 
normal reactions of the wood at the points where the wedge 
touches the wood, and wR and ph’ the frictions, it being 
assumed that the wedge is on the point of being pushed in. 
Let P be applied at the middle point of BC in a direction 
perpendicular to BC, and let the weight of the wedge be 
negligible in comparison with P. 

Resolving along and perpendicular to BC, we have 


sug a ean . a 
wR sin 5 —Reos5 = wR sing — ft COS 5 sees (1), 
and P=p(R+R) cos, + (R + RB) Le Pine (2). 
2k ui pi cosN 


Hence R= R’, and = 


Oe ale tl ck : 
- COS 3 +sin 3 sin 5 + r) 
if X be the coefficient of friction. 

The splitting power of the wedge is measured by R. Fora 
given force P this splitting power is therefore greatest when a 
is least. Theoretically this will be when «@ is zero, z.e. when the 
wedge is of infinitesimal strength. Practically the wedge has 
the greatest splitting power when it is made with as small an 
angle as is consistent with its strength. 


244, If the force of compression exerted by the wood on the wedge be 
great enough, the force P may not be large enough to make the wedge on 
the point of motion down; in fact the wedge may be on the point of being 
forced out. If P, be the value of P in this case, its value is found by 
changing the sign of » in Art. 243, so that we should have 


Pyke (sing — p COS 5) = 2R seca sin € = r) i, 
If 5 be >A, the value of P, is positive. 
If 5 be <A, P, is negative and the wedge could therefore only be on 
the point of slipping out if a pull were applied to its upper surface. 


If 5a the wedge will just stick fast without the application of any 


force. 
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245. The Inclined Plane. The Inclined Plane, considered 
as a mechanical power, is a rigid plane inclined at an angle to 
the horizon. 

It is used to facilitate the raising of heavy bodies. 

The equilibrium of a particle on an inclined plane has already 
been considered in Arts. 78—80. 

To find the work done in dragging a body up a rough 
inclined plane by means of a force parallel to the plane. 

As in Art. 78 the force P, which would just move the body 
up the plane is W (sin 4+ yu cos 4). 

Hence the work done in dragging it from A to C= P.AC 
=W.ACsina+pW.ACcosa= W.BC+pyW.AB 


= work done in dragging the body through the same vertical 
height without the intervention of the plane 


+ the work done in dragging it along a horizontal distance equal 
to the base of the inclined plane and of the same roughness 
as the plane. 


246. From the preceding article we see that, if our inclined 
plane be rough, the work done by the power is more than the 
work done against the weight. This is true for any machine; 
the principle may be expressed thus: 

In any machine, the work done by the power is equal to the 
work done against the weight, together with the work done against 
the frictional resistances of the machine, and the work done against 
the weights of the component parts of the machine. 

The ratio of the work done on the weight to the work done 
by the effort is, for any machine, called the efficiency of the 
machine, so that, during any small displacement, 


Useful work done by the machine 
Work supplied to the machine 


Efficiency = 
Let P, be the effort required if there were no friction, and P 
the actual effort. Then, by Art. 211, 
Work done against the weight f 
= P, x distance through which its point of application moves, 
and work supplied to the machine 


= P x distance through which its point of application moves. 
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Hence, by division, 


P, _ Effort when there is no friction 
P Actual effort 


We can never get rid entirely of frictional resistances, or 
make our machine without weight, so that some work must 
always be lost through these two causes. Hence the efficiency 
of the machine can never be so great as unity. The more nearly 
the efficiency approaches to unity, the better is the machine. 

There is no machine by whose use we can create work, and 
in practice, however smooth and perfect the machine may be, we 
always lose work. The only use of any machine is to multiply 
the force we apply, whilst at the same time the distance through 
which the force works is more than proportionately lessened. 


Efficiency = 


247. Friction exerts such an important influence on the 
practical working of machines that the theoretical investigations 
are not of much actual use and recourse must for any particular 
machine be had to experiment. The method is the same for all 
kinds of machines. 

The velocity ratio can be obtained by experiment; for in all 
machines it equals the distance through which the effort moves 
divided by the corresponding distance through which the weight, 
or resistance, moves. Call it n. 

Let the weight raised be W. Then the theoretical effort P,, 


corresponding to no friction, is x Find by experiment the 
actual value of the effort P which just raises W. The actual 


mechanical advantage of the machine is os , and the efficiency 


of it is, by Art. 246, = 
248, Asanexample take the case of a class-room model of a differential 
wheel and axle on which some experiments were performed. The machine 
was not at all in good condition and was not cleaned before use, and no 
lubricants were used for the bearings of either it or its pulley. 
With the notation of Art. 229 the values of a, 6, and ¢ were found to be 


: ; 26 
14, 63, and 3 inches, so that the value of the velocity ratio meee O. 


This value was also verified by experiment; for it was found that for 
every inch that W went up, P went down nine inches. 
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P was measured by means of weights put into a scale-pan whose 
weight is included in that of P; similarly for W. The weight of the 
pulley to which W is attached was also included in the weight of W. 

The corresponding values of P and W, in grammes’ weight, are given in 
the following table; the value of P was that which just overcame the 
weight W The third column gives the corresponding values of Po, te. 
the effort which would have been required had there been no frictional 


resistances. 


The fourth column gives the values of /, the corresponding efficiency, 
and the last column gives the values of J/, the mechanical advantage. 

On plotting out on squared paper the above results, the points giving 
P are found to roughly be on a straight line going through the third and 
last of the above. Hence the relation between P and Wis of the form 
P=aW-+b, where a and 0 are constants. 


Also P=45 when W=150, and P=232 when W=1450. 


Hence a="144 and 6=23°4 approximately, so that P=144 W+23-4. 
This is called the Law of the Machine. 


_P, _ T11W BES W 
Hence Hp qaqW+esa °° M = = awe’ 


These give # and & for any weight W. 

The values of # and & get bigger as W increases. Assuming the 
above value of # to be true for all values of W, then its greatest value is 
when W is infinitely great, and is then about ‘77, so that in this machine 
at least 23 °/, of the work put into it is lost. 


So the greatest value of the mechanical advantage= T=about 7. 


If the machine had been well cleaned and lubricated before the 
experiment, much better results would of course have been obtained. 
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249. Just as in the example of the last article, so, with any other 
machine, the actual efficiency is found to fall considerably short of unity. 

There is one practical advantage which, in general, belongs to machines 
having a comparatively small efficiency. It can be shewn that, in any 
machine in which the magnitude of the effort applied has no effect on the 
friction, the load does not run down of its own accord when no effort is 
applied provided that the efficiency is less than 4, Examples of such 
machines are a Screw whose angle is small and whose “ Power” or effort 
is applied horizontally as in Art. 241, and an Inclined Plane where the 
effort acts up the plane. 

In machines where the friction does depend on the effort applied no 
such general rule can be theoretically proved, and each case must be 
cons dered separately. But it may be taken as a rough general rule that 
where the effort has a comparatively small effect on the amount of friction 
then the load will not run down if the efficiency be less than $. Such 
a machine is said not to “reverse” or “ overhaul.” 

Thus in the case of the Differential Pulley (Art. 230), as usually 
constructed the efficiency is less than 4, and the load W does not run 
down when no force P is applied, that is, when the machine is left alone 
and the chain let go. This property of not overhauling compensates, in 
great measure, for the comparatively small efficiency. 

In a wheel and axle the mechanical advantage is usually great and the 
efficiency usually considerably more than }; but the fact that it reverses 
does not always make it a more useful machine than the Differential 
Pulley. 

The student, who desires further information as to the practical 
working of machines, should consult Sir Robert Ball’s Ezperimental 
Mechanics or other works on Applied Mechanics, 


EXAMPLES 


1. Ifthe centre of gravity of a wheel and axle be at a distance a from 
the axis, shew that the wheel can rest with the plane through the axis and 
the centre of gravity inclined at an angle less than 6 to the vertical, where 


sin a=8 sin ¢, 6 being the radius of the axle, and ¢ the angle of friction. 


2. The arms of a balance are equal in length but the beam is unjustly 
loaded ; if a body be placed in succession in each scale-pan and weighed, shew 
that its true weight is the arithmetic mean between its apparent weights. 


3. The arms of a balance are of unequal length, but the beam 
remains in a horizontal position when the scale-pans are not loaded ; shew 
that, if a body be placed successively in each scale-pan, its true weight is 
the geometrical mean between its apparent weights. 

Shew also that if a tradesman appear to weigh out equal quantities of 
the same substance, using alternately each of the scale-pans, he will 
defraud himself. 


L. & 9 
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4. Ifabalance be unjustly weighted, and have unequal arms, and if a 
tradesman weigh out to a customer a quantity of some substance by 
weighing equal portions in the two scale-pans, shew that he will defraud 
himself if the centre of gravity of the beam be in the longer arm. 


5. Acommon steelyard is graduated on the assumption that its weight 
is Q and the movable weight is W, both which assumptions are incorrect. 
If two masses whose real weights are P and & appear to weigh P+X and 
R+Y, shew that the weight of the movable weight and the steelyard are 


less than their assumed values by Me X—Y)and S (X- ¥)- nh Y-RX), 


where D=P—R+X-— Y, and } and a are the distances (both measured in 
the same direction) from the fulcrum to the centre of gravity of the bar 
and to the point of attachment of the substance to be weighed. 

Shew also that a body whose real weight is S appears to weigh 


S(X—Y)+PY- 
sO 


6. Shew that the efficiency of a screw is greatest when its angle is 
dogs 
2 

The force required to lift the weight W, when there is friction, is 


ws tan (a+A), and, when there is no friction, itis W 7 tan a. 


As in Art. 247 the efficiency, #, =the ratio of these 


___tana _sin(2a+A)—sindA _ 2sin Xr 
tan(a+A) sin(2a+A)+sind | sin (2a+A)+sin >* 
.'. His greatest when 2a+A=90°. 


7. An ordinary block and tackle has two pulleys in the lower block 
and two in the upper. What force must be exerted to lift a load of 
300 lbs.? If on account of friction a given force will only lift -45 times as 
much as if the system were frictionless, find the force required. 


[75 Ibs. ; 166 Ibs.] 


8. Ina block and tackle the velocity ratio is 8:1. The friction is 


such that only 55°/, of the force applied can be usefully employed. Find 
what force will raise 5 cwt. by its use. [1.3 ewt.] 


9. in some experiments with a screw-jack the values of the load W 
were 150, 180, 210, 240 and 270 lbs. wt. and the corresponding values of 
the effort P were found to be 20:9, 22°7, 25°75, 28°4 and 31:4 lbs, wt.: 
assuining that P=a+bW, find the approximate values of @ and 6. ‘ 


[5°3 ; 097.) 
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10. In some experiments with a model block and tackle (the second 
system of pulleys), the values of W (including the weight of the lower 
block) and P expressed in grammes weight were found to be as follows: 


W=75, 175, 275, 476, 675, 875, 1075; 
P=, 48, 71, 119, 166, 214, 264. 

Also there were five strings at the lower block. Find an approximate 
relation between P and W, and the corresponding values for the efficiency 
and mechanical advantage. Draw the graphs of P, Py, #, and I. 

[P=7°3 + 236 W.] 


11. The following table gives the load in tons upon a crane, and the 
corresponding effort in lbs. wt.: 


Coates a o0 0.6, aT woe 810, 1). 
Effort 9, 20, 28, 37, 42, 51, 56. 


Find the approximate law of the machine, and calculate the efficiency 
at the loads 5 and 10 tong, given that the velocity-ratio is 500. 
[P=43+4:7W; ‘8 and ‘88.] 


12. A weight is lifted by a screw-jack, of pitch } inch, the force being 
applied at right angles to a lever of length 15 inches. The values of the 
weight in tons, and the corresponding force in lbs., are given in the 
following table : 

Words, Hs 7 AO 
Force 24, 32, 46, 57, 63, 73. 


Find the approximate law of the machine, and calculate its efficiency 
for the weights 4 and 9 tons, [P=185+55W; ‘59 and ‘79.] 


CHAPTER XIII 
EQUILIBRIUM OF STRINGS AND CHAINS 


250. A PERFECTLY flexible string is such that the action 
across any normal section of it is a single force whose direction 
is along the tangent to the string. This section is supposed to 
be so small that the string may be treated as a curved line. 
The string offers no resistance to being bent at any point and 
hence possesses no rigidity of shape. A chain, whose links are 
very small and perfectly smooth, may be treated as a flexible 
string. 

In the case of a string which is not perfectly flexible, or of a 
wire, the actions across any normal section do not reduce to a 
single tangential force, but to a single force and a couple as we 
have already seen in Chapter VII. 


251. A uniform heavy inextensible string hangs freely under 
the action of gravity; to find the equation of the curve which it 
Sorms. 
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Let CO be the lowest point of the curve, P any point of the 
string such that the arc CP =s; let 7’ be the tension at P and 
T, the tension at C. 


Then the portion CP of the string is in equilibrium under 
the action of 7’, 7), and its weight, which is ws, where w is 
the weight of the string per unit of length. 


If y be the inclination of the tangent at P to the horizontal, 
we then have 


7’cos th = T, 
and TSUNA a WSs ec Sons ce eee at (2). 


Let the tension at the lowest point be equal to the weight 
of a length c of the string, so that 7) = we, and hence 


tan y= Tr jl ae ee (3), 
Bo 


= —, if the axes of # and y be respectively horizontal and 
c’ 


Rae Differentiating, we have 


dy _lds _ ev tle) 
da? cdx 


On integration, log see +a/1+ (BY a 2) |- = + const. 


d 
If the axis of y be taken to pass als C, we have = = 0 


when # = 0, and hence this constant vanishes. 
eI E 
ee dz + 1 ae daz aC mae 
dy yy) (34) 1 me” 
a es 1 a SO— CC *e 
Now A oie ai da dy bh Va fe ey 


Hence, by subtraction, 
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me ai 
On integration, y= 5 E +e | +A. 


If the origin O be taken at a depth c below C, we have 
y =c when «= 0, and hence A = 0. 
The equation to the curve with the axes so chosen is thus 


e =e 
y=$ [ete *| =ceosh Z nab Sela Rees (5): 


This curve is known as the Common Catenary, and Oz is 
called its Directrix. 


Equations (8) and (4) give 


zs 
s=otan p=eS! = a0 —e *| =esinh asad (6). 
From these two equations we have 
Gite 0? pig? Oe Dinar era tree ener (7) 
This, together with equation (38), gives 
y=csecy and s=ctanb ...---...00. (8). 


If PN be the ordinate at P and VY be drawn perpendicular 
to PT, then the angle YNP = w and hence, from (8), we have 


NY=c=006, 
and _PY=s= the are CP. 
(1) now gives LT =wesec p= wy, 


1.e. the tension at any point P of a Catenary ts equal to the weight 
of the portion of the string whose length is the vertical distance 
between P and the directria. 


The quantity c, which defines the size of the Catenary, is 
called its Parameter. 


252. Forall values of c,an approximation to the form of the 
curve for small values of # is 2c (y—c)=.*; this is seen from 
equation (5) of the last article by expanding the right-hand side 
in powers of # Hence, in the neighbourhood of the lowest point 
of the Catenary, the curve approximates in form to a parabola. 


a2 
For large values of « compared with c, the value of e ° is 


negligible, and the Catenary then approximates in shape to the 
Exponential Curve. 
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253. Ex. 1. A uniform chain, of length 2l, has tts ends attached to 
two points in the same horizontal line at a distance 2a apart. If 1 ts only 
a little greater than a, shew that the tension of the chain is approximately 


equal to the weight of a length sy lla x0 Aol the chain, and that the “sag,” 


or depression of the lowest point of the ne below its ends, is 4 /6a (1 — a) 
nearly. 

Since Z is very little greater than a, the tension of the chain must be 
very great and hence c must be large. 


a a 
Equation (6) of Art. 251 then becomes 7= le —e ra: 
The Exponential Theorem a on Sia a 


a5 
l= [2-3 —+2. sat |= “e463 mat 


4 . . raaae 
A first approximation is then ape xy and hence c= , / 6a)’ 


so that the tension at the lowest point is equal to a weight of this length 
of the chain. 


The ordinate of the end of the chain is, by equation (5) of Art. 251, 
given by 


a a 
El pote cos ere. a at NS Ba? at 
y=5le +e |-g[2+2-4 42.50 tn org tyiaten 


Hence the sag of the lowest es 


=y— o= approx.=4 =5 a/ ie ao) =41/6a (l—a). 


It follows easily that if d be the sag of the pi point, then the 


tension there is approximately equal to a length 5 r of the chain. 


Ex. 2. A box kite is flying at a height h with a see l of wire paid 
out, and with the vertex of the catenary on the ground ; shew that at the kite 
the inclination of the wire to the ground ws 2tan~1 Bs and that its tensions 

aaa ee 


2 
there and at the ground are w —- : 3 a and w—>—, where w vs the weight of 


the wire per umit of length. 
With the figure of Art. 251, P is the kite and C is on the ground, so 
that VP=A+c and hence, from the triangle VY P, 


(h+cP=NY?24+ YP=2P +0. 


Ph? 24/3 
ee C= “gj, and NP= e+h= 2h a 
2 f2 h 
Also cos p= =p 24. ja? 8° that tan = 4. 


Also the ee tensions at P and C are w. PN and w.o. 
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Ex. 3. A heavy uniform string 90 inches long hangs over two smooth 
pegs at different heights. The parts which hang vertically are of lengths 30 
and 33 inches. Prove that the vertex of the catenary divides the whole string 
in the ratio 4:5, and find the distance between the pegs. 

Let s, and sy be the arcual distances of the two pegs from the vertex C 
of the catenary, so that s;+s8,=27. Ife be the parameter of the catenary 
then, by equation (7) of Art. 251, s,2+ c?=30? and s,?+c?=33?; for the ends 
of the strings must lie on the directrix of the catenary by the last property 
of Art. 251, since the tension of the string is unaltered by its passing round 
a smooth peg. 

Hence, easily, s,=10, s.=17 and c=20,/2, so that ‘ a = _ 


Also, from equation (5) of Art, 251, we have 
ae 
a jog, Y= 2 
Hence, when y=30 or 33, w=10,/2 log, 2, or 10,/2 log, 22. 
ws By + @_=20r/2 log, 2°5 = 28-284 x 9163 = 25-92, 
so that the horizontal and vertical distances between the pegs are 25°92 
and 3 inches. 


Ex, 4. A uniform chain, of length 21 and weight W, is suspended from 
two points, A and B, in the same horizontal line. A load P is now suspended 
from the middle point D of the string ; tf AB=2a, find the depth below AB 
of the final position of D. 

Let C be the lowest point of the catenary of which DA is a part; let 
its parameter be c, let the arc CD=s and let the ordinate of Dbey. Then 

P=vertical component of the tensions at D=27'sin py (Art. 251) 


Ws s 
=2.—y.-=W 
ay 


Also, by equation (7) of Art. 251, 


os s+e=y, and (8+1)?+c%=(y+h)? ....-.ccccseceeece (1), 
if h be the required depth. 


: - UE 2 W+oP hk 
These equations give s= W° and YOR WO tte (2). 
Akso, if x be the abscissa of D, then by equations (5) and (6) of Art. 251, 
& eae 
we have yts=ce°, and yth+s+l=ce ° . 
me eye, 
ed ee 
é Eg: 


On substitution from (1) and (2), we have an equation to give h. 


Ex, 5. A chain, of length 21, is hung over two small smooth pulleys 
which are in the same horizontal line at a distance 2a apart; to find the 
positions of equilibrium and to determine whether they are stuble 
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Since the tension of the chain 
is unaltered by passing over the 
pulley, and since on one side it is 
equal to the weight of the free part 
AW, and on the other it is equal to 
the weight of the chain that would 
stretch vertically down to the 
directrix (Art. 251), it follows that 
NV and also WN’ lie on the directrix ; 
of the catenary. a © wey 

a 


(Np pa ee sea a i ce sey. 


a a_ 
Hence t=are CA+line AV= 5 lé —@ “| pole +e * |-ee ool, 


where c is the parameter of the catenary. 
Equation (1) cannot be solved algebraically, but a graphic solution 
may be obtained as follows when a@ and 7 are given numerically. 


ube = A ben eee tees, ee ee ee (2). 
c 
»¢ 


a 


Draw the curve Y=e and 


the straight line Y= - K€ 


The points, Q and #, in which 
they cut give, on measurement 
of their abscissae, approximate 
solutions for XY and hence for e. 
It is clear that there will be two 
real, coincident or imaginary 
solutions according as 


2 tan POX, 


where OP is the tangent from O 
to the curve. 


Now P is given by 


a =tan POX=9y=08= ig 
and is therefore the point (1, e), 
so that tan POX=e. 

There are therefore two, one, or 
no possible catenaries according as 

Z ae. 

One catenary will be somewhat as 
drawn in the first figure and the other 
as in the annexed one. 

The parameter c of the first case is 
clearly greater than in the second, 
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Stability or instability. By Ex. 2 of Art. 144 the height of the 


ae 2: . cats 
centroid of the catenary above its directrix = we 


cat+ys _ ys—xe 


.*. its depth below AA’=y— oF, 7 


Hence the depth below AA’ of the c.g. of the whole chain 


Mekais ee ee y+ys— we 
28+ 2y 2(y+8) 
CN ae a 33g 
Now in the above case x=a; y= 5 (e+e *), s=$ (# -¢ *), 


a 
and J=y+s=ce°. 
. depth below AA’ of the centre of gravity of the whole chain 


a 
_y.e—a il aol —— 2ae au 2—@®)+(e— a) 


a 41 


Hence, the greater c, the greater is the depth of the centre of gravity 
below AA’. Hence the first form of the possible curves is the stable one, 
and the second is the unstable. 


Ex. 6. A uniform heavy string of given length 1 is attached to two 
points Pand Q, the latter point being at horizontal and vertical distances, 
hand k, from P ; to find the parameter e of the catenary in which tt rests. 

Let P be the point (#, y) referred to the directrix Ox and the vertical 
line through the lowest point of the Catenary (Art. 251). 

Then the equations of that article give 


x r 
; 2 
yn5| +e A aivlolesleweviseins sieceineinetussinem desea pest @); 
ath ath 
Coane wor 
y+k=Sle | ne eee (2), 
oth oh ae, 
Ps mac ¢ c Chloe 
and l=8o-sp=5 e@° —-e |-3[e*-« | sack) 
ath «© “x h 
. ltk=ce ° —ce° =ce° (e°-1) tslesayreuath eee (4), 
oak ae a 
and bok ca Terce mos “(1oe  ) ee (5). 
h 
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This equation cannot be solved algebraically. A graphic solution 


may be obtained by putting ae Y, so that (6) gives 


es 
1 yl VO-B 
h Ps We 
sinh Y= + i DEN 20 Ah ata a RA (7), 
and hence YX is given as the point in which the straight lines 
72 — f2 
Poteee ey 


meet the curve Y=sinh X. 
On drawing the curve we obtain two equal and opposite values for J, 


a fe 
and hence two equal and opposite values for c, provided that Me v4 x Sl, 


@.e. provided that 7 is greater than the length PQ. 

The value of ¢ being now known to any degree of approximation, 
equation (4) gives w and then equation (1) gives y. The solution is 
therefore complete. It is clear that only the positive value of ¢ need be 
taken, For a negative value of ¢ would make y negative. 

Supposing that a value 1, as an approximate solution of (7) has been 
obtained by graphic methods, a further approximation may be obtained 

ale 
VOB 
we have to solve sinh Y=)X, where Y, is an approximate solution. 

Putting Y=1,+é, where é is small, we have 

sinh (X + &)=r (XxX, ae &), 
1.6. sinh X,+écosh X,+...=A(X1+6), by Taylor’s theorem. 

Hence, neglecting squares of & we have 


ee AX -sinh XY, V2-/ X,-hsinh XY 
cosh X;—A hcosh X;-VR—k ’ 
so that X,+é is a second approximation. 


by analysis. For, taking the upper sign in (6) and putting 


EXAMPLES 


1. Shew that the maximum tension in a wire which weighs ‘15 lb. 
per yard and hangs with a sag of 1 foot in a horizontal span of 100 feet 
is about 62} lbs. wt. 


9. A telegraph is constructed of No. 8 iron wire which weighs 7-3 lbs. 
per 100 feet; the distance between the posts is 150 feet and the wire 
sags 1 foot in the middle. Shew that it is screwed up to a tension of 
about 205 lbs. wt. 


3. <A trolley-wire is carried on poles round a curve of 1200 feet radius. 
The poles are 40 yards apart, and in the middle of each span the wire 
sags down 6 inches below the points of support. If the wire weighs 14 lbs. 
per yard, shew that the resultant horizontal pull on each pole is very 
nearly 180 lbs. wt. 
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4. From statical considerations shew that the tangents at any two 
points P and Q of a Common Catenary intersect on the vertical through 
the centre of gravity G of the are PQ. 


5. A uniform heavy chain, of length 155 feet, is suspended from two 
points in a horizontal plane which are 150 feet apart; shew that the 
tension at the lowest point is nearly 1-08 times the weight of the chain. 


6. If a uniform chain be fixed at its ends, and any number of its 
links be free to move along smooth horizontal wires in the same vertical 
plane as the chain, shew that the parts of the chain between these 
successive links are all arcs of the same catenary. 


7. If the velocity of the wind be the same at all heights, and its 
effect on the string attached to a kite be negligible, shew that as the kite 
ascends the force required to hold it diminishes. 


8. A uniform chain, of length 27 and weight W, is suspended from 
two points, A and B, in the same horizontal line. A load P is now 
suspended from the middle point D of the chain and the depth of this 
point below AB is found to be A. Shew that each terminal tension is 

l V+? 
3| P54 W =|. 

9. An inelastic string, of length 27 and weight w per unit of length, 
is suspended from two points at the same level and at a distance 2d apart. 
Find equations to determine the lowest point of the string below the 
point of suspension. 


10, A heavy uniform string, of length 7, is suspended from a fixed 
point A, and its other end B is pulled horizontally by a force equal to the 
weight of a length a of the string. Shew that the horizontal and vertical 


distances between A and B are a sinh! - and V2+a2—a, 


11. A uniform chain, of length Z, is to be suspended from two points, 
A and B, in the same horizontal line so that either terminal tension is 
n times that at the lowest point. Shew that the span 4B must be 


l fee 
Vda 108 [n+v nn? — Te 


If 7=100 feet and »=3 shew, from the Tables, that the length is 
about 62°3 feet. 


12. A chain reaches vertically to the ground from the bows of a ship 
about to be launched, and is then léid in a straight line away from the 
ship for a distance of 80 yards. Its end is attached to a heavy anchor 
which requires a horizontal pull of 25 tons to move it. The vertical part 
of the chain is 50 feet long. What must the chain weigh per foot in 
order that, when its whole length is lifted off the ground by the ship 
moving horizontally, the tension may be just sufficient to move the 
anchor ¢ [68°6... lbs.] 
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13. A barge is tied by a uniform chain, 20 feet long, one end of which 
is attached to the bow B and the other to the top 4 of a post, A being 
12 feet higher than B; the stream exerts a force of 74 lbs. weight on the 
barge and the chain has a mass of } lb. per foot; shew that the distance 
of B from the vertical through 4 is 30 log, § feet. 


14, A wire 140 yards long hangs between two points, 138 yards apart 
horizontally and 50 feet vertically; shew that the tension at its lowest 
point is about 495 lbs. wt., the wire weighing half a pound per foot. 


15. A string, of length 7, hangs between two points (not in the same 
vertical) and makes angles a, 8 with the vertical at the points of support. 
Shew that, if & is the height of one point above the other and the vertex 
of the catenary does not lie between them, then 


ie ee a+B 
2 = Jcos am 5 
16. A heavy chain, of length 27, has one end tied at A and the other 
is attached to a small heavy ring which can slide on a rough horizontal 
rod which passes through A. If the weight of the ring be n times the 
weight of the chain, shew that its greatest possible distance from A is 


k cos 


= log [A+NVI1 +A?], where =p (2n+1) 


il 
N 
and p is the coefficient of friction. 

17. One end of a heavy rough uniform string is fastened to a point P 
at a height h above a table, and a length z[< J—A] of the string rests on 
the table in a vertical plane through P. Shew that the string is pulled as 
far away from P as is possible consistent with equilibrium when z is given 
by the equation 

2-2 (l+ph)z+P—-h?=0, 
where p is the coefficient of friction and Z is the length of the string. 

[The tension at the lowest point is » times the weight of the part on 

the table, so that c=pz. Also (h+c)?=c?+(/—z)*.] 


18, A heavy chain, of total length /, rests with one end on a rough 
table and the other on a rough floor; it is stretched out as far as possible 
so that the equilibrium is limiting; if p be the coefficient of friction both 
of the table and floor and 6 be the height of the table, shew that the 
length on the floor is 


Ll, LEME am) 2 rovided that pases 
nig atn babel an. * ro 


19. <A chain, of length 27 and weight 2W, hangs with one end A 
attached to a fixed point in a smooth horizontal wire, and the other end B 
attached to a smooth ring which slides along the wire. Initially A and B 
are together. Shew that the work done in drawing the ring along the 
wire till the chain at A is inclined at an angle of 45° to the vertical is 


Wi[1—/2+log, (1+ /2)]. 
[Use Art, 89 and the result of Ex. 2 of Art. 144] 
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20. A uniform string, of length 18a feet and weight 3 W pounds, lies 
on a horizontal smooth table aloug with a rod, of weight 2W pounds, to 
the ends of which its ends are attached. When the middle point of the 
string is raised to a height 7a, the pressure on the table just vanishes. 
Shew that the length of the rod is 16a log, 2 feet, and that the work done 
is 

4 Wa (15 + 64 log, 2) foot-pounds. 

21. A telegraph wire is made of a given material, and such a length / 
is stretched between two posts, distant d apart and of the same height, 
as will produce the least possible tension at the posts. Shew that 


t= g sinh A, where X is given by the equation A tanhA=1. 


254. A string hangs under gravity and it is loaded so that 
the weight on each element of tt is proportional to the horizontal 
projection of that element; to shew that it will hang in the form 
of a parabola. 

Let 7 be the tension at any point P and 7, that at the 
lowest point A. Draw the tangent 
PT and the perpendiculars PV, PM 
to the horizontal and vertical lines 
through A. 

Since the weight of each ele- 
ment of the strmg AP is propor- 
tional to its projection on MP, it 
is clear that the abscissa of the 
centre of gravity of AP is the same 
as that of MP, we. the vertical line through the centre of 
gravity bisects MP. 

Hence, since this vertical line must pass through 7’, we have 


AT=TN =%. 


Now PIN is clearly a triangle of forces for the arc AP. 
If then w be the loading per unit of horizontal span of the 


string, we have beeen eE tes 


If T, be equal to the load on a length ¢ of the horizontal 


es WC = OU 
span, this gives cca in u.€. 2 = 2cy, so that the curve is a 


Ye 
parabola of latus rectum 2c. 
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Also Tostu ee PT ow peas 
y yV Vt 


= wy/t Paw Vere, 


Since the vertical through 7 bisects MP it will also bisect 
the straight lime AP. The curve is thus such that the line 
parallel to its axis through the intersection of two of its tangents 
bisects the line joining their points of contact. But this is a 
fundamental property of the parabola; so that it is clear without 
any analysis that the curve is a parabola. 


255. The Catenary, when very tightly stretched, becomes 
ultimately a parabola to a first approximation. 

Since c is the length of the string whose weight is equal to 
the tension at the lowest point, it becomes very large. 

The equation to the Catenary, referred to axes through the 
lowest point C, is 


Eo 
* aoe nial sya Ne 
yYrto= aC +e |-5[2+2- te iy 


aa a 
by the Exponential Theorem, =c + > eer 5 saat uy 
: a 
1.0. 2cy = @+ T5984: 


When c is made very large. a first approximation to the form 
of the Catenary is therefore the parabola w= 2cy. We 
should expect this result from another point of view. For 
when the Catenary is very tightly stretched its inclination to 
the horizontal is very small, so that the load on any element, 
viz. its weight which is proportional to the length of the 
element, is therefore very nearly proportional to the projection 
of the element on the horizontal. The case of this article is 
then very nearly that of the last article. 


256. Suspension Bridges. In the case of a suspension 
bridge we have two chains hung up s0 as to be parallel, their 
ends being firmly fixed to supports. From different points of 
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these chains hang supporting chains or rods which carry the 
roadway of the bridge, these supporting rods being usually at 
equal horizontal distances from one another. 

The weight of the chain itself and the weights of the 
supporting rods may be neglected in comparison with the weight 
of the roadway. The weight supported by each of the rods may 
then be taken to be the weight of equal portions of the roadway, 
so that we have the case of Art. 254, Thus the figure of the 
chain of a suspension bridge will approximate very closely to 
that of a parabola; the closer the supporting bars, and the 
lighter they and the chain are in comparison with the roadway, 
the more nearly will this figure approach to a parabola. 


Ex. 1. The whole load of a suspension bridge is 200 tons evenly 
distributed over its horizontal span, which is 150 feet, and its height is 
20 feet ; shew that the tensions at the lowest point and at the points of 
support are 1874 and 2124 tons weight respectively. 


Ex. 2. Shew that the tensions at the ends of a chain whose span is 
30 feet, the depth at its lowest point below the level of the supports 10 feet, 
and the load, which is uniformly distributed across the span, half a ton 
per foot run of the span, are each 9°375 tons wt. 


Ex. 3. If a chain, of length Z and weight W, is stretched tightly 
between two points 4 and B which are not in the same horizontal and 
& is the vertical depth of the middle point C of the chain below the line 4B, 


shew that the tension of the chain is approximately = ; 
[Draw ae, cb vertical each to represent 2 ; through a and 6 draw a0, 


bO parallel to the tangents at A and B. Then a0, 60, and cO represent 
the tensions 7, 7”, and 7; at A, B, and C. 


Since Oa?+ 00?=20c?+2cb%, .. 7724 7/2=272 + 


T+T W 
Also 7) = = aaa & from the properties of the Catenary. 
Eliminating 7, we have 27?427= (7+ T"- 7) 


we 
ame 


+ W% 
But in the limit 7’= 7”, so that this equation gives 


_ 8Wh,,, 4 Wk 
°= a en 


+ W3, 


’ Wie EWaeeve : : 
ue. T= CE t op = Se approximately, since & is small.] 
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257. General equations of equilibrium of a string which 
rests wnder the action of any given forces. 

Suppose the string to be in one plane in which the forces 
act. Let P be any point 
(x, y) of the string, whose 
arcual distance from a fixed 
point C is s. Let Q bea 
point very close to P, so mdsY 
that PQ = ds, and hence Q 
is the point (w+ dz, y+5y). Oa a as, 

Let 7 and 7+ 81 be a 
the tensions at P and Q. co 

Let the forces per unit 
of mass of the string at P 
be X and Y,so0 that on the oO c 
element PQ the componenis parallel to the axes are més. X and 
mos. Y, where m is the mass per unit of length. 

[Strictly speaking these components do not act at P, but at 
the various points between P and Q; we are however ultimately 


taking PQ very small, so that no error is introduced by making 
them act at P.] 


i~4 
(2) 


The tension at P resolved parallel to the axis of w is T 2 


and this is clearly equal to some function, f(s), of the arc s, 
since it depends on the position of P. 
The tension at Q, resolved parallel to Ow, similarly 
ao + 6s) aoe + 8sf’(s)+..., by Taylor’s theorem, 
da 
i re + OF £(2 a)t- ea 
Equating the forces on PQ in the direction of the axis of 2, 
we then have 


da d da 
7 = mis. K+ TS + 85 5 a, (2 x) 


+ terms containing squares and higher powers of ds. 


After cancelling and dividing by 5s, make 6s very small, 2.e. 
make Q approach indefinitely close to P, and we have 


s(t a) + mX =0 5 ae ee (1), 
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Similarly, resolving the forces parallel to the axis of y, we 
have 


d (mn dy ~ 
(2 2) i ee (2). 

If the forces, X and Y, and also the mass m, be known for 
every point P of the string, the two equations give 7’ at any 
point and also a differential equation for the form of the string. 


258. Ex. 1. Suppose the string to be uniform and to hang freely 
under gravity as in Art, 251, Then, the axes being horizontal and vertical, 
we have X=0 and Y=—g. 

Hence (1) and (2) become 


d dx d dy 
a (2 a) =0 and 5, (2 P) mg. j 


The first gives 7 = — const. =mgc (say), and hence the horizontal 


tension is constant throughout the string. 


On substituting for 7’ in the second equation, we have te (c 7) = =1, 


ds\ dz 
. ay _1ds _1 hs dy\* 
ue dat ¢ dae 1+ (Y's 
which is the differential equation of Art. 251. 


Ex, 2. Let the string be, as in the case of the Suspension Bridge, so 
loaded that on each element the weight is proportional to the horizontal 
projection. 

Then X=0 and Yés=—)éa. 

Hence (1) and (2) give 


d dax\ _ a dy da 
da d ts dx : ay 
Op Ta, =const.=C@ and BP (¢ Z)= =A\m — Ze. C—4 =m. 


On integrating we see that the curve is a ed as in Art. 254, 
If the mass m of the chain per unit of length vary in any way, we 


have similarly 
d [dy 
AG Zz) =mg. 


If m be given in terms of the position of the element 4s, this equation 
gives the form of the curve. It also gives the variation of the mass when 
the form of the curve of the string is given. 


259. Catenary of uniform strength. Let us find the 
equation of the curve in which a string would hang if its mass 
at each point P were proportional to the tension there, so that 
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the strength of the string is to be everywhere proportional to 
the force it has to exert. 

In this case X=0, Y=—g, and mc J, t.e. m=XT, where 
» is some constant. 

The equations of Art, 257 then give 


dx d dy 
r= =0, and (2 2) agit df (1). 
5 d /dy ds 
Substituting for 7, we have 7 (3) =rg et 
: dy ds dy 
1.0. ie na (Se) ~>9 [1+ ($4). 
dty 
da? 
dy 
1+ ee 9 


On integration, this gives tan (54) - Age + O}. 


If we choose the lowest point of the string as origin, then 


dy 


—“¥ =(0 when x=0, and hence C,=0. 
dx 


e dy — — z 7 1 — 
rela tan (Ag@) = tan (=) gal = rg. 
Integrating, we have 
er 6 S| - 
y= g cos — = a log sec -, 


the constant of integration vanishing since w and y vanish 
together. 
The curve has two vertical asymptotes when #= + 5 0 


Law of variation of the mass of the string. 
2 
From (1), T=05=¢ va + (4) = iis. 
a a 


Hence s =a log tan (7 + =) if s is measured from the 


4 2 


lowest point. 
s & 


Ce a _ eg Soak Tes 2 oe 
ce ea 16. = tan (F + 2) + cob (F +35] 2 sec 7. 


T=O.4( +e *). 
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Hence the mass per unit of length at any point distant s 
8 8 


from the lowest point varies as 4 (e* + e *), we. varies as 


cosh (=) A 
a 


260. If the string does not necessarily lie in one plane, and 
X, Y, Z are the component forces parallel to the axes, the 
equations of equilibrium are, similarly as in Art. 257, 


(Ps aa) tmx = 0, 


$25 é +mY =0, 
and (7% )+ mZ = 0. 
Hence Pt ye 1 peer eae (1), 
Poe mY 0 eee eee (2), 
and = = a +n Z = Of cares wet bhoaeean (3) 
Multiply these equations by = “ ; = and add; 


: da\t /dy\3 . (de\? 
then, since & + (2) + (a) =]. and 


dada dyd’y , dzd’z_1d{[/dx\? /dy dz\? 
ds ds* * ds ds? * ds aerated, +h) +(Z)|- a 


aT da d d. 
ye h a BY Sean 
we have ag t™ (X74 V3; 25)- 0, 
HDs L=C — fm (Xda + Ydy + Zdz). 


Hence, if the external forces have no component along the 
tangent to the string, the tension is constant, 
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Again from (1), (2), and (8) eliminating 7’ and — we have 
E dz dz ie EE ae da | 


ds ds? ds ds? 


dsds? ds ds? 


da dy dyda| _ 
He aa - oe |— 9 


1.0. XX + Yut Zv=0, 


where (A, 4, v) are the direction cosines of the bincrmal of the 
curve in which the string lies. 

Hence the resulting external force at any point P of the 
string is perpendicular to the binormal at P, i.e. it always lies 
in the osculating plane at the point P of the string. 


da dy 


If we multiply (1), (2), and (3) by As? and Be and 


ds?’ ds? 
ih dx d?y d?z\ _ 
add, we have arm (x 6 ae ae aA in) 7 


v.e. z + mR =0, 
p 


where p is the radius of curvature, and R is the resolved part of 
the external force along the principal normal whose direction 


cosines are 
dx dy d?z 
Pasa? Pas Pas 


Once more, integrating the first three equations of this 
article, we have 


da a dy J Fs 
T+ | mXds=A, is psu mYds = B, 


and 7% + [mZds=C. 
ds 


Hence the equation of the curve in which the string lies is 
given by 


ee ee 


da dy dz 2 
ds ds ds 


where A, B, and C are constants. 
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261. String on a given smooth surface under given forces. 

Let R be the pressure of the surface at any point of the 
string and (/,, m,, 7) the direction cosines of the normal drawn 
inwards. The equations of equilibrium are then 


a@ {pada 
a me) ine x aa eer: 1), 
o (2 Ge) + mX — Rl, =0 (1) 
@ fn Oy 
— == (9 Pct Ana ina ate 2) 
a (z =) + mY — Rm, =0 (2) 
@ [702 
and 5 (r =| en EAT ae eee (3). 
Also the equation of the surface is known, say 
Fie 2 VO ara teraeta arcana ada ecee (4). 


Since 2 +m + S is proportional to 
dfdx  dfdy , df de 
dads dyds dz ds 
and is therefore zero, we have, as in Art. 260, on multiplying 


(1), (2), (3) by = S ; 2S , adding and integrating, 


T=0-|m(Xdx+Ydy+ a (5) 
= C— V, if the external forces are given by a potential function V. 
Again, if from equations (1), (2), (8) we eliminate = and R, 
we have 


(753 ue mX ) (¢ %— = ma) + two similar terms = 0. 


Substituting the above value of 7'in this we have a differential 
equation which, with (4), gives the curve in which the string rests. 


262. If in the previous article the string rests under the 
action of no external forces, then X = Y= Z=0, and hence, 


from (5), 7’=const. = 0. vi 
Hence (1), (2), and (3) give 
da dy dz dae dy dz 
ds? ds? ds? . ds? ds? ds? 
inn bong? 2.8, af 9 afar 


dz dy dz 
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The curve of the string is therefore such that its principal 
normal coincides with the normal to the surface, so that the 
osculating plane at every point of the string passes through the 
normal to the surface. Such a curve is called a Geodesic of the 
surface, and is such that any element PQ of it is the shortest 
distance on the surface between P and Q, 


EXAMPLES 


1. In the catenary of uniform strength, prove that 
t=ay, s=alog(secy+tanw), cos cosh : =1, and p=a cosh = , 


where p is the radius of curvature and ¥ the inclination of the tangent 
to the axis of 2. 

Hence shew that the mass per unit length at any point varies as the 
corresponding radius of curvature. 


2. <A catenary of uniform strength has a span of 50 feet and its total 
weight is 600 lbs.; the density of the material is 80 lbs. per cubic foot 
and the tension is 20 Ibs. weight per square inch of its section; find the 
equation to its curve, and the areas of its cross sections at its lowest and 

x 25 


: : i Baas om 25 25 4 
highest points. 367 log, sec 36° 15 cot 36 and 15 cosec 36 82: ins, | 


8. If the density at any point of a cord vary as the radius of curvature 
of the curve in which it hangs, shew that this curve is the catenary of 
uniform strength. 


4, Shew that the form of the curve of a suspension bridge when the 
weight of the rods is taken into account, but the weight of the rest of 
the bridge neglected, is the orthogonal projection of a catenary, the rods 
being supposed vertical and equidistant. 


5. Find the form in which a chain hangs when the line-density is 
given by 1 sec? - Ty being the tension at the lowest point and s being 
ga 


measured from this point. [A circle, of radius a.] 


6. Astring, of length ra, is fastened to two points of a straight line, 
distant 2a from one another, and is repelled by a force perpendicular to 
the line and rests in the form of a semi-circle. Shew that the force varies 
inversely as the square of the distance from the given line. 


7. In a non-uniform string hanging under gravity the area of the 
cross section at any point is inversely proportional to the tension. Shew 
that the curve is an arc of a parabola with its axis vertical. 


8. If a uniform string hangs in the form of a parabola, whose focus 
is S, under the action of normal forces only, shew that the force at any 


point P varies inversely as (SP)t and that the tension is constant. 
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263. Light ineatensible string resting on a smooth plane 
curve. 

Let PQ be an element 8s of the string, the are OP being s 
and O a fixed point on the curve. 

Let 7 and 7'+ 87 be the tensions at P and Q, the tangents 
at which are inclined at angles y and + dy to any fixed line, 

Let R be the reaction of the curve per unit of length of the 
element PQ, so that the reaction on the element may be taken 
to be Rés acting along the normal at P drawn outwards. 


Resolving along the tangent and normal at P, we have 
(7'+ 57) cos Sy = T 
and (7'+ 67) sin d= pel 
To the first order of dy, we have cos dy = 1, and sin dy = dp. 
Hence, neglecting squares of small quantities, we have 


6 UO ee tesvant kc sya eee CL) 
ds 
and Ta: a SEED ad a cke wai HOR Cee ae (2), 


where pis the radius of curvature at P. (1) gives 7'= constant. 
Hence the tension of a light string passing round a smooth 
curve is constant throughout. 


: lee i ; 
Also (2) gives R «x ~, te. the normal reaction varies as the 


curvature of the curve. 


264. Leavy string resting against a smooth curve. 

If the line from which wW is measured be horizontal and 
taken as the axis of # we have, in addition to the forces of the 
previous article, a vertical force wés acting at P. 
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Hence, instead of the equations of the previous article, we 
obtain 


(T+ 87) cos dp = 7+ w. ds. sin } 


and (7+ 57’) sin Sp = Rds + w. 8s. cosy) 
These give, as before, 
OT = w0s . sin yp = WOY .....0ecceeceeseee (A); 
and Te DR rai cos ir Race tece sees Tesecacs (2). 
ds 


(1) gives T= 0+ wy, assuming w to be constant. 
Hence, if 7, and Z, be the tensions at two points whose 
ordinates are y, and y., 


dhe T, = Ww (Y1 — Yo), 


ae. if a heavy uniform string rests against a smooth curve the 
difference of the tensions at any two points is equal to the weight 
of a portion of the string whose length is equal to the vertical 
distance between the two points. 

When 7 is known, then (2) gives 


7 


B= ee W COS Yr, 
p 
where p is the radius of curvature at P. 


265. Ex. A heavy uniform string rests symmetrically on a smooth 
catenary whose axis is vertical and vertex upwards; find the tension and 
pressure on the curve at any point. 

The equations of the previous article become in this case 


aT : 
= (0). sche cecce ase pnbnoaupaenec ieee 1 
qe 7 sin y=0 @); 
ay 
and oe A BEAD COR Wr isce ab aohsagacdeni'ssueusas -Sare (2). 
sin 
But s=ctany, so mae ia — we oy ¢ 


5 Ga +A =wel[sec Wy — sec ¥], 


cos a 
where w/o is the inclination of the tangent at either of the free ends. 
Hence (2) gives 


T cos? 
c 


we? 
R= + w cos =w sec fy. COS? p= ar Woe 


Hence R varies inversely as the square of the distance below the 
directrix of the catenary. 
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266. Light inextensible string resting in limiting equilibrium 
ona rough plane curve under the action of no eaternal forces. 

Let PQ be an element of the string; let the are OP be s, 
where O is a fixed point; let PQ be és, and the angles that the 
tangents at P and Q make with some fixed line be yp and 


+ oy 


Let the tensions at the points where the string leaves the 
curve be 7, and 7,, and suppose the tension 7’ to be on the point 
of overcoming 7, so that the element PQ is on the point of 
motion in the direction PQ and hence the friction acts in the 
direction PT. 

If R be the reaction on PQ per unit of length, the total 
normal reaction on PQ may be taken to be Rés acting at P, 
and the tangential action is wR5s acting in the direction PT. 

Resolving the forces along the tangent and normal at P, we 
then have 


(7 + 57) cos 6 = T+ wRés, 
and (7+ 67) sin dy = RSs. 
But cos dy = 1, and sin dy = dy, neglecting squares of Sy. 
These equations therefore give 
aT Va 


d 
Gs 7 hE and Pa ah. 
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Eliminating R, we have ee pdy, 


ti . 
log T’ = pr + const. 
1.8. T = Ae. 


If yy be measured from a line which is parallel to the direc- 
tion at the point where the string leaves the curve, then 7=T, 
when wy = 0. 

Hence A= TZ, and T=T,.e", giving the tension at any 
point P in terms of the terminal tension and the angle through 
which the tangent at P has turned from the terminal tangent. 


267. As a numerical example, take the case of a rope 
twisted through one complete revolution round a post. For an 
ordinary hemp rope round an oak post, « is about 4. 

Pe ie = (2718) 


z 3°1416 
Hence T= é 
tension of the rope is increased 23 times by its being twisted 
once round the post. 
If it be twisted twice round, the ratio becomes about e* 


or about 535. 


= about 23, so that the 


268. Heavy String. If the string be heavy and w its 
weight per unit of length then, the angle W being measured 
from the horizontal, we have, in place of the equations of the 
previous article, 


(T + 87) cos Sy = T + pRSds + wos sin 
and (T + 57) sin dy = Rs + wbs cos p 
Hence, in the limit, 


wl : 

Beh LG AUBIN os wancs.n,seie.gihonisiaie He 1), 

a pR+wsiny (1) 
and T ae SSE AU. COS WA fac saanhsied avtegaes 9a (2). 


Sn Paes Fe Gasp ft Cos yp). 


d 
Since in our figure s and increase together, ie =p. 


* Gp HEMP (sin yy — «cos yy). 
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To integrate this linear differential equation we, according 
to the usual rule, multiply by e~“” and have, on integration, 


T .e-"¥ = C0 + f wp (sin  — pcos Ww) e~* dip. 


The curve on which the string rests being known, we can 
obtain p in terms of y and the integral on the right-hand side 
can be found. J’ is thus determined. 

The reaction & is then found from either equation (1) or (2). 


269. Ex. <A uniform inectensible string, of length 1, hangs in limiting 
equilibrium over a fixed rough cylinder, of radius a, whose axis ts horizontal ; 
shew that the length of the greater of the two vertical portions is 

l—ra 2a 
Leste ts we 


Let the shorter and longer portions hanging from points A and B, at 
the ends of the horizontal diameter AB, be y, and v2, and let motion be 
about to ensue from A towards B. Then, 7’ being the tension at a point P 
such that AP subtends an angle @ at the centre, we have, as in the last 


article 
i (7+. 87) cos 80 — T'— pRds—mg cos 68s =0, 


and (7+ 67) sin 60— Rbs+mg sin 65s=0, 
1dT 
er) =pR+mg cos 6, 
and t= R-mg sin 6. 
Hence aA —pT=mga (cos 6+ sin 6). 


Te~"* = mga{(cos6+psin6)e~”* dé 


_ 9 (l—p?) sin 6 — 2p cos 6 
=mgae ins 1+ ,2 * +0. 
When 6=0, 7'=mgy,, and when 6=7, 7’=mqy7p. 
2 
¢ mgyi= —mga 4 +0, 
=r Sage ee 
and mgy,.e ” EL priate eT +0, 
—pT 2a aE 3 
Hence Yoe “n= 77 a (ite uy . 
Also Atyt+ra=1, 


Hence the result, 
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EXAMPLES 


1. A single movable pulley, of weight W, is just supported by a 
power P which is applied to one end of a light cord which goes under the 
pulley and is then fastened to a fixed point; shew that, if @ be the angle 
subtended at the centre by the part of the string in contact with the 


pulley, then P?(1—2e"* cospte") = W2 


2. <A light string is passed over two rough pegs A and B in the 
same horizontal line at a distance 2a apart. The ends are fastened to 
a weight (C, and in the position of limiting equilibrium AB subtends a 
right angle at C. Shew that the horizontal distance of C in this position 


from the middle point of AB is a tanh (7) , where p is the coefficient 
of friction. 


3. A heavy particle is attached to an endless light inextensible string 
which passes over a rough pulley fixed in a vertical plane. If the straight 
parts of the string are inclined to each other at an angle a, prove that, 
for limiting equilibrium, their inclinations to the vertical are 
sin a 


—> | 
a tu(atm) + 


cos a+e 


4, Four rough circular pegs are at the angular points of a square in 
a vertical plane with its sides horizontal and vertical. Over each peg 
passes a string supporting a weight W, and the other ends of these four 
strings are knotted together. Shew that the greatest weight that can be 
attached to this knot, so that it may remain in equilibrium at the centre 


ar 
of the square, is 2 \/2 We * sinh (=) : 
5. Three equally rough pegs A, B, C of the same circular cross 
section are placed at the corners of an equilateral triangle, so that BC is 
horizontal and A above BC. Shew that the greatest weight which can be 
supported by a weight W tied to the end of a string, which is carried once 


round the pegs and does not completely surround each peg, is We”, where 
p is the coefficient of friction. 


6. Acircle rests in a vertical plane, being pressed against a perfectly 
rough vertical wall by a string fixed to a point in the wall above the 
circle. The string sustains a weight P, and the coefficient of friction 


between the string and the circle isp. If W be the weight of the circle 
and 6 the angle between the string and the wall, shew that, if the circle 


is on the point of sliding, then P (1+ cos @) e° = W+2P. 
7. A weightless string lies stretched in one plane across a rough 


sphere of radius a; shew that the distance of the plane from the centre 
cannot exceed a sin e, where e is the angle of friction. 
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8. If a heavy uniform string passes round various smooth curves in 
the same vertical plane and its ends hang vertically, shew that they are 
in the same horizontal straight line. 


9. A uniform heavy string rests on a smooth parabola, whose axis is 
vertical and vertex upwards, so that its ends are at the extremities of 
the latus rectum. Shew that the pressure on the curve, at the point 
where the tangent makes an angle @ with the horizontal, is 


30 cos? @ +cos ¢), 


where w is the weight of the string per unit of length. 


10. Upon a rough circle fixed vertically is placed a string which 
subtends an angle 8 at the centre. If the string is on the point of slip- 
ping off, prove that the angular distance a of its upper end from the 
highest point of the circle is determined by the equation 

cos (a+B—2e) — -Ptane 
cos(a—2e) : 
where «¢ is the angle of friction and a is measured in the direction towards 
which the string is slipping. 
11. A uniform heavy string rests on the upper surface of a rough 


vertical circle of radius a, and partly hangs vertically. Prove that, if one 


end be at the highest point of the circle, the greatest length that can hang 
war 


Qua+(p?—1)ae 2 
w+ 
12. A heavy chain, of length 7, rests partly on a rough table and the 
remainder after passing over the smooth edge of the table, which is 
rounded off in the form of a cylinder of radius a, hangs freely down. If 
the coefficient of friction is », shew that the least length on the table is 


ml) Ves as +a 
pl 2 ; 

13. A heavy uniform chain rests on a rough cycloid, whose axis is 
vertical and vertex upwards, one end of the chain being at the vertex and 
the other at a cusp; if the equilibrium be limiting, shew that 

Teds 
(1+p2)e" =3. 

14, A heavy uniform string is placed upon a rough catenary, whose 
axis is vertical and vertex upwards; the coefficient of friction being given 
by e“” =4, shew that the string will-be in limiting equilibrium with one 
end at the vertex if its length is equal to the parameter of the catenary. 


freely is 


15, A string rests on a rough semicircle, being acted on by a constant 
attractive force towards one of its extremities, and the friction is just 
sufficient to prevent motion, Shew that the coefficient of friction is given 


3p 
by e™ = —_., 
y 1—2p2 
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16. An inextensible string, whose length is 2/, passes over two equal 
smooth circular pulleys whose centres are in the same horizontal line and 
at a distance 2b apart. If @ be the radius of the pulleys, and y the angle 
subtended at the centre of one of the pulleys by the portion of string in 


contact with it, prove that b+ a cos ~=cot ¥ (a sin +2— ay) log tan y, 


17. A string, whose length is J, is hung over two small rough pegs at 
a distance 2a apart in a horizontal line, If one free end of the string is 
as much as possible lower than the other, the inclination, 6, of the tangent 
to the vertical at either peg is given by the equation 


bine 6 
dq Sin 4 log cot 5 = cos 8 + cosh {u (w — 6)}. 


Shew also that the lengths of the vertical portions are in the ratio 
ee"? and that the part of the string between the pegs is of length 


2a cot 6 + log cot a 


270. Central Forces. An inextensible string ts in equt- 
libriwm in one plane under the action of forces, which vary 
according to some function of the distance from a given point O, 
and act either towards or from O; to find the curve of equilibrium. 

Let PQ be an element és of the string, where s is the arc 
CP measured from some fixed 
point C of thecurve. Let 7’ and 
T + &T be the tensions at P and 
Q, and w and y+ ow the angles 
which the tangents at P and Q 
make with some fixed line Oz. 

Let F be the force at P per 
unit of length in the direction 
OP, so that = some function of r 
=qg(r). The resultant of the 
forces from O to the different 
points of the are PQ may be 
taken to be Fés along OP; for 
in the limit we shall Ee Ss to 
be very small. 

Resolving the forces on the element PQ along and perpen- 
dicular to the tangent at P, we have 

(7'+ 81) cos dp — T'+ Fimés cos f =0.......-. (1), 
and (7+ 67) sin dp — Fméssin =O ....-eeeeee (2), 


where m is the mass of the string per unit of length. 
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Putting cos 5 =1 and sin dy= dy, and taking dy to be 


indefinitely small, these give in the limit 
w= — Fm cos p =— Fm Wictctvesrors (3), 
and T=Fmpsingd= Fm rs jay regi cdbese (4) 
P DET dp : 


where p is the perpendicular from O upon the tangent at P. 


(3) gives T= — [mB dr bp An citsacsschascoaneat (5), 
and, dividing (3) by (4), we have 
dl __ oP 
fre 
and hence ED = CONS =D a eeunsedsaeetessenta (6). 


The equation (6) may be more easily obtained by considering 
the equilibrium of the finite portion, CP, of the string. 

Take moments about O for all the forces acting on CP. All 
the central forces acting on it pass through O, and thus have no 
moments about O. Hence the moments about O of the tensions 
at P and C are equal. Hence 


Doe D = 1g. Ps = CONSCATIG =. 206 as esueesaeter (i); 


where J, is the tension at C and p, is the perpendicular from O 
upon the tangent at C. 

The equations (5), and (6) or (7), give all the conditions of 
equilibrium. 

First, let the force F be given; then (5) gives 7, and, on 
substitution in (6), we have a relation between p and r, 

Also in any curve we have 


ee 
ee 


Eliminating p between these two relations, we have a differen- 
tial equation to give r in terms of 0. 

The result will contain three arbitrary constants. Two of 
them will be found since the two terminal points (and D of 
the string are given; the third will be determined from the 
fact that the length of the string between C and D is given. 

Secondly, let the form of the string be given. We are thus 
given the relation between the p and r of the curve. 
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(6) then gives 7’ in terms of r, and (8) gives = = tg 


m dr’ 
and hence we have F in terms of . 


271. Ex. 1. Shew that a string will rest in the form of a portion of a 
cardioid if tt be acted upon by a force from its pole varying as 
1 


(distance)* 
The equation to a cardioid is r=a(1+cos 6), so that 


ip nieplefar\2 isle he 34 1 i A 
prata (Ge) sata want = Fle to— (a= Fs. 


Hence equation (6) gives 7=B. Ae apr, 


From equation (3) we then have 


Ex. 2. An infinite string passes through two small smooth rings A and 
B, and is acted upon by a force from a given fixed point O which varies 
inversely as the cube of the distance. Shew that the part of the string 
between the rings is in the form of the are of a circle. 

Let 7; be the tension at 
any point P,; of the straight 
portion of the string at a dis- 
tance x from the centre 0. 
Then 


(7 aTy+ eT oe — T,=0, 


ying S14” 
ECE ae pee) d 
m / 
and .°. oe (1). 
Since’ they string must “QO ~~ A P, Q, 


clearly have zero tension at 


infinity, we have K=0. Hence, if OA=a, the tension at A is ym Now 


Qa2° 
the tension of the string is unaltered by passing through the smooth ring 
at A, so that the tension of the curved part at A is a also. 


For the curved part, equation (5) of the last article then gives 
ce pea ce 
T= ; MP pT 4 A. 
Also, when r=a, we have seen that 7’= a , so that A is zero. 


sisal h 10 
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Equation (6) then gives 


a7 mata ee a where \ is some constant. 
1 dr deel 
72 ata ee ~ pe rt’ 
—— =gjn-) 
Om [Eman ty 


*, r=)sin (6—y), it is the equation of a circle. 


If OA be the initial line, if OB=6b and 4 AOB=a, then the two points 
(a, 0) and (8, a) lie on the curve, so that the equation becomes 


r=acos apl= ciestiks gin 6. 
na 
EXAMPLES 


Find the law of force in the case of strings resting in the form of the 
following curves under a central force / from the pole: 


=o 
1. Parabola, focus the pole. [r ocr 2, 
2. Equiangular spiral, r=ae?°?*, [Fa r-2.] 


3. Rectangular hyperbola, centre the pole. 
[7 is constant and attractive. ] 


4. Lemniscate, r?=a* cos 26. [Maret 
5. r™cosnd=a", [Fo r®-2, and is attractive if n>1.] 


6. Ifa string be in equilibrium under any central forces, the resultant 
action of these re forces on any portion P@ of the string is along O7, 
where 0 is the centre of force and 7’ is the point of intersection of tangents 
at P and Q. 


7. A homogeneous string rests under the action of a central repulsive 
force varying inversely as the square of the distance ; verify that the form 
in equilibrium is one or other of the curves 


i 1+secacos(@sina), or c- 1+sech acosh (6 sinh a). 


8. <A string, whose length is infinite, has one end attached to a fixed 
point O and after passing through a small smooth fixed ring goes to infinity. 
It is acted upon by a central repulsive force from O varying inversely as 
the nth power of the distance. Shew that the curved part of the string is 
given by the equation 

r—2—a"-2 cos (n—2) 6. 
If n=2, shew that the curved part is an equiangular spiral. 


9, A string rests in the form of a plane curve under the action of a 
central repulsive force; if the force at any point be proportional to the 
curvature, prove that the curve is a parabola, 
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272. Extensible strings. The equations of equilibrium 
for extensible strings are formed as in the previous part of this 
chapter. The tension of any element of the string is connected, 
by means of Hooke’s Law, with the stretched and unstretched 
lengths of the element. It must be carefully noted that a 
heavy elastic string when stretched is not of constant density, 
even if it were uniform when in the unstretched state. 


273. A uniform extensible string, of weight W and natural 
length 1, 1s suspended from a fixed point and at the other end is 
hung a weight W'; if X be the coefficient of elasticity, shew that 


the whole extension of the string is E& Ww’ | : 


Let 7 and 7'+67 be the tensions of the string at depths 
w and «+ 6a, and let a be the unstretched 
length of the part whose stretched length is 


fe) 
wz. Hence the weight of the part whose 
stretched length is 6” = Us - Of. 
For the equilibrium of this element we have " 
ox 


fe) 
i % 
82 I-\Qy 
T=1+ 80+ .dm, Pp 
Q 


oH W 
sO that dat, = Fe plals > oe as\v pins 'o.e. Gig) 
da — 2% 
Also, by Hooke’s Law, T= 5 ae ie 
dia p 
so that ee ee (2). 
: aoe i Wi, 
(1) and (2) give dag =— XL 5 
da W 
i ame Waa elolulsieleimioieieteleiale|s (3) 


de _1,W 


10 —2 
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WwW’ W 
Hence, from (3), Do as 
da W W+ W’ 
. AE Satie eae 4 . 
Wa W+W’ 
Paty ons 5 +(1+ a )m vevcccces (4), 


the constant of integration being zero since 2 and a, vanish 
together. 
(4) gives the stretched length corresponding to any un- 
stretched length. When 2 =1, we have the whole stretching 
Wile aioe Were VA ; 
51 Oat X iar] +0’. 


274. A heavy uniform elastic string ts hung up under 
gravity as in the common catenary. If c be the length of the 
unstretched string whose weight vs equal to the tension at the lowest 
point, and k be the ratio of this tension to the modulus of elasticity, 
Jind equations to give the form of the string. 

Let (a, y) be the coordinates of a point whose arcual dis- 
tance from the lowest point is s, and let 7’ be the tension at that 
point; also let s, be the unstretched length of this arc s, so that 


Dds ds, 
Awan ds; 
: ds k 
Vv. Brg et ess ee tems vevsesvece (1), 


where w is the weight of unit length of unstretched string. 
The equations of Art. 257 are then 


dx dx d dx 
~ T+ E+ s, (z ) 8s + aft 


ds ds\" ds. 
_ dy. (mdy , & (may 
and res (res 5 (03) Bs +... 0. 85, 
: d /(,dxv 
V.€0 OF G 7) ==) oat.” Cake ae (2), 


and us (r ) =w dsy (3). 
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These give ie = const. = we, 
and vk UI 


since s and s, vanish together. 


Squaring and adding, we have 7=w Vc? + 5,3 
Hence, by (1), 


ae CO 
ds, ds ds, Topi i eT La iy aare 
dy _dyds _ ine eel ks, 8 
a ded [Bt im| "ot WEE 
and, by squaring and adding, 
ds 


————— 
cs en EN PA Ta ae 
AR 1 Heal + 83. 
Integrating these equations, we have 

2 2 
xz=ks,+e poco ae 
2h tee pe—e 
dente. 0 
7 Base Sol 
and ems 7 Vora + clog 


taking # and y to vanish with s. 

(7) determines s, in terms of y and then (6) and 
and s as functions of y. 

The equations (4) and (5) give 


tan v= os ii 
and hence, from (8), 


S +52 + 4 
ee mena 
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ae (4), 
pare (5), 


(8) give 


s= ctan y+ [sec yr. tan yr + log (sec y + tan W)]. 
If we put s)=c sinh u, the equations (6), (7), and (8) can be 


written 
~=u-+ ksinh wy, 
CRO tere ite cosh a 
Cc 4 4 
S ; ky 19 
and 5a sinhut 5 tg sinh Qu. 
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275. Ex. An extensible string is being wound very slowly on to the 
rim of a wheel, rough enough to prevent any sliding, and the other end is 
attached to a weight W which is on the ground at a depth l below the centre 
of the wheel, so that then the hanging part is initially vertical and wn- 
stretched. Shew that the work done in turning the wheel so as to just lift 
the weight of the ground is 


tW-Ir togl 1+ |, 


where the weight of the string is neglected. 
At any instant during the operation let « be the unstretched length of 
the string that is then vertical, and 7 its tension, so that, by Hooke’s Law, 


When J becomes 2 + a. 86, where a is the radius of the wheel, and 66 is the 
angle turned through by the wheel, then 


y 
l-———_ « 

T+5T=) lata jad Celta so that 87=r 129. 
= 2 a az 
¢+a.60 

Hence the work done during this infinitesimal stretching 
GU GE IE OMY 
— cog — Us Peso 
Hence the whole work done until the weight rises, z.e. until Z’is equal to W 
AIM GHIE Ww W+Xr 
= = _ o ——= _ l " 
. TS uf d log (7+) |’ 1W—Xlog— 


EXAMPLES 


1. When a uniform elastic string 4B is hung up under gravity, prove 
that the upper half of the string lengthens three times as much as the 
lower half. If P is a point on it such that AP: PB::,/2—1:1, shew also 
that the stretchings of the parts above and below P are equal. 


2. A heavy elastic string of natural length 27, which would stretch to 
4l if hung up by one end, rests on a smooth table of width 2a with its ends 
hanging over the sides of the table; find the whole extension of the string, 
and shew that the tension of the part in contact with the table is 


Eas a times the weight of the string, 


3. An extensible string, uniform when unstretched and of length J, 
lies initially unstretched in a straight line on a horizontal plane. The 
string is then pulled at one end in the direction of its length produced, with 
a gradually increasing force, so that the acceleration is always infinitely 
small. Shew that when the force is # the extension of the string is 


t : : : 
4 Wr? where Wis the weight of the string, d the coefficient of elasticity, 
p the coeflicient of friction and F<p W. 
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4, A heavy elastic string, of weight W and unstretched length e, 
is placed upon a smooth double inclined plane, the inclinations of whose 


faces to the horizontal are a and a’; shew that the total extension 
of the string is 


We sinasina’ 
2X sin a+sina’’ 


5. An elastic string rests on a rough inclined plane with the upper 
end fixed to the plane ; shew that its extension will lie between the limits 
W7 sin (ate) 
‘Or COS € 
friction, W the weight of the string and \ its modulus of elasticity. 


, Where a is the inclination of the plane, e the angle of 


6. AB is an elastic cord whose natural length is 10 ft., whose mass is 
5 lbs., and whose modulus of elasticity is 80 lbs. wt. It is suspended 
vertically from its end A, and a mass of 10 lbs, is attached to its end B; 
find the length to which it stretches if it is allowed to gradually reach its 
final position. Shew also that the density of the material at the middle 
point of AB is in the stretched cord diminished in the ratio 32:37. 


7. Ifa uniform elastic string fixed at one end be acted upon at each 
point P by a force #' in the direction of its length, so that the tension 
at P varies as its distance from the free end, prove that log F,/F varies 
as the unstretched distance of P from the fixed end, /% being the value 
of F at the fixed end. 


8. A uniform string, of weight wand modulus of elasticity i, is lying 
in a stretched state on a rough horizontal table whose coefficient of friction 
is p. If it be everywhere on the point of contracting, shew that its 


stretched length is ( +a) times its unstretched iength. 


9. A uniform heavy elastic string, of natural length 2a, is stretched 
as much as possible and lies in limiting equilibrium on a rough inclined 
plane; shew that the direction of the friction changes at a point of the 
string whose natural distance from the upper end is a[1+tanacotel], 
where ¢ is the angle of friction and a is the inclination of the plane 
to the horizon. 


10. <A uniform beam, of length 7, rests along a line of greatest 
slope of a plane which is inclined to the horizon at an angle a. The 
beam is then subject to an extension from an increase of temperature 
and then to contraction from cooling to its original temperature. Find 
what points of the beam remain at rest during each of the two operations 
and shew that on the whole the beam descends through a distance along 
the plane equal to A/ tan a cote, where ) is the elongation of the beam per 
unit length for the extreme variation of temperature, and ¢ is the angle 
of friction. 
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11. An elastic string, of natural length @ and weight mga, has one 
extremity fastened to a point in a smooth horizontal table and rotates on 
the table with uniform angular velocity #; shew that the stretched length 


3 4 
is 2 (2) tan {oa (5) I, where J is the modulus of elasticity. 
@ 


12. A light elastic band, whose unstretched length is 2a, is placed 
round four rough pegs A, B, 0, D which are at the angular points of 
a square of side a. If it be taken hold of at a point P between A and B, 
and pulled in the direction AB, shew that it will begin to slip round both 


MT 


ee ele 2 

A and B at the same time if PB=e 

13. A weight P just supports another weight @ by means of a fine 
elastic string which passes over a rough circular cylinder whose axis 
is horizontal; shew that the extension of the portion of the string in 
Q+n 
P+n’ 
cylinder, » is the coefficient of friction and \ is the modulus of elasticity. 


contact with the cylinder is “hog where a is the radius of the 
Be 


14, A spider hangs suspended by a light elastic thread from the ceiling, 
the modulus of the thread being equal to half the weight of the spider. 
Shew that, in climbing to the ceiling, the work done by the spider is 
one-third less than it would be if the thread were inelastic. 


15. <A heavy elastic string, whose unstretched length is 7 and whose 
mass is pl, lies loosely coiled on a horizontal table. If one end of the 
string be slowly lifted vertically until the whole string hangs just clear of 
the table, shew that the work done is 


sng? [1+aX |, 
where A is the modulus of elasticity of the string. 

[When the end has been lifted a distance x, if 2 be the unstretched 
length of x, then, by Art. 273, e=a2)+ Oe ae Also the tension 7' at the 
upper end=yga, 80 that the work done, whilst # becomes 2+62, 
=Tis= pg 1 + PS ax dxzp. Integrating this between limits 0 and Z, we 


have the given result. } 


. 


16. If a uniform elastic string be at rest on a horizontal plane 
in its natural state with one end fixed to the edge, and if it then be 
allowed to hang freely from the point, prove that the loss of gravitational 


2 
potential energy is $<" +4u02, where w is the weight of the string, @ is 


its natural length, and \ is Hooke’s modulus, 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES ON STRINGS AND CHAINS 


1. Aring, of weight wd, is attached to the middle point @ of a string, 
of length 7 and weight w/, which hangs symmetrically over two smooth 
pegs in the same horizontal line, the ends of the string hanging vertically. 
Shew that the parameter ec of the catenary is given by the equation 


a 
b+l=e° [(b4+V 4c? +07], 
where 2a is the distance between the pegs, and that the least value of 
: cota : : 1 1 4 
? for which equilibrium is possible occurs when Geo ea 
Shew also that the angle 6 which the tangent at C makes with the 


vertical is given by the equation 6 tan 6 log ee Bord ) =2a, and hence 


6 1+c03 6 


that its greatest value 1s cos! I? since a cannot be negative. 


2, A flexible string, of length 27 and line-density c, has a heavy bead 
of mass 20% knotted to it at its middle point; the ends of the string 
are fastened to two fixed points at a distance 2k apart slightly less than 
21; shew that the parameter of the catenary of either half of the string is 
approximately 

k (8kKh' +h? 4 3h)) 4 
(eater) 


3. Two smooth circular cylinders, each of radius a, are placed with 
their axes parallel in a horizontal plane and at a distance 2b (> 2a) apart. 
A uniform string is placed symmetrically across the cylinders with its 
ends hanging freely. Shew that the least possible length of the string is 
2be+2a (2 tan-le—e). [Assume the result of Page 287, Ex. 16.] 


4. A rod, of length 2d, is suspended horizontally and symmetrically by 
two heavy strings attached to its ends and to two fixed points which are 
at a vertical distance a above it and at a distance 2(a+0) apart. If the 
length of each string be Z, shew that the tension of the rod is equal to the 
weight of a piece of string whose length c is given by the equation 


2 = a?+4¢? sinh? £. : 
2c 


5. A bar, of length 2a, has its ends fastened to those of a heavy 
string, of length 27, by which it is hung symmetrically over a peg. The 
weight of the bar is m times and the horizontal tension $m times the 
weight of the string. Prove that 


a a)? 
m+nt={(n+1) cosech m2 Coth a : 
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6. A uniform chain, of length s, hangs from two fixed points A, B on 
the same level at a distance 2a apart. Shew that, if s varies, the 


: a ; 
minimum depth of the directrix of the catenary 1s ay where z is 
V4 _— 


given by ztanhz=1, and that the corresponding value of s is 
2a 
zN2—1 
Prove also that there are two values of s for which the directrix is 
at any given depth greater than this minimum depth, and that if s be 
slightly increased beyond the greater of these two values the directrix 


falls, whilst if it be slightly increased beyond the least of these two 
values the directrix rises. 


7, A uniform chain has its ends attached to two pegs, one of which is 
distant 2a horizontally from the other and is at a depth 2b below it. 
Shew that, as the length of the chain alters, the parameter of the catenary 
with the highest directrix is determined by 


2 
7 coth? = ae cosech! =, 
c Cure c 

8. A uniform chain, of length 21, hangs between two points A, B at 
the same level and the depth of its lowest point below ABis & If the 
distance 4B(=a) be increased by the small quantity da, prove that the 


: ae : kcosw 
vertex of the catenary will rise through the height da. aioe 


v is the inclination to the horizontal of the tangent at A or B, 


, where 


9. A given length 7 of uniform heavy chain is securely fastened to a 
fixed point at one end, and hangs over a smooth peg in the same horizontal 
at a distance 2a from it. Shew that there are two positions of equilibrium 


or none according as = vi rere where € is the positive root of the 
ag _1+é 
1-€° 
Shew also that if there are two positions of equilibrium then the one 
for which the parameter of the catenary is the greater is stable. 


equation 3¢ 


10. <A uniform chain of given length is fastened at its ends to two 
points in the same horizontal line, and passes over a smooth peg midway 
between these points. Shew that, if the symmetrical position of equi- 
librium be the only one, it is stadle for displacements in the vertical 
plane; but if an unsymmetrical position also exist, the former is unstable, 


11. Ifa chain of length a is held at its ends, and swung round, and 
the ends are then drawn apart till the chain is practically straight and its 
tension is equal to the weight of a length h of the chain, shew that the 


number of revolutions per second is Ni ce ; 
a 
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12, A heavy uniform string hangs from one end in equilibrium in a 
wind blowing horizontally with uniform velocity. On the assumption 
that the wind exerts at any point of the string a normal force per unit 
length proportional to sin? y, shew that the equation giving the form of 
the string is 

p (cos yp — tan a)""* x (cos +cot a)’ *"™"* = constant, 


where a is a constant such that the value of » at the free end of the 
string is cos—1(tan a). 


13. Find the velocity at which the power transmitted by a belt isa 
maximum. When this is the case, shew that the ratio of the tension on 
the tight side to that on the slack side is 2e"*+1:3, where » is the 
coefficient of friction and a is the angle of contact between the belt 
and the pulley. 

[If a be the radius of the pulley, m the mass per unit length, and » 
the angular velocity of the belt, then, by elementary Dynamics, 


ms oa=(7'+ 57) sin S6— ds, and 0=(7+57) cos 86—T- pRds. 
Hence a -pT= —pme*a*, so that [= Ae’? +ma%a?. Hence, if 7, and 


7, be the terminal tensions, we have easily 7’=e" ® (7y— ma*a?) + moa’, 
Hence the power transmitted 
=(7, — Tp) aw=(e"* —1) (Ty — moa?) aw, 
and it is thus a maximum, for different values of o, when 3mw2a?= 7p, 
and then 


T, 2°41 
Line alae 

14. An endless string hangs symmetrically round a smooth right 
cylinder, of radius a, whose axis is horizontal. If the string have 
contact with the cylinder along three-quarters of the circumference, 
find its whole length and the position of its lowest point. 


15, A heavy uniform string surrounds a vertical circle, being just 
so stretched that it is on the point of leaving the circle at the lowest 
point; shew that the tension at the highest point is three times that 
at the lowest. 


16. A smooth elliptic disc (semi-axes a, 6) is fixed in a vertical plane 
with its axes equally inclined to the vertical. A heavy string passes 
tightly round the disc and is gradually loosened. Shew that the eccentric 
angle ¢ of the point at which the string leaves the disc is given by 


2a*%b tan? p — a (3a? — b?) tan? p + b (3b? — a?) tan @ —2ab?=0. 
[The point is determined by the fact that at it the pressure of the 
curve is zero and a minimum. ] 


17. A uniform string, the ends of which are fastened at a point A, 
surrounds a centre of force at O, which repels with a force varying inversely 
as the square of the distance. Shew that, if the length of the string is 
404A, the internal angle between the two parts of the string at A is 120°, 
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18. Shew that a uniform string will rest in the form of the are of a 
circle if it be acted upon by a central force from a point on the cir- 
cumference varying inversely as the cube of the distance. 


19, ABCD isa square of side 6. A uniform string of line-density o, 
fixed at B and D, is in equilibrium under a repulsive force pr~* from A. 
If the tangents to the string at Band D are perpendicular to BD, and if 


the tension at each of these points is © apf shew that the shape of the string 


is the curve r=6b (sin 6+cos 6). 


20. Shew that an are of an equiangular spiral is a possible form for 
a catenary of uniform strength, whose ends are fixed, to assume under the 
action of a repulsive force from the pole varying inversely as the distance. 


21. An inextensible endless string of given length is under the action 
of two central forces varying inversely as the cube of the distance from 
two fixed points; shew that a circle is a possible form of the string in 
equilibrium, and find the position of its centre. 


22. Shew that a string can rest in equilibrium in the form of an ellipse 
under the action of two repulsive forces from its foci of magnitude pr ~ fy 
and ur Be at where r and 7’ are the focal distances of any point P, and 
prove that the tension at the point P is proportional to the perpendicular 
from the centre upon the tangent at P. 


23, A smooth circular cylinder, of radius a, is fixed with its axis vertical 
and a smooth horizontal peg is fastened into it. An endless string, of 
length 2/, is then thrown over the cylinder and catches on the peg. Prove 
that in the position of equilibrium the angle between the parts of the 


string at the peg is 2 cot=! - where csinh al. 


[The origin being at the lowest point O of the string, the axis of z 
vertical, and # being the length of the circular are which is the pro- 
jection of any arc Ane we have, by resolving horizontally and vertically, 


d d, a. 
(2 =)= w, and — re: (2 a) 0, so that pre =constant=we. Hence 


d fd le GRE NG! ae : ; ; 

age) =e 3 =o This is the differential equation of Art 251, 
and the same solution holds good. It follows that the string will not 
be disturbed if the cylinder be developed into a vertical plane.] 


24, A uniform heavy string, of length 27, hangs in contact with a 
smooth vertical cylinder of radius r. It is fixed to two points, which are 
in a horizontal plane and also in a vertical plane through the axis of the 
cylinder, each being at distance a from the axis, where a>r. Shew that 
the depth y of the lowest point ot the string below either support is given by 


rsin—} — "+Na?— pn F tog tY, 
2y t-y" 
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25. A string rests on a smooth sphere cutting all the sections through 
a fixed diameter at a constant angle. Shew that it would so rest if acted 
on by a force varying inversely as the square of the distance perpendicular 
to the given diameter and that the tension varies inversely as that distance. 
[Using polar coordinates (a, 6, ¢) the curve of the string cuts the 


meridians at a constant angle 8 if oar =cos 8, and asin ed? _ sing. 


ds 
Hence easily 


o cos @ cos f cos B—sin ¢ sin B, = cos 6 sin ¢ cos 8B + cos fd sinB 


and ee =-sin@cos8. Taking moments about the fixed diameter, we 


have 7’sin 8. asin 6 =constant, so that 7 = as 


in 6° 
The third equation of Art. 261 gives 


Rcos oa, 7 (75) =< (— 7’ sin 6 cos 8)=0, so that ZF is zero. 


Hence, if # be the force perpendicular to the given diameter and 
outward, equation (1) of Art. 261 gives 


Foos d= — Pa a) =~ = AS, (cos B cot @cos @— Boe! es) 
of cos A 
Bale ee acini 6 


26. The extremities of a string of length r(e—1)V/1+¢?sin?a are 
attached to two points on the surface of a right circular cone at distances 
r and er respectively from its vertex, where 2a is the angle of the cone and 
p is the angle between the planes through the axis and each of the points. 
If the string rest in equilibrium on the surface under the action of a 
repulsive centre of force at the vertex varying inversely as the square of 
the distance, then the curve of equilibrium will cut each generator at the 
same angle. [Here e is the base of the Napierian system of logarithms. ] 


27. Find the form of a smooth surface of revolution such that when its 
axis is vertical any uniform string resting upon it will cut all the meridian 
curves at thesameangle. [The generating curve is a rectangular hyperbola. ] 


28. Two scale-pans, of weight dn, are connected by a weightless elastic 
string, of modulus A, which hangs symmetrically over a fixed rough horizontal 
cylinder of radius a. Initially the string is uniformly stretched throughout. 
If one of the scale-pans is gradually loaded, prove that, before the other 
moves, the natural length of the additional vertical portion of the string 


1+ne"" Tan 
1+na l+n- 


supporting the first is = log 
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29. <A heavy elastic string, of length 2a and modulus of elasticity 
equal to its weight, rests in equilibrium on a smooth parabola of latus 
rectum 4a. The axis of the parabola is vertical and the free end of the 
string is at the vertex which is the lowest point. Find the point on the 
parabola to which the upper end is attached, and shew that the tension 
there is W(./2—1), where W is the weight of the string. 


30. An elastic string, originally uniform and of length J, is fastened at 
two given points and is in equilibrium in the form of a portion of a circle 
under the action of a repulsive force tending from a given point in the 
circumference; find the law of force. 


31. A heavy elastic string, which is uniform when unstretched, is 
placed round a smooth circular cylinder whose axis is horizontal and is 
just not in contact with the lowest point of the cylinder; if 7’ be the 
tension at a point the radius to which is inclined at 6 to the vertical, then 
(7+h)2=A cos 6+ B, where A is the modulus of elasticity and A and 
B are constants depending on the weight of the string, the modulus of 
elasticity and the radius of the cylinder. 

If w be equal to the weight of a length of unstretched string equal in 
length to the radius of the cylinder and if it be also equal to the modulus 
of elasticity, shew that the tension 7; at the highest point is given by 
T? 9+/5 


EE on rar aa 


WU. 


32. <A heavy elastic string, uniform when unstretched, rests on the 
convex side of a smooth vertical circle, one end being fastened to the 
highest point of the circle. If in the position of equilibrium the whole 
length is equal to a quadrant of the circle, prove that the unstretched 
length equals a ,/2 log, (./2+1), where a is the radius of the circle, 2wa 
is the modulus of elasticity, and w is the weight of a unit length of 
unstretched string. 


33. An elastic string, uniform when unstretched, lies at rest in a 
smooth circular tube under the action of an attracting force, equal to 
p times the distance, tending to a point on the circumference of the tube 
just opposite to the middle point of the string. If the string when in 
equilibrium just occupies a semi-circle, shew that the greatest tension is 
VX (A+2upa*)—r, where A is the modulus of elasticity, a is the radius of 
the tube, and p the mass of unit length of unstretched string. 


34. <A heavy elastic string, of natural length 7, hangs from a fixed 
point in a state of equilibrium, and its total extension is pl. The string is 
now enclosed in a smooth fixed helical tube, the tangent to which at any 
point makes a constant angle a with the horizontal. The highest point of 
the string is attached to the tube, and the string takes up its position of 
equilibrium. Shew that the total extension is now plsina 
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35. A uniform string in one plane is in equilibrium under the action 


of a central force; shew that the latter varies as — 


ad (1 
dr 3) : 
What is the kinetic analogue ? 
If the string be elastic, shew that, in order that the string may assume 


a given form, the central force must vary as & (<+ =) , Where a is a 


ar\p  p 
constant for every point of the same string. 

36. Over a fixed sphere, of radius a, there rests horizontally a heavy 
elastic ring of natural radius c. Shew that, in its equilibrium position, the 
angle 2a which a diameter of the ring subtends at the centre of the 
sin a—sin 8 

sin B 
the weight of the ring is equal to the modulus of elasticity. 

If the sphere be slightly rough (coefficient of friction ), shew that, 
before equilibrium is broken, the ring can be lowered till the angle 2a 
sin a—sin§ 
sin 8 - sin? a’ 


sphere is given by tana=2rk » where c=a sin f, and & times 


is increased, approximately, by 2u 


37. <A rough surface of revolution is fixed with its axis vertical ; an 
endless elastic string rests on it lying in a horizontal plane and being 
_uniformly stretched. If the string be on the point of slipping up 
wherever it is placed, find the equation of the generating curve of 


the surface and shew that it reduces to x—py=a(1+y?) log , where ) is 


the modulus of elasticity and p is the coefficient of friction, 27dp is the 
weight and 2:7ra@ the natural length of the string, and the y-axis is the axis 
of revolution. 

88. An endless slightly extensible strap is stretched over two equal 
pulleys; shew that the maximum couple which the strap can exert on 
either pulley is 

2a (c+ ra) 
2a 4 
ecoth = += 
2B 


where a is the radius of either pulley, ¢ the distance of their centres, p the 
coefficient of friction, and 7’ the tension with which the strap is put on. 


39. If a bicycle tyre be regarded as a thin elastic band, stretched 
within a smooth groove of depth @ in a rim whose outer radius is a, 
shew that the work required to remove the tyre from the rim is 


2 j 
Sat (sin p-$ cos #) {(- $) 008 6-+in - = 
where J is the unstretched length of the band, ) is its coefficient of 


elasticity, cos g==* and the breadth of the wheel is neglected, 


CHAPTER XIV 
ATTRACTIONS AND POTENTIAL 


276. THE law of attraction between particles of matter, 
known as the Newtonian Law of Gravitation, is as follows: Hvery 
particle of matter attracts every other particle of matter with a 
force which varies directly as the product of the masses of the 
particles and inversely as the square of the distance between them. 

Hence the attraction between two particles, of m, and m, 


grammes, placed at a distance of x centimetres is y —— dynes, 


where y is a constant whose value will be found in a later 
article. This quantity y is called the Constant of Attraction. 

At the present stage of the Student’s reading the above law 
must be looked upon as an hypothesis, and no proof can be given 
here. But he may assume that this law is found to hold good 
throughout the Universe, and that it is sufficient to account for 
the motion of the heavenly bodies. The verification of its truth 
is obtained from Dynamical considerations. 

We shall have a few examples in which some other law of 
attraction, besides that of the inverse square, is assumed, but 
these assumptions do not correspond to any such attractions as 
we meet with in the physical universe. 


277. To find the attraction of a thin uniform rod AB upon 
an eaternal point P. 

Draw PN, (=p), perpen- 
dicular to the rod. Let Q 
be any point of the rod such 
that NQ=a and Z NPQ=6, 
and let QR be an element 
ba. 


If k be the cross section 
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and p the density of the rod, the attraction of the element QR 
on a unit of mass at P 

‘7 PQ ~ p aoa pn 
since «=p tan 6 and hence a= psec? 0.80. 


The direction of this attraction ultimately, when QR is very 
small, is in the direction PQ. 


Its components along and perpendicular to PV are ykep cos 0.68 
| P 


er ykp sin 0.80 


Hence, if X and Y are the component attractions of the 
whole rod along and perpendicular to PN, andif zNPA=a 
and ZNPB=8, we have 


x-[" ykp cos Od@ _ ykp 


: B wkpo,. ; 
sinO| =2Prs — sin a]...(1), 
a [sin @ |! = 22 sin 8 sin a...) 


and 
® ykp sin 0d0 vel i: ykp 
COS Gl = cosa — Cos 61 (2). 
Pp P el oy Rae) 


If R be the resultant attraction inclined at ¢ to PIV, then 


R=VX?+ ya ve V/(sin 8 — sin a)? + (cos a — cos BY 


= 12 VE=B eos (B= 4) = 2 sin BS 
LD AGU Ane anes (3), 
cos a—cos B a+, 
ond oes x Wenpr—sina 6)? 
so that o¢= uae (500 MACAO ROCCE EO REBT (4), 


and hence the direction of the resultant attraction bisects the 
angle APB. 

Cor. if the rod AB be infinite in length, then a = — 90° and 
B=90*. 

Hence R= ae , so that the attraction of an infinite rod on 


an external point varies inversely as the distance of the point 
from the rod. 
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278. If in the result (8) of the previous article we put p=0, 
ae. take P on the surface of the rod, we have infinity as the 
result. This is clearly impossible. The reason for the apparent 
failure of our analysis is that in our working we assumed each 
element of the cross section at Q to be at the same distance from 
P. Now if P be on the bar, the distances from P of points of 
the cross section through P vary from zero to the diameter of 
the bar and hence cannot be taken to be equal. 

This case is further considered in Ex. 2 of Art. 285. 


279. To shew that the attraction of arod AB at an external 
point P is the same as that 
of the arc of a circle, of 
like material, with centre P 
and of radius equal to the 
perpendicular from P on 
AB, which 1s intercepted by 
the lines PA and PB. 

QR being an element of 
the rod, let QR’ be the corresponding element of the circular are. 

Then attraction of Q’R’ at P a QR . QR 

attraction of QR at P PQ?’ PY 
_VR PQ? QR Vs 
= ORM N MOS -OR 
where QS is perpendicular to PR, 


-50 - COS SQR. sec? 0 = 57.08 8 sect = 1. 


. sec? 0, 


Hence the attractions of corresponding elements of the arc 
and rod are the same and in the same direction. 


The resultant attractions must thus be the same in the two 
cases. 


280. Attraction of a uniform 
thin rectangular plate upon a 
unit mass situated on a perpen- 
dicular to the plate through its 
centre. 

Let ABCD be the plate, of 
thickness & and density p; let 
AB=2a, AD=2b, and OP=h, 
where P is the attracted unit 
mass. 
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If UV be a section of the plate parallel to 4B at a distance x from 0, 
whose breadth is 52, its attraction on P by Art. 277, if S be the midds 
point of UV, 


" 2ykp . 8x Hs VPU _ 2yph. ba a 
PS oe ~ NA a Vi2+ 0 +02” 


and acts in the direction PS. 
Hence the total attraction XY along PO 


-{" Qypk.da a % h 
Vet NR+e+a Ve par 


, 7. a | b dx 
"* 4ypkah Jo (+02)JVR+e+a2 
Put «=f tan 6, so that the limits for 6 are zero and 


tant2, te. sin} =e 
V+) 


xX 1 i /bF+n2 cos 6 dé 


"* dypkah hh Vi? +a? — a? sin? 6 


P Sint b 
- _, asin 6 Veta 1, ab 
= —/ sin ——— = sin ~ 2 ——____——____ 
ah Vi? +210 ah NV (12 +a?) (72 + 62) 
MO ab 
Peet = sin) , where J is the mass of the plate. 
ab ' Wtpaiy (A2-+ 0?) 


EXAMPLES 


1. A triangular framework of three rods, of uniform mass per unit of 
length, attracts according to the law of Nature; shew that a particle will 
be in equilibrium under their attraction if placed at the in-centre of the 
triangle. 

[Use the theorem of Art. 279.] 


2. Shew that the attraction of a ey gi rod AB on a unit mass at P, 


il 
in the direction parallel to AB, varies as =— 2 epi ae 


3. Two straight wires, of length 7 and /’ and of masses m and mv’, are 
placed so that they are in the same straight line and the distance between 
the ends next one eg is ce; shew that the force of attraction between 

(1+) (2'+¢) 
the two wires is py ade a TEES oe ee 

4, Shew that the attraction of a thin uniform straight bar, of line 
density o and length J, on another uniform thin straight bar, of line 
density o’ and length /’, placed parallel to it and symmetrically with respect 


to it at a distance 4, is Va W(T+0)? + 42 = V(0— 02+ 41}. 


Explain the meaning of this expression when A is zero, 
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5, Two thin straight uniform rods, AB and OD, are pivoted together 
at their middle points. Shew that the attraction between them reduces 
to a couple of moment 2ymm’(AC'~ BC) cosec a, where m and m’ are their 
line densities and a is the angle between them. 


6. Two uniform non-intersecting straight bars, of infinite length and 
of line densities o and o’, attract according to the Newtonian law. Shew 
that the resultant force between the bars is 2yaao’ cosec a, where a is the 
angle between the bars. ¥ 

[Let 00’, =c, be the shortest distance between the bars; then, by 
symmetry, the resultant force is along OO’. Let P be any point on the 
first bar such that OP=6, and p the perpendicular from P on the second 
bar, so that p?=c?+&*sin?a, The attraction at P of the second bar, by 


Art. 277, Cor., = ne , and the resultant of this along 00’= ae: 
: +o 2yo'c 
Hence the whole attraction = | Dae FPS odé=etc.] 


281. To find the attraction of a uniform circuiar plate, of 
radius a and small thick- 
ness k, upon a powt P Pp 
which ts onthe aais of the iN 
plate at a distance p from 4 
ats centre. ames 
Consider the portion 
of the plate included be- 
tween two concentric cir- 
cles of radu # and w+ da. 
The attraction of any 
point Q of it upon a unit 
mass at P is along the line PQ, and its component in the 
direction PO 


mass of the element at Q 


EY 6 eee 0, 0 PO 


Py 
_,, mass of the element at Q p 
PO ahs 


The same is true for each point of the elementary area. 
Hence the resultant attraction of this elementary area 


27xz.d2.kp ° vbx 
= =p = Sapp aa 


where p is the density of the plate per unit of area. 
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The attraction of the whole plate therefore 


EASE, | Be hes ates oa 7 
TyKkpp é (a + pt mykpp | - (a? ea | 

I 1 
Ns ie a larsh Cod ee rig Vea? ey 


Tf a be the angle that any radius OA of the plate subtends 
at P, then 


cos a= ie L 
PA Va? + p?? 


and the resultant attraction of the plate, which is clearly in the 
direction PO, 


= 2mykp [1 — cos a]. 


Cor. Let the radius a of the plate become infinite, and 
hence the angle a equal to 90°; the resultant attraction then 
is 2rykp, which is independent of p, the Sve of the attracted 
point from the plate. 

Hence the attraction of an infinite thin plate upon a 
point P, situated at a finite distance from the plate, is inde- 
pendent of the distance of P and is:equal to 2my x mass of the 
plate per unit of area. 


282. Change in the attraction of a thin attracting surface on 
a unit mass as the latter crosses the surface normally from one 
side to the other. 

Let P and P’ be two points, on opposite sides of, and 
indefinitely close to, the surface, so that PP’ is 
normal to the surface. 

Round PP’ as axis describe on the surface 
a small circle of area A, and let the rest of the 
plate be called B. 

Then 

Attraction at P = attraction of A at P to- 

gether with the attraction of Bat P ...(1), 


and 
Attraction at P’ = attraction of A at P’ together with the 
UL UPACUIOUE ON na thle earner eteet omacd «sacs. (2). 


Now P and FP’ being indefinitely close together, the attrac- 
tion of B at P =the attraction of B at P’ in the limit. 
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Also A is to P as far as its attraction is concerned as an 
infinite plate is to a point at a finite distance. 

Hence, by the corollary to the last article, the attraction of 
A at P = 2aypk, and the attraction of A at P’ = —2ypk. 

Hence, from (1) and (2) by subtraction, 


Attraction at P — attraction at P’ = 4arypk. 


Thus the change in the attraction on the unit mass as it 
passes normally from a position indefinitely close to the attracting 
surface on one side to a position indefinitely close on the other 
side is 4zrypk, and therefore depends only on the thickness and 
density of the plate at the point of crossing. 


283. To shew that the component attraction in a direction 
normal to its plane of a unt- 
form plane lamina, of any 
shape, at any point Pis ymo, 
where m ws the mass per unit 
area of the lamina, and w 
as the solid angle subtended 
at P by the lamina. 

Let QR beany verysmall 
element of the lamina which 
subtends an angle dw at P, 
and let PQ or PR be r. 

Then, in the limit, the 


area RQ 
EO 
Draw PM perpendicular to the lamina, and QN perpen- 
dicular to PR, so that 


attraction of this element on P=ym. 


ZRQN=90°- ZQRN= ZRPM=6@, 
The attraction of QR on P resolved along PM 


area RQ .cos @ area QN 
. mee gen = yee 


Hence the resultant attraction on P in the direction normal 


to the lamina = 2ym.8@ =ymo, where is the whole solid 
angle subtended by the lamina at P. 
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284. All frustra of a uniform cone, of the same thickness 
and with their plane faces parallel to the base of the cone, exert 
equal attractions at the vertex of the cone. 

Let AB and CD be two sections of the cone, of the same 
small thickness ¢, which 
are parallel to the base of 
the cone. 

Let any cone, of ver- 
tex P, and very small 
vertical angle at P cut 
these sections in the very 
small curves QR and QR’. 

Since QR and Q’R’ 
are similar curves, their areas, and hence also their masses since 
they are of equal thickness, are proportional to the squares of 
their distances from the vertex. 


es attractionof QR at-P area QR | area Q’R’ 
attraction of QR’ at P  PQ@ ~ PQ? 


_ areaQR PQ? PQ PQ” 

area OR PQ PQ? PG 

Since the attractions of corresponding elements QR and QR, 

are equal, the attractions of the whole areas AB and CD are 
the same both in magnitude and direction. 

Hence, by summation, the attractions of any two frustra of 


the same finite thickness are the same both in magnitude and 
direction. 


SG 


285. Ex. 1. Find the attraction of a uniform solid right circular 
cone, of height h and vertical angle 2a, at the centre O of its plane base. 
The plane section at a height x above the base subtends an angle 28 
at O, where 
£ £ COS a 


COS OS 
B Net+(h—a)tan?a N2?—Qhe sin?a+/* sin? a 


The attraction of this section of thickness dx 


x2 cosa 
=2 8a E = = | by Art. 281. 
ste A! @? —Qhax sin? a+h? sin? a ae 


Hence the attraction of the whole cone 


=). [-b- % COS a Jae 
mens J (e—h sin? a)? + 2? sin? a cos? a 
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On putting y=x7—h sin? a, this 


h cos? h sin? 
=2ny | % ha - sale Z ze Je 
—hsin®a Vy2+/2 sin? a cos® a 


=2ryp [y —cos aN y?+h? sin? a cos? a 
heos?a 


—hsin? a cos a log (y+s/7? +1? sin? a cos? 2) | ae 
; : c cos a+cos? a 
=2rryph sin a} sin a+cos a—sin a cos a log : 


sin a—sin?a 


Ex. 2. The law of attraction being that of the inverse distance, find the 
attraction of a uniform circular disc on an external point in its own plane. 

Deduce the attraction of an infinite circular cylinder, attracting according 
to the law of Nature. 

Let a be the radius, p 
the density and & the thick- 
ness of the disc, and ¢ the 
distance of the given point 
P from the centre 0. Let 
6 be the, angle any radius 
vector through P makes 
with OP. 

Then the total attrac- 
tion of the disc 


= i | y: Been cos 6, 


the limits of r being PQ, and PQs, 


ie. ecos @—Na?—csin?@ and ccos 6+Va%—¢ sin? 6, 


and those of 6 being zero and sin~1 =. 


Hence the attraction =4ykp | Va@—c sin? @.cos 6d 


Tv 
4ykpa? f 2 : . c 
fee pare fe cos* ddd, if csin d=asin d. 


The attraction therefore eee y a so 
c Distance from the centre’ 
that P is attracted as it would be if the whole mass of the disc were 
collected at its centre. 
Next, let the circle be the normal cross section of an infinite cylinder. 
The attraction of the filament of infinite length through 2 perpendicular 


to the plane of the paper is, by Art. 277, Cor., equal to =a or. p 
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in the direction PR. The attraction of the infinite cylinder is thus the 
same as that of the above disc, if for 4 we put 2, and so = 2n-ypa* , 
c 


If P be actually on the surface of the cylinder, so that c=a, this 
attraction becomes 2rypa. We hence have the attraction of a thin rod 
on a point upon its surface [cf. Art. 278]. 

If P be inside the cylinder, the attraction on it =2 x {{2ypdrd0.cos 0, 
the limits for » being zero to c cos 0+ Va?—c2 sin? 6 and for 6 from 0 to z. 

This easily gives 27ype as the attraction at P. 


EXAMPLES 


1. Shew that the attraction of a uniform cylinder of height A, radius a, 
and density p, at a point on its axis at a distance c from its end and out- 
side it, is Qaryp [h-Na?+(c+hP+NVar+c]. 


2. Shew that the attraction of a spherical segment on a unit particle 


at its vertex is 2aryph Ba ae av ab and that on a unit particle at the 


centre of its base is 3a a aa sg 80? — Bah +h? -— ne (2a — h)?}, where a is the 


radius and p the density of the sphere and A is the height of the segment. 


3. Prove that a solid uniform hemisphere, of radius a, exerts no 
resultant attraction at a point on its axis at a distance c from the centre 
given by the aes 12c* — 8a’c + 3a*=0, 

Shew that c= - ~ approximately. 

4, A right circular cone, of uniform density p, has its axis vertical and 
vertex upwards. Shew that its attraction at a point P on the axis, at a 
distance c above the vertex, is 
a cosB—cosa . a B 
2m ypc Sin acos a eae —sin a log (tan 3 cot 5) , 
where 2a is the vertical angle of the cone and a—f the angle which the 
radius of its base subtends at P. 


5. <A frustum of a uniform thin hollow cone attracts a particle placed 


ued : R . 
at the vertex; shew that the attraction is 2ryo sin a cos a log Ae where & 


and 7 are the radii of the circular ends, a is the semivertical angle of the 
cone, and o is the superficial density of the cone. 


6. A homogeneous right circular cylinder is of infinite length in one 
direction, and at the other end the section is perpendicular to the generators ; 
prove that the attraction of the cylinder on a particle at the centre of 


this end is ay , where df is the mass of the cylinder per unit of length. 
@ 
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7, Avertical solid cylinder of height a, radius r, and density p, bounded 
by plane ends perpendicular to its axis, is divided by a plane through the 
axis into two parts. Shew that the horizontal attraction of one part on a 


24 gt 
particle at the centre of the base is 2yap log Ee te , and find the 


angle the resultant attraction makes with the axis. 


8. A homogeneous prism, infinite in length, whose cross section is an 
equilateral triangle ABC attracts a particle at A; shew that the resultant 


attraction is a where J is the mass of a unit length of the prism and 
a is the length of a side of the triangle. 


9. Shew that the attraction of a thin elliptic disc, of uniform thick- 
ness & and uniform density p, at the focus is 2m7ykp ‘a a where 


2a and 26 are its semi-axes. 


[The attraction required = | | IES cos 6, the limits being zero to 
l 


1—ecos 6 
quantity log r, when 7 is zero. To avoid this, take any circle, of radius 4, 
[<a(1—e)] surrounding the focus. The resultant attraction of this circle 
is zero by symmetry. Evaluate the above integral between limits A and 


for r, and from zero to 2m for 6. We thus introduce the infinite 


Tore for 7, and zero and 27 for 6.] 


10. An elliptic disc, of mass UY and semi-axes a and 3, attracts according 


to the law ; shew that its component attractions at an internal 


eed ator 
distance 
point (#, y) in directions parallel to the axes are 


QM «x QM y 
aoa or and Pema 

Deduce that in the case of an infinite homogeneous elliptic cylinder of 
density p, which attracts according to the law of Nature, the components 


4ympab ax 4rypab ¥ é : 
are ee eee and Tab Oe where @ and 6 are the semi-axes of its 


cross section. 


ll. Shew that the attraction of a circular disc of radius a, whose 
law of attraction is 
p , Mu , Myc , 
(distance)?” 18 e(ct— a?) re CEE according as ¢ 2 a, 


where JM is the mass of the disc and c the distance from the centre of the 
attracted point which is in the plane of the disc. 


12. Find the attraction of a lamina in the shape of a uniform circular 
annulus on an external point in its plane, the law of attraction being that 
of the inverse seventh power of the distance. 
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286. Attraction of a thin uniform spherical shell on an 
external or internal point P. 

Let a be the radius of the spherical shell, & and p its 
thickness and density, 
and c the distance of P 
from its centre 0. 

If Q be any point 
of the shell, QN the 
perpendicular on OP, 
and 0@= Z POQ, then all 
the points on a circle 
with NVQ as radius are 
at equal distances from P, and the attraction of each on P 
cos 
POS 

Hence the resultant attraction of the portion of the shell 
generated by the arc a.60 


resolved along PO « 


a6@. 27a sin oe 


=rykp ee re OS d. 
Now R?=a?+ c?— 2ac cos 8, 
so that h.dsR=acsin d. 60. 
Hence the attraction of this elementary portion 
Af -& COSh,., |, & (R+0—a 


First, let P be outside the shell so that c>a. If we integrate 
the quantity thus found for values of R between PA and PB, 
ae. between (c—a) and (c +a), we have the resultant attraction 
of the whole shell. 


dh 


- c+a 
.. resultant attraction = | Typ. 
c-a 


Cc Te 
a ce — q? cta 
= 7ykp z E as | 


c-a 


a 
Bate | (e+a)-(—a)- cra o-@ 
Amykpa? Mass of the shell 
Get ma a COP aS a 
and is thus the same as it would be if the whole mass of the 
shell were concentrated at O. 


Sai G= | 
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Secondly, let P be inside the shell as at P,, so that ¢ <a. 
The limits of the integration are now P,A and P,B, v.e. a—c 
and a+c. 

Hence the resultant attraction 


_ mykpa ate R24 ¢2_ q? _ mykpa al 
= (— aR = TP) RR + 


a-ec 


_ wykpa ye CaCO a, 
acre Jaro (a Csr aees ee : 

Hence a uniform thin spherical shell attracts an external 
point just as it would if its whole mass were collected at its 
centre, whilst its attraction on an internal point is zero. 


287. Attraction of a uniform solid sphere at an external or 
internal pont. 

Conceive the sphere as made up of an infinite number of 
concentric shells, each of 
indefinitely small thick- 
ness. 

If P be outside the 
sphere, it is outside each 
of these shells, and hence 
the attraction of each 
shell on a unit mass at P 

Mass of the shell 
‘ OP? : 
Hence the total attraction at P 


Sum of the masses of the shells 
‘ OP? 


Mass of the whole sphere 
; OP? : 


and is therefore the same as it would be if the whole mass of 
the sphere were concentrated at its centre QO. 

If the point be within the substance of the sphere as at P,, 
then for all the shells of a radius greater than OP,, P, is an 
internal point and hence, by Art. 286, the attraction of all such 
shells is zero. We need only therefore consider shells of a 
radius y which is less than OP,, we. 
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For any such shell P, is an external point and its attraction 


Mass of the shell Ary? dy . 
at P, SYS oy eprernks Uae p 


tegrate this for values of y from zero to c. 
Hence the resultant attraction at P, 


A4myp [° 4 
- ware [ Pdy = 5 Type. 


Hence for a point inside the sphere the attraction varies 
directly as the distance of the attracted point from the centre. 


,» and we must in- 


288. Attraction of a spherical shell. Geometrical Proof. 

Let P be an external 
point and Q its inverse, so 
that CQ. CP = CA?=a?. 

Through @ as vertex 
draw a very slender cone 
to cut the sphere in very 
small areas RS and R’S’. 


Since 

CP CQ=jat=CR 
_ OR 
SORT OP* 


so that the triangles CQR, CRP are similar. 
So also the triangles CQR’, CR’P are similar. 


QR OR OR’ QR’ 


Hence RP CP GP RP Gy 
and ZCPR=ZCRQ=Z0URQ=2CPR. «...1..:. (2). 
Thus 
Attraction of RS at P _ area RS | area R’S’ 
Attraction of RS’ at P =—RP? ~~ RP? 
area RS R’P? 


~ area RS’ RP?" 
Draw RN, R’N’ perpendicular to SQS’. 
Then area RS=cross area RN x sec NRS 
= cross area RN x sec CRQ, 
since CR, RQ are respectively perpendicular to RS and RN. 
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So area R’S’ = cross area R’N’ x sec CR’Q. 


area RS _ crossarea RN Qh? 
area R’S’ cross area k’N’ Qh’?’ 


Hence 


Attraction of RS at P QR? R’P? 

Attraction of R’S’ at P- QR? RP? 

Thus the attraction of these elementary areas at P are 
equal and, by (2), they are equally inclined to CP; hence their 
resultant is along CP. 

Also, if &@ be the solid angle of the slender cone at Q and 
p be the mass of the shell per unit of area, then, 


=1, by equation (1). 


component along PC of the attraction of RS 


area RS area RS x cos CR 
So) appre as CPR =yp: ee ee 
area RS.cos NRS _ area RN _ QR?. S 
ls PR PS Pie Oe Ts 


a? 
= YP ° nO) 5 CP? . 
Hence the total attraction of the shell 


a ypa? ypa? __ Mass of the shell 
CP:— Op 2° = Gr M1 ——_ aps 

Since the attraction of RS and R’S’ are equal, it follows 
that the portion of the shell to the right of the inverse point Q, 
and the part to the left of it, attract P equally. 

Also the plane through Q perpendicular to CA contains all 
the points of contact of tangents to the shell drawn from P, ze, 
it is the polar plane of P. Hence the polar plane of P divides 
the shell into two parts whose attractions at P are equal. 

Secondly, consider the attraction at Q. Then 


= iyp. dw. 


Attraction of R’'S’ atQ ss QR? QR”? QR?” QR? — 
Hence the resultant attraction of RS and R’S’ at Q is zero. 
So for all such slender cones. Therefore the attraction of the 
whole shell on Q is zero. 
Also the part of the shell to the right of a plane through Q 
perpendicular to C'A and the part to the left attract Q equally. 
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289. Value of gravity on the top of a tableland of height 
x above the Karth’s surface. 


If a be the radius of the Earth and g the attraction due to 
gravity at its surface, then the value of pean at a height 


above the surface = e ae crys where g=—, and hence this value 


a? 2x 
Figen ! E 2 ips is small. 


If o be the density of the material of the tableland (assumed 
to be homogeneous), its attraction at a point close to its surface 
is 2myaxo, by Art. 281. 

Now, if p be the mean density of the Earth, 


$a’. p _ 4arypa 
aa ae 
Lo 


Hence the attraction of the tableland = : 6 g. 


The total attraction, g’, at the top of the tableland thus 


Ba een: o. +o apI-9 a Ola 


If we assume, as an approximation, that the mean density o 
of the rocks near the Earth’s surface is about one-half that of 
the mean density p of the whole Earth, this gives 


T= 


290. Value of the constant of gravitation. 

By the use of the proposition of Art. 287, and the known 
value of the acceleration due to gravity at the Earth’s surface, 
we can obtain an approximate value for the constant of 
gravitation. 

For, if # be the mass of the Earth and # its radius in any 
system of units, its attraction on a unit mass at the surface 


EL 
Hence alt iy 77 el): 
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Centimetre-Gramme-Second Units. 
In this system / = 47F? x mean density, 


and R=637 x 108 cms. 


Now the mean density of the Earth, according to the most 
recent determination by C. V. Boys, is 5°527. 


Hence (1) gives 


981=y.40R x 5527 =. ge x 637 x 108 x 5527, 


Hence y=6'66 x 10-%, 2.e. the force of attraction between 
two concentrated masses, each equal to one gramme, placed at 
a distance of one centimetre is 6°66 x 10~* dynes. 

It is easily seen that the force of attraction between two 
concentrated masses each equal to about 3877 grammes, placed 
ata distance of one centimetre, is one dyne. 


Ft.-Lb.-Sec. Units. 

As a rough approximation, taking the Earth to be a sphere 
of 4000 miles radius, (1) gives 

822=y. = x 4000 x 5280 x 5527 x 624, 
since the mean density of the Earth is 5527 times that of 
water, ze. is 5°527 x 624 lbs. per cubic foot. 

Hence y = 1:05 x 10~ nearly. 

The force of attraction between two uniform spheres, each 
of mass one pound, whose centres are one foot apart, is thus 
1:05 x 10 poundals approximately. 

Dimensions of y. If [f] denote the dimensions of y and 
[1], [Z], [7] the units of mass, length and time, then equation 
(1) gives 


[A (7}°=(0) wae 


 (]=(4P (ZPiry 


EXAMPLES 


1, The centre of a sphere of silver, of radius 5°5 cms. and sp. gr. 103, 
is distant 17 cms. from the centre of a sphere of gold, of radius 3 ems. and 
sp. gr. 197; shew that the attraction due to the two spheres is zero at a 
point between them distant 11 cms. from the centre of the silver sphere. 
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2. Draw a graph shewing the weight of a particle in its different 


positions as it is brought up from the centre of the Earth and taken to 
infinity. 


3. Shew that to bring any mass from the centre of the Earth, treated 
as homogeneous, to the surface requires half as much work as that required 
to remove it from the surface to infinity against the Earth’s attraction. 


4, If the Earth (supposed spherical) were covered by an ocean of 
uniform depth /, prove that the value of gravity at the bottom of the ocean 
would exceed that at the top by 4ryh(%p—oc) approximately, where o 
is the density of the ocean and p is the mean density of the Earth. 


5, If half the mass of the Earth were concentrated in an extremely 
thin uniform external crust, shew that at the centre of a circular gap in 
the crust the intensity of gravity would be less than its normal value by 
one-fourth. 


6. The density of a sphere varies as the depth below the surface ; 
shew that the resultant attraction is greatest at a depth equal to 4 of the 
radius, and that its value there is 4 of the value at the surface. 


7, Ifa sphere consist of concentric layers, of uniform density, shew 
that its attraction is the same at any point of its volume if the density at 
each point varies inversely as the distance from the centre 


8. Determine at external and internal points the attraction of a solid 
sphere of radius a, given that its density at a distance 7 from the centre 


cei Gy ¢ 
a 
9 


If the density of a solid sphere is a function of the distance from 
the centre, shew that its attraction begins to increase as we penetrate into 
the sphere, if the density at the surface is less than two-thirds of the 
mean density of the sphere. 


10. Shew that the attraction of a uniform thin hemispherical shell, 
of mass M and radius a, at a point on the diameter perpendicular to the 
plane of the rim of the shell and at a distance x from its centre, is 


yt [2 ae 
#1 yar) 
11. Find the attraction of a solid homogeneous hemisphere at a point O 
on the edge of tts plane base, 
Take O as the origin of coordinates; Ow as the line through the centre 
C of the base, Oz perpendicular to the base. Then using polar coordinates 
r, 0, p, the attraction Z along Oz 


dr .rdé.rsinddd 
= ff fe et cose, 


The limits for r are 0 to 2a cos ¢ sin 8, since the equation to the surface 
of the sphere is (v7—a@)?+y?+2=a%, de, 1?=2ua=2ar cos > sin 0. 
L. 8 11 
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The limits for 6 are zero to 3? and those for ¢ are — 2 to 3° 
Hence Z=yp | | 20008 4 sin* cos 6 dbdd = “2, 


The component attraction X towards the centre 


dr .rdé.rsinddp - 4, Irypa 
= ff fe rE cos g sin J pe 


[This result follows also because clearly the resultant attraction of the 
hemisphere along OC must be half that of the complete sphere.] 
By symmetry, the attraction along Oy vanishes. 


Hence the resultant attraction is “yee 447%, inclined at 
my 
tan-1!—to OC, 
wT 


12, Shew that at the southern base of a Ge hoe see of radius 
a and density p, the apparent latitude is diminished by 5 where o is 
the mean density and r the radius of the Earth. 


13, If the northern and southern hemispheres of the Earth had been 
of uniform densities p and o respectively, the mean density being as at 
present, prove that gravity at the equator would be greater than it is now 


in the ratio 
4 /p—o\?. 
J a (3) a 
and that the deviation of the plumb-line from the zenith at any point of 
the equator would be 
tan7} { p aE 
pto 
14, If a mountain, in the form of an enveloping cone of semivertical 


angle a, were added to a sphere of uniform density, then gravity at its 
summit would be 


1+ sin? a— cos? a 
2sina : 
where g is the value of gravity at all points of the surface of the sphere 
and the mountain is supposed to be of the same density as the sphere. 


15. Find ¢ there ts any law of attraction, in addition to that of the 
inverse square of the distance, by which the attraction of a thin uniform 
spherical shell would be zero at an internal point. 


Let the law of attraction be L) , So that, by Art. 286, we have given 
| ate R2 ue e—a? 


a-c 
for all values of c less than a. 


F(Rdk=Ol. ee (1), 
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Differentiating this equation with respect to c, we obtain 


ae (a+c) + Hen d= (°° I ap 


a+ec a-ec a-c 
Again, differentiating (1) with respect to a, we have 
c Oe ee ALOT (ke) 
meen e hs are a ama |°** 2 aR, 
Eliminating the integral from these two equations, we obtain 
Ff (at+c)=f (a—e). 


This relation is true for all values of a and for all values of c less than a. 
It follows that f(r) is the same for all values of 7, ze. that f(r) is constant 


=A (say). 
Hence the only law of force admissible 
ce) ages 
gt 73" 


16. Find tf there is any other law of attraction, in addition to that of 
the inverse square of the distance, by which the attraction of a thin uniform 
shell of radius a would be the same at all external points as if its mass were 
collected at cts centre. 


Let the law of attraction be a so that, by Art. 286, we have given 


F = 
mykp §, es feed (BR) dR=4rykpa*. aS Oh 
+a R2 
and hence = All ee a a Se ee Uae at CAO een eee (1). 
c-a 


This is to be true for all values of a and all values of ¢ greater than a. 
Differentiate with respect to a, and we have 


1 (cto f?+¢c?—a? 


ai Saee f(R) dR 
£(B) 
— -20 [Fy ar) =o. 
ca ae ee oe jo ee le 


Differentiate this with respect to c and a pea ah thus we obtain 


ee Lero, ie pe— 2) | 420 | Ht 4 pee rem) |e of Ee aR, 


+ (c—a) yore) ie a) oo 
eo 2) SA ie | +20 ie ca eae ele se 


% (e+@) _ f(e- ae - 
1 Game (al? for al} 
values of a and for all values of ¢ greater than a. 


Hence, on elimination of the integral, 


li—2 
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Hence i A must be constant. .*. f(r)=Ar+B, where A and B are 


; B 
arbitrary constants; hence the law of force required = Ar+ 7a 


Thus the only possible laws are those of the direct distance, and inverse 
square, or a combination of them. 


THE POTENTIAL. 


291. The potential at a point P of an attracting mass M is 
the work done on a unit 
mass as it moves from an 
infinite distance, by any 
path, curved or straight, 
to the point P. 

Consider any elemen- 
tary portion, m, of the 
attracting mass at O 
and let P,P, be any 
elementary arc of the path of the particle, where 


OP,=R and OP,=R+ dR. 
Draw P,N perpendicular to OP,. Then, in the limit, 
ON =OP,=f + oR. 
“. P,N=OP,- ON =R-(R+5R)=—5R. 


from infinity 
NjPi 
Ps 


ce) cB P 


Hence the work done by the attraction of m as the unit 
mass moves from P, to P, 


=7-opy Pi =r (- BR) 


Hence the whole work done by this attraction as the unit 
mass moves from infinity to P, where OP is r, 


~J.(-3p) aR Pel, 


ih al ym 
yi Eas er ° 
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A similar result is true for elements m,, m,, ... of the 
attracting mass at 0,, Os, .... 

Hence the total work done by the 
whole attracting mass 


ym, ym, ym, 
PO* Po,* Po,t™ 


=| dm 
r 


Thus the potential of a mass M at any point P is obtained 
as follows; Let dm be any element of M whose distance from P 


is r, then the potential at P =¥ [5 an , where the integral is taken 


throughout the attracting mass. 
This quantity is usually denoted by V. 


292. If V be the potential of an attracting mass at any 
point P, whose coordinates 
are @, y, Z, we can shew that 
ay is the component attrac- 
da 
tion at P parallel to the axis 
of 2 in the direction of # 
increasing, and similarly for 


dV q dV 
dy an ae . 
For let dm be an element 
of the attracting mass at the % 
point Q, whose coordinates are @’, y’, 2’. Then, by the definition 


of the preceding article, 


dm dm 
Be ee eer G vas 
aV dm 
ae ee ee ea) 
dex Ne a + (yy + (2-2) 


=-1| Boe BO. a — pion Bete esends.s (1), 


where @ is the inclination of QP to the axis of a, 
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Now the attraction of the element dm on P is y. ae 
along PQ, and hence the resolved part of this attraction along 
the negative direction of the axis of a =y¥ ie cos 0. 


Hence the attraction of the whole mass resolved parallel to 
Pies are ; dm 
the positive direction of the axis of 7 =—¥y i PQ cos 8. 


Therefore, from (1), it follows that 
OME 
dx 


the axis of a in the direction of a increasing. 


the resultant attraction of the whole mass parallel to 


dV : ' 
—— are the resultant attractions in the 


dz 
directions of the axes of y and z, 


Similarly oe and 


293. From the preceding articles we thus see that we may 
obtain the potential at any point by finding the value of the 


integral y | oe taken throughout the mass of the body, or, if it 


be more convenient, we can find it from the property that its 
differential coefficients with respect to a, y, z are equal to the 
resultant forces in the directions of these coordinates. 

Also if V be first found we can easily obtain the component 
forces by differentiation. 


294. If 5s be an element of a line drawn from P in any 
direction, whose projections on the axis of a, y, z are dz, dy, and 
6z, and whose direction cosines are therefore 

ba }y oz 
a. 5 Se and Se ? 
then the resultant force along the element 8s 


_@ dx, dV dy, dVdz_av 
dx'ds dyds dzds_ ds’ 


If this element 5s be PP’, this expresses the fact that the 
force in the direction PP’ 


agi Potential at P’ — Potential at P 
le — PP’ e 
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295. From the preceding article it follows that if the 
position of P be given by the usual polar coordinates r, 0, ¢, 
the resultant attractions are 


ce in the direction of 7, 


= _ perpendicular to r in the plane of 6, 


it 


abd rsin @ 


oo perpendicular to the plane of 6. 
296. When the attracted point P is inside the attracted 
mass, in which case some of the values of r are zero, it seems at 


first sight as if the value of the potential f= might be 
infinite. 
But it can easily be shewn that this is not so. For take P 


as the origin of polar coordinates (7, 0, and @) in three dimen- 
sions, in which case 5m = 6r.rd@.rsin 0d¢. p. 


Hence the potential V =v | i | p.rsin Odrdé@dd, and hence 


is finite even if r be zero for some of the elements. 
dV 


pale, dm 
Similarly, by (1) of Art. 292, Fiera io cos QPa 


=-y|/ po, cos sin g=—y|{[osint cosddrdédd¢, 


and hence no element of it becomes infinite even if r be zero. 

The potential and components of attraction therefore are 
continuous functions, if every element of the attracting mass is 
of finite volume density. 

But the same will not be true of the second differential 
coefficients of the potential. For differentiating the expression 
of Art. 292 with respect to #, we have 

Vv 1 a — a) 
a7] [pq 8 ae | 

Taking the attracted point (a, y, 2) as the origin as above, 
and substituting in polar coordinates, this gives 


nT Odrdbdd. 


Here the quantity under the integral sign is infinite, when 
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r vanishes, t.e. for some values of r when the attracted point is 
inside the attracting mass. 

Hence the second differential coefficient is not continuous as 
we pass from outside to inside the attracting mass. 

The above results will not necessarily hold for other laws of 
attraction than that of Nature. For instance, if the law were 
that of the inverse cube of the distance, the above integral for 


dV 


—— would have an r in its denominator, and so some of its 


da 


elements would become infinite if the attracted particle were 
within the attracting mass. 


297. Potential for laws of attraction other than that of the 
inverse square. 


If the law of attraction be y. ( a the potential of a 


stance)”’ 
mass m at a distance 7, as in Art. 291, 


r 
ere heen tel gesieg 
Hence the potential of the whole mass M = aS oe : 
This holds so long as n is positive and greater than unity. 
If the law be that of the inverse distance, ze. if m= 1, the 
potential = iL eux +) dk =— ym EE Ry” = C— ym log r, 


where ( is an infinite constant. 
Also the potential of the whole attracting mass 


=Q- 7 | log ram, 


where C;, is also an infinite constant. 


298. Potential of a thin uniform rod at any external point. 
With the figure and notation of Art. 277, the potential of the 
rod AB at P 


a [=e =e sec? 0d@ 
PQ fe ee SeCIG 
=1kp [" see ad0 = k ln tan Fe, 
Si yy P s G 4 
TP 
tan G + ma 


tan (F+5 
4 ) 


B 


= ykp log 
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mr T Oo a PAD 
Now ZPAB= 9 +a, so that tan @ + 5) = tan ee 
Also 2PBA = > — 8, so that 
oes \) Tr £8 PBA 
tan (7 + 5) = cot (7 - 5 )= cot 5° 
Hence the potential at P 


= ykp log | cot a ot | , 


If AB=a, AP=n,, and BP=r,, then, by the ordinary 
formulae in Trigonometry, 
PAB EBA if s (s— 1.) s(s— 1%) 


pune ee Coz) 6H 8) V G=7,) 6-2) 


Cor. 1. It follows that the potential is constant for all 
points for which r,+ 7, is constant, ze. for all points which lie 
on an ellipse whose foci are A and B. 

Hence, in the case of a thin rod AB, the equi-potential 
curves are ellipses whose foci are A and B. 

Cor. 2. If the rod be of infinite length in both directions, 
the potential V 


I dae _ ahi 
aa 2 |r i ea aehE Qnyke i 
te 0 Vp? + 2 
= 2ykp {a+ Verp | 


=C— 2ykp log p, 
where C is an infinite constant. 
This result may also be obtained from the result of Art. 277, 
Qykp 


Cor.; for ae = — force of attraction = — 


dp 
&. V=C— 2ykp log p. 
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Cor. 3. If the rod be of infinite length in the direction AB 
produced, but ends at A, the potential at P 


6\]2 i i (el 
= ykp log tan @ ay al = ykp EL — log tan G Sie 5) | - 


where C’ is an infinite constant, 


= ykp le" — log aad 


COS a 


299. Potential of a uniform thin circular plate at a point on 
ats amis. 
With the figure and notation of Art. 281, the potential at P 


- [a o kp _ ee 


= 2irykp ; p+ al 
0 


= 2mykp [V p* + a? — p). 
Or the potential V may be obtained from the result of 
Art. 281, For 
dV 


ani attraction in the direction OP 


Spot 2 ereell 


da 


Vp? + a + a 


V =2mykp [Va? + p?— p]+ C. 
The constant C is zero; for when p is zero, 
V = the potential of the plate at its centre 


a 
0 


- = 2rykpa. 


EXAMPLES 
1. Ifa uniform rod be of infinite length, shew that the work done 


in removing a unit particle against its attraction, from a perpendicular 
distance y, to a perpendicular distance Ya, 18 


2ykp log 22 
y“p Ban 
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2. Two equal uniform bars, of masses m, and mg and length J, are 
symmetrically placed so as to be parallel and at a distance 41. Shew 
that the work done against their mutual attractions in pulling one away 
symmetrically, till it is at a distance y, from the other, is 


VP+e— aie 
y 


a 


MMe 


Qy PB [y-vyrre —llog 
[Use the result of Ex. 4, page 307] 


3. The potential of a distribution of matter is given by 
a-at+Vy+ 24 (a—2) ‘ 

ata+/ y+ 2+ (ate) ‘ 

find the most compact distribution of matter that will produce it. 


V=p log 


4, Anumber x of equal, infinitely long, homogeneous straight filaments 
lie on a cylinder of radius a, and are at equal distances from one another. 
Shew that the potential at any point P can be put in the form 

C— ym log (72 —2a™r® cos n6 +a"), 
where r and @ are the polar coordinates of P referred to an origin which 


is the intersection of the axis of the cylinder with a plane through P 
perpendicular to it. 


5. Shew that the potential of the surfaces of a cube at the centre of 
the cube is 


YE (6 10g (2+V/3)- a], 


where 2a is the length of a side and ¥Y is the mass of a face supposed 
indefinitely thin. 


Deduce that the potential of a cube at its centre is 
6 log (2+N3)— =} 


where J/ is its mass and 2a the length of one of the edges of the cube. 
Deduce also that the value of the potential of the cube at one of its 
corners is one-half the value at its centre. 
[Start with the result of Art. 280.] 


6. Shew that the potential of a thin homogeneous ring, of mass m 
and radius a, at a point in its plane distant c from its centre is C—ym loge 
or C—ymlog a, according as ¢ is 2 a, the law of force being inversely as 
the distance. 


7, Shew that the potential of an infinite uniform thin cylindrical shell 
at a point P is 
C-4ryaMloga or C—4ryaMlogr, 
according as P is inside or outside the cylinder, the mass per unit area 
being J, the radius of the shell a, and r being the distance of P from 
its axis, 
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8. In the plane of a thin uniform circular ring, of radius a cms. and 
mass M grammes, a point Ois taken at a distance ¢ from the centre (¢ > a); 
shew that the potential at O due to the gravitation of the ring is 


Mu 1.3.5\",, 
vepa\tt a) ie (TG at Bt (Cras f tof 


2 /ae 
atc’ 


where k= 


9. Shew that the potential of a uniform circular disc, of mass 
and radius a, at a point in its plane distant ¢ from its centre, is 
w - 44 
uM 3 4 Mu sin o 
te Va?—c? sin? 6dé or oe Na? — c sin? 6d6, 
ra Jo na Jo 
according as c is less or greater than a. 


10. Find the potential of a uniform lamina, bounded by two con- 
centric circles whose radii are a and 6, at a point in its plane distant r 
Pa H 
from the common centre, the law of attraction being (distances 
11. The density of an elliptic lamina varies as the distance from the 


major axis, the mass of a unit element of area at unit distance being gp. 
Shew that the potential due to the lamina at a focus is 2yub?. 


12. O is the centre of a homogeneous hemisphere and A is the other 
end of the radius perpendicular to its base. If the radius be a cms., the 
density p grammes per cub. cm., and y be the constant of gravitation, 
shew that the work done against the attraction of the hemisphere in 
carrying one gramme from 0 to A is 


Qr-ypa? [2 =- 302 ergs. 


13. Shew that the quantity of work necessary to move one con- 
densed unit of mass along any path from the middle point of the base of 
a homogeneous solid cone to the vertex is 
cosa(l+cosa) , cos§a+sin3 a— =| 

b] 


myph? sin? a cos aj log — —— : 
YP 8 sina (1—sin a) sin? a cos? a 


where h is the height and 2a the vertical angle of the cone, and p is its 
density. 


300. Potential of a thin uniform spherical shell at an 
external or internal point. 


With the figure and notation of Art. 286 the potential at 
an external point P 
=| iy adé@ . 27a sind 
[Os 
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Also R.SR=acsin 6.86, as in that article. 
Hence the potential 


a a (°t? RdR a eta Amykpat 

= Qarykp . li 5 = 2arykp ° je] = — on oe 
Mass of the shell 

Pat OP : 


so that, for an external point, the potential of the shell is the 
same as it would be if the whole mass of the shell were collected 
at its centre, 

For an internal point P, the limits for the integration 
are from R=P,A to P,B, we. from a—c to a+e. Hence the 
potential at P, 


a ate Mass of the shell 
yi SLY Ls |e] = aL a So a Its radius)” 


Hence, for an internal point P,, the potential is constant and 
equal therefore to its value for a point at the centre. . 


301. Potential of a uniform solid sphere at an external or 
internal povnt. 

Take the figure and notation of Art. 287, and conceive the 
sphere as made up of an infinite number of thin concentric 
spherical shells as in that article. 

If P be outside the sphere, it is outside each of these shells, 
Mass of the shell 

OP 


for any one of which the potential at P =y. 


by the last article. 
Hence the total potential at an external point P 


Sum of the masses of the shells 
: OP 
Mass of the sphere 
; OP : 
and is therefore the same as ib would be if the whole mass of 
the sphere were concentrated at its centre. 
If the point be inside the sphere, then for all the shells of 
radius y less than O/,, P; is an external point, and hence, by 


26 
Art. 300, the potential for such a shell =y. a Z and this 
1 


must be integrated between limits 0 and e. 
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For all the shells of radius y greater than OP,, P, is an 
internal point, and hence, by Art. 300, the potential for such a 
shell =y¥. roe. and this must be integrated between limits 

y 


c and a. 
Hence, finally, the potential at an internal point P, 


_ (°_ Aapytdy , [%_ 4mpyedy 
= [yee cs Ot aan aa 


_ SPY 
“8c. 


2 
= 2myp (« — 5) : 


302. Potential and attraction of a spherical shell, of finite 
thickness, bounded by spheres of radi a and b. 


. 0° + Qarpy (a? — c?) 


Let O be the centre and p the density of the shell. 
Conceive this shell of finite thickness to be composed of an 
infinite number of thin shells, and apply the results of Art. 300. 

First; for a point P, (OP,=) within the inner surface of 
the shell, the second case applies, and the potential at it 


Z | * yp eeu ay 2aryp (a? — 6°). 
é y 

Secondly ; for a point P,(OP,=«) between the two bounding 

surfaces; for the shells of a less radius than x, P, is an external 

point and the first case of Art. 300 holds; whilst, for shells of a 
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greater radius, P, is an internal point and the second case 
applies. Hence the potential at P, 
se A 2 a 64 2 
-{ Ee ey ene ay 
b & Y 


Thirdly; for a point P;(OP; =~), external to the whole given 
shell and therefore to all the thin shells, the potential V 


s [°y 4Ampy'dy _ 4mpy a* — B° 


b £ 3 x 


We thus have the following results for V and its differential 
coefficients : 


A4mpy a —b8 


2myp (a? — 6?) ee eer 
_ 4rpy 8-08 


3 x 


8rpy a3 — 68 
Sa 


It will be noted that, if we conceive the point P as travelling 
from the centre O outwards through the positions P,, P,, Ps,..., 


the values of V and ae are always continuous, and in particular 


are continuous at the values #=b and «=a, 7.e. when the point 
P passes into, and out of, the attracting matter. 


av 
dx? 
At the value «=b 


But the value o 
aV 
via suddenly changes from 0 to — 4zryp, 
and at the value «=a, it suddenly changes from 
4ryp 20° Sarpy a? — D8 
rene (145 a Une ape 
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The accompanying figure, taken from Thomson and Tait’s 


Natural Philosophy, illustrates the variations of V, ae ,and a 


OE, ON are the radii b and a of the bounding surfaces of the 
shell. 


V is represented by the continuous curve A BQC, which has 
no abrupt change of direction; = by the continuous curve 


d?V 

by the di ti ist os 
y the discontinuous curve consisting of the three porti 

Gand KL 3 viraacay 


OEFD which changes its direction abruptly at H and F; 


- 


EXAMPLES 
1, Shew that the potential of a zone of a thin homogeneous spherical 
shell at any point P on the axis of the zone is ae where Jf is the mass 
usta rh) 


of the zone and rj, rz are the distances of the point P from the boundin 
edges of the zone. 3 
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2. Shew that half of the potential of a uniform spherical shell at an 
external point O is due to that portion of the sphere which is nearer to 0 
than the centre is, 


3. If the radius of a sphere be a, its density p, and the distance of 
an internal point from the centre O be }, shew that the difference of the 
potentials at P due to the two portions into which the sphere is divided 
by a plane through P perpendicular to OP is 


4 8 
“3p La (a? 07"). 


4, Find the potential of a solid homogeneous attracting sphere, of 


radius a and density 2s together with a uniform distribution on the 
7 


surface of the sphere of repelling matter of surface density - , at any point 
inside the sphere, and also at any point outside the sphere. 
[uy (a? —2*) inside ; zero outside. ] 


5. Shew that the potential of a solid hemisphere, of radius a and 
density p, at an external point P situated on the axis at a distance é from 


the centre is x 
2ryp| a3 24 gt ¢3_ 2 se} 
BY ea + &) é gv 9 


the upper or lower sign being taken according as P is on the convex or 
plane side of the body. 


6. If the density of a sphere at a point distant # from its centre is 
ke 


—sin ee where & and ¢ are given constants, prove that the attraction at an 
cc eC 


internal point distant « from the centre is 


eicrmnliad a= Wis 8 
4ryke (4 sin> = 7,008 *) ; 
and find the potential. 


7. Shew that the potential of a uniform spherical shell, of small 
thickness %, and of density p and radius a, at an external point, distant ¢ 


from its centre, is 
—2rypka 


(n+1)(n+3)e 
if the law of force be that of the mth power of the distance. 


[(c+a)”*8—(c—a)*8], 


8, Shew that the mean value, taken for all points on a spherical sur- 
face, of the potential of attracting matter outside the surface is equal to the 
potential of the attracting matter at the centre of the spherical surface. 

If the attracting matter lie within the spherical surface, shew that the 
corresponding mean value of the potential is equal to y multiplied by the 
quotient of the mass by the radius of the sphere. 
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9. Shew that the mean value, taken for all points on the surface of a 
circular cylinder of infinite length, of the potential of an attracting mass 
external to the cylinder is equal to the mean value of the potential of the 
same mass for points taken on the axis of the cylinder. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES ON ATTRACTIONS 
AND POTENTIAL 


1. NS is a magnet and P a magnetic particle, so that P is acted on by 
Jorces, towards N and from S, varying inversely as the square of the distance. 
If O be the middle point of NS, if NOP=6, and of OP be great compared 
with the dimensions of the magnet, prove that the resultant attraction at P 
makes an angle tan~1 (4 tan 0) with PO. 

Let OP=r, ON=OS=a, and LNWOP=6. The attraction of the magnet 
is equivalent to that of equal quantities of positive and negative magnetism 
at its poles V and S. 


: 1 1 
Hence ene potential Vat P=yp | ae - wp}. 
Now VP?=r?+ a? —2ar cos 6. 
Hence, neglecting the square of a, 


1 1 Qa =2 1 a 
47; [17 “008 8 | =; [14 Zoos], 


1 1 a 
So gp = =| 1— 50088 |. 
V= Ht cos 6. 


Hence, if X and Y are the forces along PO and perpendicular to PO in 
the direction of 6 decreasing, 


aV4ua 
X= — 7 =o 00s 8, 
7 AdV Qua. . 
and eS 7 dé ps 8nd. 


Hence the required angle = tan7! rf = jon - tan 6 | c 


2. Iron filings are spread on a piece of paper on which is placed a 
magnet whose poles are S and WV; shew that the curves in which the 
filings arrange themselves are given by the equations cos 6—cos 6’ =const., 
where 6 and 6’ are the angles PSX and PX and YX is a point in SV 
produced. 

Shew also that all the filings which point towards a given point 0 on 
SW lie on a circle. 

[Each filing is a little magnet, and thus must set itself in the direction - 
of the resultant force on either pole ; otherwise it would be acted upon by 
a couple.]} 
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3. A very thin ee circular ring ts composed of attracting matter ; 
shew that a particle constrained to remain in its plane will be in sanetabls 
equilibrium at rts centre. 

Let O be the centre of the ring, P the attracted particle at a small 
distance ¢ from 0. Then, OP being the initial line, the attraction of the 
ring in the direction OP 


=2 ykpadé a cos 6 — WR 
0 a? + c? — 2ac cos 6° /a2+ 2 —Qae cos 0 


es 


fip+ “eos 8 |[a cos 8 —c]d6 


= ayh ie (a cos 6 —c+38c cos? 6) dd, 
a 


squares of ¢ being neglected, 


= *VP[ asine+ S042 sin 26 |" =P 6, 


The attraction therefore tends to increase ¢, 2.e to increase the distance 
of the attracted particle from the centre. The equilibrium is thus un- 
stable. . 


4, m equal centres of forces are ranged symmetrically round the 
circumference of a circle; each force is repulsive and varies inversely as 
the mth power of the distance. Shew that a particle placed at the 
centre of the circle is in stable equilibrium, except when m is unity. 


5. Hight central forces, the centres of which are at the corners of a 
cube, attract, according to the same law and with the same absolute 
intensity, a particle placed very near the centre of the cube; shew that 
their resultant action passes through the centre of the cube, unless the 
law of force be that of the inverse square. 


6. A particle is attracted according to the inverse cube of the distance 


4 2 
by an infinite number of equal masses arranged at distances = along a 


straight line distant y from the particle. Shew that the smallest angle 
which the direction of the resultant action can make with the line is 


-1 
axe Ex nh my 


[If V be the potential at any point S y), the origin being at any one 
sinh my 7 


of the attracting masses, we obtain V= oy ane eos 


7. If every particle of matter attracted every other particle with a 
force proportional to the nth power of the distance, shew that, at any point 
within the matter, the attraction would be infinite if n< — 2. 
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8, An infinite series of parallel infinite long rods, of uniform line- 
density », are placed at equal intervals c in a plane. Shew that the 
resultant attraction at a point in the plane, whose distance from the 
27 cot =", 

c c 

[Use the expression for sin 6 in factors, and, by logarithmic differentia- 

tion, obtain a series for cot 0.] 


nearest rod is a, is 


9, <A uniform wire of infinite length attracts according to the inverse 
nth power of the distance; shew that the resulting attraction is 


where m is the mass per unit length of the wire and c is its least distance 
from the attracted point. 


10. Shew that the attraction of a uniform cube, of density p, at a 


point distant 7 from its centre is S ymer towards the centre, if r be small. 

11. A uniform cube attracts according to the law of nature. Shew 
that the attraction at a point situated at a corner consists of three com- 
ponents along the edges equal to 


ya log.(8+2/2)(2— /3)+§ |, 
where p is the density and a the length of an edge. 


12. An infinitely long homogeneous prism, of density p, has a rectangular 
cross section, of length a@ and breadth 6. Shew that, at any point on one 
of the edges, the components of the attraction along the sides a and 6 of 
the cross section through the point are 


b 24.52 2 
y| 2a tan-12 4b log | and yp| 2b tan-\F-+a log += |. 


a 


13. From the preceding, shew that the apparent latitude of a point 
on one edge of a long deep narrow crevasse of breadth a, running east and 
3 
oe nearly by the presence of the crevasse, 
where po and p are respectively the surface density and the mean density 
of the Earth and 7 is its radius. 


Prove also that, if the depth A of the crevasse be small compared with 


west, is altered by the angle 


its breadth a, then the alteration is : ; an 1+log 4 nearly. 
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14, Shew that es is diminished by; : ee AS us ee © of itself 


at the middle point of the surface of a Renal of el aaate Bection whose 
length is great compared with its depth a; the breadth being 2a, r being 
the radius of the Earth, and m the ratio of the density of water to the 
mean density of the Earth. 


15, A lamina bounded internally and externally by concentric circles, 
of radii 6 and a respectively, is formed of material attracting according 


to the law (distance)-® Shew that the resultant attraction vanishes at 
points distant 


at bt ad + bs 


ad +03 


from its centre, 


16. Shew that the attraction at any internal point of a homogeneous 
sphere of radius a, every element of which attracts with a force proportional 
to its mass and inversely proportional to the cube of the distance, is 

ma | Gta) ate 
x P Oa? a—x’ 
where x is the distance of the point from the centre of the sphere and p is 
the attraction of unit mass at unit distance. 


17, The matter of a spherical shell attracts with a force varying as the 
inverse fifth power of the distance. Shew that the attraction on an external 
point Pis yl. —— where Jf is the mass of the shell, C its centre, and 
PT is the tangent from P. 

What does this become when P is inside the shell? 

18. If the law of force be the inverse fifth power of the distance, 


shew that the attraction of a uniform solid sphere, of density p and radius a, 
at an external point distant ¢ from the centre is 


mp ({2ca (c?+ a?) 1m pees I, 
zai (?—a?)? 8 ota 
19. Shew that the attraction of a solid oblate spheroid of small 


ape . . 4 2 ; 
eccentricity and whose semi-axes are a, a, b is el € = a) @ on a unit 


particle at the end of the axis a, and 4 3 Y™P ( + =) b at the end of the 
axis 6, where b=(1—e)a. 

20. Shew that the attraction of a uniform hemispherical shell, of 
radius a, at a point in the plane of its rim distant r(> a) from the centre, 
is made up of a force # towards the centre, and a force 


w 
2Ma [2 8sin?6d0 
“ar | oVr2—a? sin? 6 
perpendicular to the plane. 
Hence find the attraction of a solid hemisphere at a point on its rim. 
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21. A solid, of density p, is formed by the revolution about the axis 
of # of the part cut off from the parabola y*= 4a by its evolute 


QTay?=4 (x — 2a). 
Shew that the attraction at the cusp of the evolute is 
mypa [4 sinh-! 445 17-27]. 


22. Shew that the attraction at the focus S of a segment of a para- 
boloid of revolution, bounded by a plane perpendicular to the axis at a 
distance b from the vertex, is 


a+b 
4iypa log, re 
where 4a is the latus rectum of the generating parabola. 


23. Shew that the resultant attraction of one-half of a solid homo- 
geneous oblate spheroid cut off by an equatoreal plane, at a point on the 
rim of the base, is inclined to the plane of the base at an angle whose 
tangent is 

4c (tanh-1! e—e) 

m (asin~le—ce) ” 
where a and ¢ are the semi-axes and ¢ is the eccentricity of the meridian 
section. 


24, If a lamina contains the origin and is bounded by the hyperbola 


Bh gf 
- - 5-1, shew that the z-component of its attraction at any point on 
the ellipse 
Lo 2 . 2rymah 
a+at poh 9-9 8 Taare 


where / is the z-coordinate of the point, and m is the mass of the lamina 
per unit of area. 


25. Shew that the attraction at a pole of a solid prolate spheroid due 
to the matter on the far side of the equatoreal plane is . 


1 deo 0 18 Pe (1+e)? 
Qar pa[ 1- 32-29-48 + —,— lg ——=— 
Y ea ) 8 ora ag aa ; 
where @ is the semi-axis, e the eccentricity of the meridian, and p is the 
density. 


26. The arc of a curve attracts a particle placed at its pole with a 
law of attraction equal to w+ (distance)"; if the resultant attraction of 
the arc always bisects the angle between the radii vectores to its ends, 
shew that the equation to the curve is r®-! sin {(m— 1) 6} =const. 


27. Ifa homogeneous solid of revolution, whose mass Mand density p 
are given, be such that its attraction at a point O on the axis of revolution 
is a maximum, shew that the solid is generated by the revolution of a 
curve whose equation is 

r? =a? cos 6. 


/ 
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[Let Ox be the axis of revolution. It is clear that O must lie on the 
solid. The surface, which is such that the attraction resolved along Ow 
of a particle, placed anywhere on it, is always the same, is clearly 


cos @ 


2 


Choose a so that this surface just includes all the mass I of the given 
matter, te so that #=mass of the surface of revolution given by (1) 


="GODSt., 1.6, 92 ==09 COS O..oiec.c.cconccesses (1). 


4 , : ; i 
= i a*, as is easily found by integration. The surface thus obtained 


is the required one. For suppose we remove an element m, of the mass 
from a point P, inside this surface to a point P, outside it, and let OP, and 
OP, meet the surface in Q, and Q,. Then clearly attraction of m, at P, ona 
particle at O> its attraction when at @,, and its attraction when at 
P,<its attraction when at Q2, whilst its attractions when at Q, and Q, 
resolved along Ox are the same. Hence, by removing the mass m, from 
any point inside the above surface to any point outside, we have lessened 
the attraction along Ox. Hence the proposition. ] 


28. A uniform solid sphere, of mass UM, is cut in two by a plane through 

tts centre; shew that the reaction between the halves due to their mutual 
3 i? 

Tepac* ® 

Clearly the attraction of one half on itself is zero; for it is the re- 
sultant of pairs of equal and opposite forces. Hence the attraction of 
one half on the other half is equal to the attraction of the whole sphere 
on that half. Let P be any point of this half, OP=r, £POZ=6, where O 
is the centre and OZ perpendicular to the cutting plane. 


& npr [Art. 287], and the 


attraction 1s where a ts the radius of the sphere. 


The attraction of the whole sphere at P =y. 
element of volume having this attraction 
=7 0dr x Qrr sin 6. 


Hence the attraction of the whole sphere on the hemisphere resolved 
perpendicular to the plane base 


afi ali? 
-| J p.rd0dr. nr sin 6[ y.5mpr | cos 6 
oJ 0 


ye 
16° a ° 


a ; yrprat= 

The resultant reaction between the two halves is clearly equal to the 
resultant attraction between them. 

Aliter. Consider a sphere of fluid at rest under its own attraction. 


5 c 4 
The attraction at a point distant r from the centre=y. 3m Pr 
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Hence the fundamental equation of Hydrostatics gives 

bide ST PY ody, 

p 3 

2 
sees mp y= a ™Pry (a —?%), 
since the pressure clearly vanishes at the surface of the sphere. 
The resultant pressure across a plane through the centre then 
rp?yat 


° Qe rd ala [i@r °) dr= 
-{° wrdr. pag mipty | ese 


If one of the hemispheres be now made rigid, it will be in equilibrium 
under the same forces as before, and hence the required reaction 


nptyat By M? 
— ag = 16 . We . 

29. If a self-attracting shell of mass VM, bounded by concentric 
spheres of radii a and 6, be cut by a plane through the centre, prove that 
the pressure between the halves is 

3yM? a? +2ab +3? 
16 (a?+ab+ 62)?" 


30. Shew that the force required to separate the two parts of a solid 


, 


i . PP’, where 
a 
M, M' are the masses and P, P’ the centres of gravity of the two parts. 


uniform sphere, of radius a, divided in any manner is y 


31. The mass of a unit length of an infinite homogeneous cylinder, of 
radius a,is @. It is divided into two parts by a plane through its axis. 
Shew that the pressure between the two parts due to their mutual 
4y M? 


attractions is 
3ra 


per unit length of the cylinder. 


32. A lune is divided off from a thin spherical shell by two great 


circles whose planes cut at an angle 2a. Shew that the attraction of the 
2 
rest of the shell on the lune is y sin a, where J is the mass of the shell 


and @ is its radius. 


33. A solid homogeneous sphere is laid on a thin uniform circular 
plate so as to touch it at its centre, and the sphere and plate have their 
radii and masses equal. Shew that the reaction between them due to 


their mutual gravitation is 4\y sin” 2 of the weight of either, where \ is 


the ratio of the radius of either to the radius of the Earth, and p is the 
ratio of the density of the sphere to the mean density of the Earth. 


34. A homogeneous sphere, of radius a and mass Mj, is in contact 
with the centre of the plane face of a homogeneous hemisphere, of radius a 
and mass M/,. Shew that the pressure between them due to their mutual 


attraction is tee (/2—1). 
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35. A uniform circular plate, of mass V, rests in contact with a fixed 
rough gravitating sphere of the same radius. A small mass m is then 
fastened to the rim of the plate. Shew that the plate will turn through 
m 


an angle whose circular measure is a 


, if the squares of this ratio be 
neglected. 
36. Shew that the potential of a uniform thin equilateral triangle A BC 


at a point P, situated on a perpendicular to its plane drawn through its 
centre QO, is 


2yM cot a 
a 


2+ /3sina 4 es 

[tan a. log Seas cae. +4 tan—!(,/3 cos |; 

where & is the mass of the triangle, a is its side, and 2OPA=a. 
{Consider the triangle as made up of straight lines parallel to its base.] 


37. Shew that the potential of a uniform regular tetrahedron, formed 
of gravitational matter, at its centre is 


7% {Slo (/3+y2)- Sah, 


where J is the mass of the tetrahedron and a the length of an edge. 
[Use the result of the previous question. ] 


38. <A particle is let fall from an angular point ofa regular tetrahedron 
whose opposite face consists of matter of surface density o attracting as 
the inverse square. Shew that, when it strikes this face, the square of 

its velocity is 
2ycaNn3 [tog (2 + 35) +2,/2 cot-1/2 — _ 5 


where a is the length of a side and the remaining faces exert no attraction. 


39. If Mand I’ be any two masses, and if V’ be the potential of J/’ 
at any element di of YU, and V be the potential of % at any element dJf’ 
of M’, shew that 

JVdM' ={V'dM. 

40. If V,, be the potential of any point due to a distribution of matter 
attracting according to the nth power of the distance, and V,_, the 
potential due to the same distribution attracting as the (m — 2)th power of 
the distance, shew that 

V2 V,=(n—-1)(n+2) Vr-2- 


41, If (a, y, 2) be the potential at an internal point P (a, y, z) of a 
thin heterogeneous spherical shell, then the potential at an external 


int P’ (2, y', 7) is 
oe haga? a Ca ary atz 
r (Sr “pe? yh )? 
where a is the radius of the shell and 7’ the distance of P’ from its 
centre, 
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ATTRACTIONS AND POTENTIAL (continued). 
GENERAL THEOREMS 


303. SurracE INTEGRAL OF NorRMAL ATTRACTION OVER 
ANY CLOSED SURFACE (Gauss’ Theorem). 

If N be the normal attraction at any point of the element 5S 
of any closed surface, measured positively along the normal out- 
wards, due to any attracting mass, then [N.dS=— 4y7JM, 
where M 1s the amount of the attracting mass within the surface, 
the integral being taken over the whole surface. 

Let O be the position of any element m of the attracting 
mass within the closed 
surface. 

Through O draw a 
cone of very small ver- 
tical angle and let it 
cut the surface in the 
elements PQ and P’Q’, 
whose areas are 5S and 


5S". 


Ooh 

The attractions of if 
the mass m at these H 
(e) 


elements are 1 


a cos OPN along PN, 


5S’ age ear 
and M. Ope cos OP’N’ along P’N’, 
where PN and P’N’ are the outward drawn normals at P 
and... 
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Through Q and Q’ draw normal sections QM and Q'M’ of 
this slender cone, let Sw be the solid angle of the cone, and 
let 6 be the angle between the elements QM and QP, so that 
6 =the supplement of the angle between the normals OM and 
PN=r7-OPN. 

Then Seo = area QM _8S.cos0 _ _ aS. cos OPN 


OCR etOO ee OP 
in the limit when PQ is very small, and similarly 
— 5S’.cos OP’ N’ 
OR3 


Hence the normal attractions for the elements 8S and 8S’ 
at P and P’ are each — ym. So. 


Hence the total normal attraction for the whole surface 
=—ym.>do = —ym. 4m, 
ue. for the single particle m at O 
[N.dS =— 4am. 


Similarly for all other particles of the attracting mass inside 
the surface. Hence finally, for the whole mass, 


[N.dS =—4yrM. 


Next, let 0, be the position of a particle m, of the attracting 
mass outside the closed surface, and draw similarly a slender 
cone cutting the surface in RS and R’S’. Then, just as before, 
the normal attractions at RS and R’S’ are ym, . da, in magnitude. 
But their sign is opposite. For at R& the attraction is positive 
measured along the outward drawn normal #JL, and at F’ it is 
negative. Hence the elements of the normal attraction for the 
surfaces RS and R’S’ are ym,. da, and — ym,.6,, so that their 
sum is zero. 

The same result is true for all such slender cones drawn 
through O,. Hence the surface integral of normal attraction 
is zero for any such elementary mass as m, outside the closed 
surface, and so it is zero for the total mass M, which lies out- 
side the closed surface. 

[In the above figure it will be noted that, when the attracting 
mass is inside the surface as at O, both the angles OPN and 
OP’N’ are obtuse ; when it is outside, as at O,, one of the angles 
O,R'L’ is obtuse and the other O,RL is acute. ] 
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304. When the closed curve is cut by the slender cone in more than 
two sections as in the following figure, the same result is easily seen to be 
true. 


For the angles OPN, OP;,N2, OPsMs,, OP’N’ and OP,/N,' are all 
obtuse, and hence the element of the integral for each is —ym6w; also the 
angles OP, ,, OP;N3, and OP,’ WV,’ are all acute, and hence the corre- 
sponding elements are +ym5o ; so that for all these points the sum of the 
elements 

=—5ym.do+3ym.so= —2ym. da, 
as in the first figure. Hence, as before, for the whole surface 
JNV.dS=—yM.4r. 


Similarly, starting with the point 0, the angles 0, R;Z,, 0, R3L3, and 
O,R;L5 are obtuse and the corresponding elements of the integral each 
— ym, . 8a; also the three angles 0, RL, 0; Rz Le, O; Ry LZ, are acute and the 
corresponding elements +ym,.6o;; so that for this slender cone the total 
surface integral of normal attraction is zero. 

Hence, as in the case of the first figure, [(V.d@S=0. 


305. When the point 0 is on the surface, z.e. when the element m is 
on the surface, the slender cone through O either meets the surface in one 
point, or in an odd number of points. In either case, the element of the 
surface integral due to it is —ym.dw. Hence the whole surface integral 
due to m is — {ymdw, where dw refers to the solid angle on one side only 
of the tangent plane at 0, so that —jymdw=— ym. 2n. 
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Similarly for any other element of mass on the surface. 


Hence, if I, be the attracting mass on the closed surface, the surface 
integral due to it is —2r yd. 


306. Laplace’s and Poisson’s Equations. 

If N be the normal attraction at any point of a closed 
surface measured outwards, then, by Art. 303, we have 

UN BS eee Rory Bh ccc oskseesesecs es ci); 

where M is the amount of attracting matter contained by the 
closed surface. 

Take as the closed surface the small rectangular parallelo- 
piped one of whose angular points P is the point (a, y, z), and 


whose edges PQ, PR, PS are parallel to the axes and of lengths 
dz, dy, dz respectively. 


The face PTS being very small, the force at each point 


Z 
of it is ultimately the same and equal to — & towards the 


negative direction of Oz. 


Hence the component of { N..dS due to this face is 
ae 


Also, if a = f(a), the component force parallel to the positive 
direction of Ox at each point of QUVW 


= f(a +80) =f (2) + buf’ (a) +. 
dV dV 


=. oa da + terms containing higher powers of da. 


Hence the component of { V.dS due to this face 


av) av 
= (ae + ae 


ba +.. .) By. 2 
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Hence the component of f V.dS due to these two faces 


pein tea. 


So the components for the faces perpendicular to y and z are 
da. dy. dz lat | and 6a. dy. dz Ee | 
Also, if the small parallelopiped be inside the attracting 
mass, then M = mass of the parallelopiped = da. dy. dz. p. 
Hence equation (1) gives 
UVign di Ve way, 


da. dy. dz le + dy ADEM small quantities | 


=— 4ry x dx. By. 52. p, 
ae. on dividing by dx. dy. Sz and proceeding to the limit, 


Verde ea 
VV= a + oy ae =— 4aryp. 

This is Poisson’s Equation. 

If P and the small parallelopiped be outside the attracting 
mass, then the mass inside the parallelopiped is zero, and the 
equation (1) becomes 

a Cay 
This is Laplace’s Equation. 
This may also be proved by simple differentiation. For as 


in Art, 296, differentiating the expressions of Art. 292, we have 
CN Ny NZ 
dat dye az 


== 1 [am | po 3 G2 OE Yee) 


If P be outside the attracting mass, so that PQ never 
vanishes, this gives . 


VY @V bv 


‘dat t dy * de = 
307. ‘By the ordinary methods of the Differential Calculus 
for changing the coordinates a, y, z into polar coordinates r, 0, d 
(we. where #=rcos¢sind, y=rsin gsin@, 2=7.c0s8@), or, 
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by a method similar to the previous article, Poisson’s equation 
may be put into the form 


a [P80 sin 08¢. 7 CLE sla: [sin 08.6r. “ab | rd0 


d dV : 
Henan ode [86 vot: inte | rsin 05p 
= — 4ryp. dr.rd0.rsin 08¢, 


ie 5) 5 (eo) + 5h yaa(s a iv ld /av 
“7a dr\" dr] sin 6d0\o" sal aeaeed oe 


¥ mV 2aV 1 av cot OdV Lee V 
dr dr 2 dé re d@ r sin? Odd? 
= — Ary p ..ceeeeee (2). 
Again, if we use cylindrical coordinates a, 6, and z (so that 
x =a cos @ and y=a@sin @), the equation becomes 


df adV\ d/ldV\. dys dV 
ee elem (=a) + (= 9-)=— drs, 


@V idV UL av 

do? +5 -s ae TP pa de? TEA Se Aaryp enevenece (3). 
If the point considered be not within the attracting mass, 
the right-hand members of (1), (2), and (3) are zero, and we 
have the corresponding forms of Laplace’s equation. 


308. By the use of the equations of the previous article we 
may at once obtain the values of V in some simple cases. 

Spherical Shell. ClearlyiV depends only on the distance r 
of the point P considered from the centre of the shell, and is 
independent of 6 and ¢. 


Hence equation (1) of Art. 307 gives = i ar) = 0. 


- pee =const., 1.¢. jie — +B. 
dr r 


(i) If P be inside the shell, then clearly the resultant 


attraction ue vanishes at the centre, so that A = 0. 


dr 
Hence V is constant all through the inside of the shell and 


Mass 
= its value at the centre =y. Radius’ 
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(ii) If P be outside the shell, then, since V must vanish at 
infinity, B= 0. 
Also, V being continuous, its value must at the surface of 
the shell agree with that of the internal potential, so that 
A__ Mass 
a * Radius’ 
Hence outside the shell the potential = y. - ; 


te A=. MM. 


Solid Sphere. Internal point. Here, since V is independent 
of 9 and ¢, Poisson’s equation gives 


1d dV 


dV 4 
ie r= prt C. 


V ; 
Now (=) = the resultant attraction at the centre = 0, so 
0 


that C=0. 


dV 4 ; 
- apo a er ue. V=—2rypr?+ B. 


a 2 
But clearly V at the centre = i ad = 2mypa? = B. 
0 
J“. V=2rypa2 — 2arypr’. 
309. Ex.1. Matter is distributed between the wnfinite cylinders r=ha 


and r=a in such a way that the density is proportional to 2 , and the 
r 


mass per unit length parallel to the axis is M. Find the law of potential 
within the matter, and prove that the difference between the potentials of 
the distribution at the outer and inner surfaces is 


Psy (29 — 33 log, 2). 
If the density be X (¢ - *) , then 


Ne lee PaGUEN BG e 4 oO mat sentra: (1). 


The potential V is ae a function of 7 only, so that Poisson’s 
equation [(3) of Art. 307] becomes 


pole, ldV 
art Fe 6 


AV 4rynr : 
es ta oh ae. Spr cebonadaonnsADsaag (2). 


ye 
rere ye ==(0): 
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Now ™ le dS taken over the inner surface is zero, by Gauss’ Theorem, 


and a is by symmetry constant over this inner surface. 


av a 
Pe aye when f= 5. 
Hence A = = My NGA eset ce ec wae teeter ee ere ers (38). 
8 
*. (2) gives V=A log r— = (ar -5) +B. 


[Also Laplace’s equation gives, i a point outside the larger cylinder, 
V=—C log r+ D, where D is an infinite constant, since V must clearly be 
zero at infinity. Since the potentials within and without the mass have 
the same value at the outer surface of the cylinder, it follows that B is 
also an infinite constant. ] 


- Leerya (Ge ae 2) ne ae 
ee aa +9 
a Alog.2 +2 myha? = ete (29 — 33 log, 2). 


Ex. 2. If one value of V satisfying the equation 
av eu cy 


expressed in polar coordinates, then r-("+)) £(6, @) is another value of V 
satisfying the equation. 


310. Hquipotential Surfaces. For any attracting mass M 
the potential V at any point P, (a, y, 2), will be some function 
¢ (a, y, 2) of the coordinates of the point, so that V=¢ (a, y, 2). 

V will have a constant value C for all points P whose 
coordinates satisfy the equation 


COMED: “OBC AAS Oe es Renita einen fem (1). 


The surface given by (1) will be such that the potential at 
any point of it for the given attracting mass is constant. It is 
hence called an Equipotential Surface. By giving a series of 
different values to C, we get a series of equipotential surfaces. 

The same result will clearly be true whatever be the coor- 
dinates in terms of which V is expressed. 

Thus in the case of the rod AB, (Art. 298), the potential at 
P is 
m+MmH+a 
n+r,—a’ 


ykp log 


and is therefore constant wherever 7, + 7, is constant. 
L. 6. 12 
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But if 7, +, ie AP + BP, is constant, the locus of P in 
the plane of the paper 
is an ellipse whose foci 
are A and B. Hence 
its locus in space is the 
surface obtained by ro- 
tating this ellipse about 
AB as axis. The equi- 
potential surfaces are 
therefore ellipsoids of 
revolution obtained by 
rotating confocal el- 
lipses, whose foci are 
A and B, about AB as 
axis. Some of these 
ellipses are shown in the figure. 

Again, in the case of the spherical shells and sphere of 
Arts. 300 and 301, the potential must clearly depend only on the 
distance of the point from the centre, and is thus constant for 
all points which lie on the surface of a concentric sphere. Thus 
the equipotential surfaces in these cases are a series of concentric 
spheres. 

311. The attracting force at any point P is normal to the 
equipotential surface which passes through P. 

For if P’ be any point close to P on the equipotential surface 
passing through P, then, by Art. 294, the attracting force in the 


direction PP’ 
ie Potential at P’ — Potential at P 


Dede 

= 0, since P and P’ are on the same equipotential surface. 
Hence for every direction PP’, which lies in the tangent 

plane at P, the attracting force is zero. 
The resultant attraction at P must therefore be in the 
direction of the normal to the equipotential surface through P. 
Analytically, any line lying in the tangent plane at P, whose 
direction cosines are (J, m, n), is perpendicular to the normal to 
the equipotential surface ¢ (a, y, z) = CO, whose direction cosines 


are proportional to 
d 
Pees and ash 


da’? dy’ dg’ 
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dp , dob dp 
Hence Pee dye dest 
dg dd, dd 


But since soe ay and ~~ are the components of the at- 


tractive force along the axes, this equation expresses the fact 
that the component of the attractive force resolved along the 
line (J, m, n) is zero. 

This being true for all lines lying in the tangent plane, it 
follows that the resultant attractive force must be normal to the 
equipotential surface, and so no work is done by the attracting 
mass as the particle is moved from one point of an equipotential 
surface to any other point of the same equipotential surface. 


312. If dn be the length of the element of the normal drawn 
from any point P to meet the next consecutive equipotential surface, 
the resultant attracting force at P varies inversely as dn. 

For if V be the potential at P, and V + dV the potential at 
the point P’ where the normal PP’ meets the next equipotential 
surface, the attractive force at P, by Art. 294, 


_ Potential at P’— Potential at P (V+6V)—V_8V 
i He ied _ én ~ bn" 


Hence for points P on the same equipotential surface V the 
resultant attraction varies inversely as én. 


313. The Equipotential Surfaces are often called Level 
Surfaces, or Surfaces de niveau, from an analogy with the Earth. 
If we consider gravity constant, the equipotential surface at any 
point of the Earth’s surface is a horizontal plane, or rather a 
portion of a very large sphere concentric with the Earth. Just 
as no work is done against gravity in moving a particle along a 
smooth horizontal plane, so no work is done against the attraction 
of a mass if we move a particle along one of its equipotential 
surfaces. 


314. Lines of Force. If from a point P there be drawn an 
element PP’ in the direction of the resulting attraction at P, 
then an element P’P” in the direction of the resulting attraction 
at P’, and so on, then, in the limit when these elements are taken 
indefinitely small, they lie on a curve which is called a Line 
of Force. 

1D==2 
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In other words, a Line of Force is a curve such that the 
tangent at any point of it is in the direction of the resultant 
attractive force at that point. 

Since the elements PP’, P’P”’,...are normal to the equi- 
potential surfaces through P, P’,...,it follows that the Line of 
Force is at each point of its length perpendicular to the 
corresponding equipotential surface. 

Hence the Lines of Force are lines which cut orthogonally 
the system of Equipotential Surfaces. 

In the case of the spherical shells and sphere of Arts. 800 
and 301, the lines of force are any straight lines drawn 
from the centre 0. They cut orthogonally all the Equipotential 
Surfaces, 7.e. the spheres whose centres are O. 

In the case of a thin rod AB the equipotential curves 
are ellipses whose foci are A and B (Fig. Art. 310). Now 
a series of confocal ellipses are cut orthogonally by a series of 
hyperbolas with the same foci. Hence the lines of forces for 
a thin rod consist of the hyperbolas whose foci are the ends of 
the rod. Some of these hyperbolas are shewn in the figure of 
Art. 310. 


315. Tube of Force. If through every point of a small 
closed curve we draw the corresponding line 
of force, we obtain a Tube of Force. 
By the definition of a line of force, it is 
clear that at any point P on the curved part 
of a tube of force there is no resultant attrac- 
tion in a direction normal to the curve. 
Consider the portion of a Tube of Force 
bounded by two small normal sections S,and8,, 
let fF, and F, be the attractive forces normal 
to the ends S, and S,, and let this portion Fi 
of the tube contain none of the attracting matter. 
Apply the theorem of Art. 303 to the tube. At all points 
such as P on the curved portion the element of the integral is 
zero, since there is no normal force there. The only elements 
of this integral therefore come from the ends, and the theorem 
therefore gives 


Se 


Si 


F,.8,+(-f,) 8,=0. 
Hence fF. S, = F,. S,. 
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The same theorem holds whatever be the length of the tube 
considered. Hence /’,. S; must be the same so long as we keep 
to the same tube, we. the attractive force at any point of the 
same tube of force is inversely proportional to the normal 
section of the tube. 


316. Asa particular case consider the attraction of a solid 
sphere at an external point. The tubes of force are thin cones 
whose vertices are at the centre O of the sphere. 8, is thena 
section of such a small cone, and hence its area varies as the 
square of the distance from the centre. It follows, as was 
proved in Art. 287, that the resultant attraction at an external 
point varies inversely as the square of the distance from the 
centre. 

Again take an infinite solid circular cylinder. By symmetry, 
the lines of force starting from any point O of its axis are 
straight lines perpendicular to the axis OA of the cylinder. The 
tubes of force in this case are wedges and the area of the 
section S, varies as the distance from the axis OA. Hence the 
resultant attraction of the infinite cylinder, at any point external 
to itself, varies inversely as the distance of the point from the 
axis. [Cf Art. 285, Ex. 2.] 


EXAMPLES 


1. JW and S are the poles of a magnet. If 6 and ¢ are the angles 
that VP and SP make with WS produced, and VP=r, SP=r’, the lines 
of force due to the magnet are given by 

cos 6—cos ¢=const., 
and the equipotential surfaces by the revolution about VS of the curves 
: - + = const. 


2. Two infinite straight rods, alike in every. respect, intersect one 
another at right angles. Shew that the equipotential curves in their plane 
are rectangular hyperbolas. 


3, If the law of attraction of a thin uniform straight rod is that of 
the inverse cube, shew that the equipotential surfaces are generated by 
the revolution of a family of curves whose polar equation is 

r?— a? = + 2ar sin 6 cot (cr sin 6) 
about the initial line, 2a being the length of the rod and ¢ a parameter. 
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4, The equations of two infinite rods of the same density are 
y=atana, z=c and y=—-«#tana, z=-¢, 
Find the equations of their equipotential surfaces, and shew that, for a 


particle placed on the axis of x, the region in which displacements are 
stable is separated from those in which they are unstable by the surfaces 


cy cos a— vz Sin a= +(xy sin a cos a+cz). 
[The separating surface is given by Viz, y, 2)= Viz, o, 0)» Where y and z are 
small compared with .] 


317. Work done by the mutual attractive forces of the 
particles of a self-attracting system, whilst the particles are 
brought from an infinite distance from one another to the positions 
they occupy in the given system. 

Let the component particles be m, mz, ..., and let A,, Ag,... 
be their positions in 
the given system. 

Let the distance 
between m, and m, 
be called 7,,, and in 
general let the distance 
between m, and m be 
lox 

First, bring m, from infinity to its assigned position A,; the 
work done is zero; for there are no particles of the system near 
enough to exert attraction on it. 

Next, bring m, from infinity to its position A,; the work 
Mz 


done = the potential of m, at A, x m=y. 


Tie 
Next, bring m, to its position A,; the work done on it 


MM 


=m, (potential of m, and m, at A,)=¥ Baty 29 E 
ry 


23 
and so on for the other particles of the system. 

Hence the total work done in collecting all the particles 
from rest at infinite distances from one another to their positions 
in the configuration A 


Mm, ™ m m 
eee yMs m4] + ym, [mea 4 me] cl eevaiat aves 
13 hs th 


uw Teg M34 
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When the particles have all been brought to their positions in 
configuration A, let V,, V,,... be the potentials of the system at 
Ay, A,, eeee 


Then VY,= (ae tad Le Haas te 
: Len ieee ie ; 

m m m 
Vee ey y= Pee, 

Tiscis. es 7 


Hence, clearly, expression (1) 
=} (Vim). 

[For in the expression }(V,m,) any such term as y =e 
st 
is twice repeated, once in the element Vs Xs and once in the 

element V; x mz | 
Hence the work done in bringing the particles from infinity 
to the configuration A 


=42(V,m)=4)V.dm, 


where V is the potential of the body A at any element dm of 
itself, and the integration is taken throughout the configura- 
tion A. 

Conversely, the work done by the mutual attractive forces 
of the system as its particles are scattered to an infinite distance 
from one another is — $f V.dm. 

We can hence find the work done as the body changes from 
one configuration A to another configuration B. 

For this work 

= work done in the changing of its form from A to infinity 
es, eee iss 4s ia: » infinity to B 
=—4/V.dm+4fV.dm, 
where the first integral is taken throughout the system in the 
configuration A, and the second is similarly taken throughout 
the configuration B. 


318. Ex. A self-attracting sphere, of uniform density p and radius a, 

changes to one of uniform density and radius b; shew that the work done by 
iil ; 

its mutual attractive forces vs 2 yl? G = a) , where M is the mass of the 


sphere, 
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In the first shape the potential at a distance # from the centre, by 


Art. 301, ont 
= yp (2a - ): 


1 _1 9 2 *) 2 
va 5 [ V.am=5 [mrp (20 3 x 4 wp da 


fe, se 
So 5 [Van = 5. 
Flonce ee reqared wore aie ee 
ence the required work= = y. G 3): 
EXAMPLES 


1. Shew that the work required against gravity to condense the Earth, 
supposed of uniform density, into a thin spherical shell of the same radius 


is equal to ol foot-Ibs., M being the mass of the Earth in lbs. and a its 
radius in feet. 


2. The radius of a sphere is @ and its mass is I/; if the density at 
any point of it varies inversely as the distance from the centre, shew that 
the work done in bringing the particles of the sphere from infinity under 


2 
their mutual attraction is oe C 


3. Shew that the work done in collecting the particles of athin circular 


disc, attracting according to the Newtonian Law, from an infinite distance 


8 yi? : : : ‘ 
apc where J is the mass of the disc and a its radius. 


[The potential V at a distance # from the centre is easily seen to be 


By encliee 
4yp | < a*—z*sin?@d6é. Hence the required work 
; ris 
1 [4 2 [2% 2 
mo], 2rerde=4nyp i ada ue Vat — a? sin | 


=4nyp? {* i, Va sin?6dedé= 4ryp? (A eee ore 
3 sin? 6 0 


A4nrypa? [2 1—cos3 6 4mr-yp?a8 
ee ao ff —,— dd= __— iF deco 


0 sin?6 


23 5 
oe = [sin 6+tan a: yIC 


1 
1+cos 6 


3 1a ~ 
4, In the case of a homogeneous oblate spheroid of eccentricity sin , 
semi-major axis a, and mass M, the work done in moving Pee particles to 


an infinite distance against their own attractions is 2 
5’ @ sin [sy 
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5. Prove that for an attracting mass M, whose potential is V and whose 
resultant force is R at the point (x, y, 2), 


Iefeete oul oe, 
5 [raw= + [| [mavayas 


the latter integral extending throughout all space. 
Verify the case for a solid homogeneous sphere. 


Consider the integral {ff V.v?Vdadydz taken through all space 
bounded by an infinite sphere. 


On integration by parts, 


{rs pe = ae} by 32= L y oe eves -| (Ge) *] dy 8s ...(1). 


Here fi ar must have given to it its values at the points where 


the parallelopiped, on $7z as base and with its other sides parallel to Oz, 
meets the infinite sphere. Hence, if 5S be the element of the sphere 
cut off by this parallelopiped dyéz=6S.cosA, where \ is the angle the 
normal to 6S makes with the axis of 2, 


dV a, 
Hence Hl a |eyee= | V Tp COSA a; 
7 
taken all over the infinite sphere. Now V au is a quantity of the order 


of the inverse cube of the distance of 5S from any point of the attracting 
mass, and 8S is of the order of the square of this same infinite distance. 
Hence 


[7 Geen ras—0. 
dx 
Thus (1) gives 


ite 5 da dy dz = -f{{(G) da dy dz, 
and hence 


[fro vawayaam— ff f[(S) + (ZY + (EY arava 
=o [ [ [xeaw aya 


Now within the attracting mass V2 V= — 4: yp, and, without it, v?V=0. 


mrt 2 
Hence [ff Vodxdy dz = a fife da dy da, 
} I VdM= pulls | Ldady dz. 
Le 2 8ry 


2 
In the case of a solid sphcre the left-hand member= See as in 


Art. 318, Within the sphere R= ee r and without it R=y zy [Art. 287]. 
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Hence sey | Pee arg se 
Sry 
2 2 
a2[ [7% eas tee +f°% y ES dr |= see / 


319. The potential of any attracting mass, or masses, cannot 
be an absolute maximum or an absolute minimum at any point 
at which there is none of the attracting mass. 

For let P be the point and describe a very small sphere 
whose centre is P. If the potential V at P were an absolute 
maximum, it must be greater than at any point Q of the sphere. 


Hence a must be negative whatever be the direction in which 


én is drawn from P. Hence the normal force WV of attraction, 


which equals at any point Q of the sphere, must be always 


negative, so that {N.dS taken over the sphere must be a 
negative quantity. 

But, by Gauss’ Theorem (Art. 303), this integral must be 
zero, since the very small sphere with centre P contains none 
of the attracting mass. It is therefore impossible that the 
potential at P should be a maximum. 

Neither can it be an absolute minimum at P; for then, by 
a similar reasoning, f V.dS would be a positive quantity. 


Cor. 1. EarnsHaw’s THEOREM. If a particle be in equili- 
brium under the action of forces following the law of the inverse 
square, the equlibrium cannot be stable for all displacements. 

For if it be at rest at P and be displaced through a small 
distance dn to Q, then, if it is to return towards P, ae must be 
negative ; and if the equilibrium is to be stable this must be 
true for all such displacements. Hence V must be an absolute 
maximum which is impossible by the preceding article. 

Neither could the eqmilibrygm be unstable for all displace- 


ments; for this would require that _ be positive for all 
directions and therefore V an absolute minimum at P. 


Cor. 2. If the potential has any given constant value V at 
all points of a closed surface S, which does not contain any of 
the attracting mass, tt has the same value V at all points of the 
space enclosed by 8. 
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For if not, there must be some point inside S at which the 
potential is either greater, or less, than at any other point within 
S, ue. there must be some point at which the potential is either 
a maximum or a minimum, But this is impossible by the 
preceding proposition. 


320. Ifthe potential of a distribution is given throughout 
all space, we can determine the corresponding distribution. 
For, V being known, we can find V’V for every point of space. 
Wherever it is zero, the corresponding density of the distribution 
is zero by Poisson’s equation, 7.e. there is no attracting mass at 
all such points; wherever it is not zero, the corresponding 


density of the distribution is — 1 wy, 
Aary 


If the form of the potential function inside any surface S is 
different from its form outside, and if there be an abrupt change 


in the value of ee as we pass across this surface, then the 


surface distribution o on S is given by Art. 282. For if V, be 
the potential just inside S, and V, the potential just outside S, 
and $n be an element of the outward drawn normal, the result 
of Art. 282 may be written in the form 


(-20)=(- = 


; eee, aan eee eee 
0s c= ree | ah 7 beer anda spa (1), 


where o is the superficial density of the stratum on S. 


Ex. What distribution of matter will produce a potential 


yM (y_ # gt (ee 
ras ¢ =) ar ¢ +) ’ 
according as r (=a? +y?+2) ts less or greater than a? 


Let V, be the potential inside the sphere of radius a, and V2 the 
potential outside, so that 


M r : 
Y= ( Fag CORP sin 0) “ 
1 acos¢dsind 
and Vi=yM (: 3 By2 ik 


Hence, if p, and pz are the densities within and without the sphere, we 
have, by equation (2) of Art. 307, on performing the differentiations, 
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and pa=09, 
so that there is no distribution within or without the spherical surface of 
radius a. 

Also, from the previous article, if o is the density of the distribution 
on this spherical surface, we have 


(4% aVa 
a (Fe) ne ~ \dr r=4a 


a7 (_segans) vat | - Ee eee 
a 3a a 3a" 


= (1—cos ¢ sin @), 


so that c= 


fa (1 - =) , giving the distribution of matter on the spherical 
surface. 


321. If S be a closed equipotential surface, of potential 

V, which includes a mass M of the attracting matter, and 

if a thin stratum of attracting matter be placed on S, whose 
1 


; dV 
density p at any point P is equal to — an where 5n is an 


element of the outward 
drawn normal at P, 
then the potential of the 
stratum at all points ea- 
ternal to Sis equal to that 
of M, and the sum of the 
potentials of the stratum 
and that of M’ is constant 
throughout S and equal : 
to V, where M’ is the part of the attracting mass external to S. 

Let us find the density p of a stratum at P such that its 
potential together with that of ,.M’ shall = V at each point of S. 

Now the potential of M@ and M’ together (which make up 
the whole attracting mass) = V at each point of S. 

Hence the potential of the whole stratum = the potential of 
M at each point of 8. 

If therefore we change the sign of p (i.e. we change the 
stratum into a repulsive instead of an attractive system), the 
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potential of M and the stratum, of density — p at P, is equal to 
zero all over a surface S, just outside S. 

But the potential of M and the stratum (— p) is also zero all 
over a sphere of infinite radius. 

Hence, by Art. 319, Cor. 2 (since in the space bounded by 
8, and this infinite sphere there is none of the mass M or of the 
stratum), the potential of M and the stratum (—p) is zero 
throughout all the space between 8, and the infinite sphere, 
we. throughout all space external to S,, 

ae. the potential of M = that of the stratum of density p 
throughout all space external to S, in the limit ............ (1). 

Again, by the same corollary to Art. 319, since the potentials 
of the stratum and WM’ are together equal to V at all points of a 
surface S, inside S, and indefinitely close to S, it follows that 
the sum of their potentials inside S, is constant and equal to V 
throughout the interior of the surface S, (since S, contains none 
of the attracting system, consisting of the stratum and IM’), and 
hence, in the limit, throughout the interior of the surface S...(2). 

Let NV and WN’ be the normal attractions, both measured 
outwards, of the whole stratum at points just within and just 
without the surface at P. 

Then, by Art. 282, 

Aer Oat GmaV aaiiee ss setsesderssete + (3). 
Now, from (2), it follows that 
N + the normal attraction of M’ at P=0. 
And, from (1), it follows that 
NV’ =the normal attraction of M at P. 
Hence (3) gives 


— 4ryp = normal attraction of M’ at P+normal attraction of 
M at P, both measured outwards 


=outward normal attraction of the whole attracting 


mass at P 
_ dV 
=> 
: 1 dV 
so that the density p of the stratum at P=— dee das 


Cor. 1. Since the potentials of the stratum and the mass M 
are equal at all points external to S, they are equal at infinity. 
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Tt follows that the mass of the stratum = M. 
Otherwise thus. The mass of the stratum 


Pare 


cp ete x surface integral of normal attraction taken over S 


Airey 
=the mass inside S, by Art. 303, = M. 


Cor. 2. Let there be no attracting mass external to S, we. 
let M’ be zero; then at each point of space external to S the 
potential of the stratum = that of M, and within S the potential 
of the stratum = V = the potential of M at the surface of S. 


322. As asimple example of the previous article, let M be 
a particle O, and M’ be zero. Then S is a sphere, whose centre 
is at O and whose radius is any quantity r. 


Hence p= - ee =e (S) 
4ory dr 4nydr\ r 
ee! 
Aare? 
Hence, outside S, the potential of this stratum equals that 
yM y. 4arr*p 


of the particle M= and, 


distance from O distance from O’ 
inside S, the potential of this stratum is constant and = the 
yM _y.4rr'’p 
oer = a ee 


potential of M at the surface of the sphere = 
= 
These are the results of Art. 300. 


323. Ex. If M be the mass of a homogeneous thin straight bar of 

length 2c, and 2a be the major axis of one of its equipotential curves, then a 
Mp 

4x a (a* — o) 
point P, where p ws the perpendicular from the middle point of the bar 
upon the tangent at P, will have the same potential as the bar at all points 
in external space. 

Let 4B be the rod and AP=r,, BP=rg, and y=the perpendicular from 
P on AB. 

APB 


av : Qykp .. 
Then — Be attraction of the rod at P= a sin —> (Art. 277) 


distribution of mass on the equipotential curve equal to at a 


Qykp . 2c sin oo Sys 
7™728n APB Peet : 
1°2 
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Now aoe? oe sin? RPT: where P7' is the tangent at P to the 


equipotential curve, 
Bi oat! 
if Ty", ear 
ms ‘a | 
and V: 7, 7,=semi-diameter conjugate to CP = wut ner 


. FV _ 2ykpcp __ yp 
"dn a(a®—0) ~ a(a?—c)" 
Ll Mp 
4 a (a?—0?)* 

Outside the equipotential curve, the stratum and the bar have equal 
potentials at all points. 

Inside the equipotential curve, by Cor. 2 of Art. 321, the potential of 
the stratum is the same at all points and is equal to the potential of the 
bar at all points of the equipotential curve, te. it 
?y+7%,+2c 
1 +7,—2¢ 


eee 
V9 °F ae" 


Hence the density of the stratum = 


= ykp log (Art. 298) 


EXAMPLES 


1, The values of V at any point at a distance r from a fixed point O 


are ; 
V=2ryp (a?—-6?), ifr<b <a; 


and V= UO OSE 


Aayp a8 — b8 
a 
Shew that the attracting system is a spherical shell of density p, whose 
boundaries are spheres of centre O and radii a and 0. 


2. Find whether any distribution of matter will give rise to the 
following potentials : 


V= eee , whenr > a4; 
r 
2 aa 
V=yA pst , When 7 <a, where ?=a?+7?+2. 


a 


ergs, OA bye ae 
[Inside the sphere r=a, the density is Irae? outside, it is zero; upon 


eS An 22 
its surface, the surface density is pals - 1) 4 
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3. The potential of a certain distribution of matter at a point (#,y,2) is 
4ypm at 2 Aypr a8 (2x? — y —2*) 
3 fF 15 r? 4 
4 
or a a+ a1e a (2a? — y? — 22), 
according as r[=Va?+y?+2*] is pee or less than a ; find the distribu- 
tion. 
[The surface density on the surface of the sphere r=a is px*; inside 
and outside there is no matter. | 


4, The potential outside a certain cylindrical boundary, whose edges 
are parallel to the axis of z, is zero; inside, it is V=a2* —3y*47 —ax*+ 3ay?. 
Find the distribution of matter. 


5. Find the distribution of matter which will produce the following 
potentials ; 


2 
V=1 within the ellipsoid aa oe apt og wae 1; (#<1); 


1 Co a ag 
V= are 1 me re al) between the above ellipsoid and sat 22 +5= ales 
2 
V=0 outside the ellipsoid = ee ee ar 
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6. If the potential of a given attracting mass at a point (a, y, z) is 
2 (43 a 7t\eE Ob? . 44 68 
: eee , shew that a surface density — : neny. ate onone 
of the equipotential surfaces will produce at all on points the same 
potential as the original mass. 


7. Find the distribution throughout a sphere, of radius a, and on its 
surface, which, for a point distant 7 from its centre, gives potential 
4 


\ (2a3—r%) for internal points, and potential r= for external points. 


2 
pee within the sphere; p=O outside it; o=— ae on its surface. 
ry 2a 


CHAPTER XVI 
EQUILIBRIUM OF SLIGHTLY ELASTIC BEAMS 


324. IF we want to find the form of a thin rod or beam, 
loaded in any way, we must have some relation between the 
Bending Moment and the shape. 

We shall here assume that the Bending Moment is propor. 


tional to the curvature, 7.e. that the Bending Moment = EG 


where p is the radius of curvature of the beam. XX is called 
the flexural rigidity. 
If the beam before being loaded were of curvature sf at the 


Pi 
point considered, then this Bending Moment would be 


K(--=). 
(en 


This assumption, originally due to Bernoulli and Euler, 
may be looked upon as established by experiment as true 
approximately in the case of ordinary beams whose lengths are 
great compared with their transverse dimensions. 

A proof, involving some assumptions which are not in the 
strict sense correct, is given in the next article. 


325. A rectangular beam is bent, without tension; to shew 
that the bending moment at any point varies as the curvature. 

When a beam naturally straight is bent into the form in the 
figure, it is clear that the fibres at the upper part near / are 
in a state of tension, and those at the lower part near / in a 
state of compression. The line @G’ which separates the fibres, 
which are respectively in tension and compression, is called the 
neutral line. 
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As an approximation to the truth, we shall assume that any 
plane section of the beam perpendicular to its axis continues 
to be a plane section after the 
bending. 

Let the normals at two con- 
secutive points of the neutral 
line GG’ meet in O, and let 
OG = p. 

Consider any fibre PP’ in 
the plane of the paper on the 
side of GG’ towards L. 

If H be Hooke’s Modulus 
of Elasticity for this fibre, its 
tension per unit of area 


eee: 
an GG’ 
plet®)—P B®. 
P p 
where GP = za. 


Hence, if 6A be the area 
of the cross section of the fibre 


at P, its tension eee 5A, 


[If P be on the side of G towards I, # is negative, and this 
tension becomes a compression. | 

Since the beam has no tension, the sum of the tensions 
exerted by oe poate perpendicular to OF is zero. 


Hence z= — .6dA=0, the summation being taken over the 


whole section RSS’ it’ at G perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper. 


Hence >edA =0. 

It follows, by the formulae 
giving the position of the centroid 
of any area, that the line through 
G@ perpendicular to the plane of 
the paper must pass through the centroid of the section RSS’R’; 
thus, if the plane of the paper be a symmetrical section of the 
beam, G must be the centroid of the section RSS’R’, 
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By taking moments about the line G7’ perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper, the resultant couple about it 


a ne Sad. 
p p 


[It is clear that the tensions above G combine with those 
below G to produce a couple.] 

But 26d is the moment of inertia of the section RSS’ R’ 
about the line G7, and is usually denoted by J. 

Hence the resultant, couple, z.e. the bending moment, is equal 


to at where # is Hooke’s Modulus of Elasticity, p is the radius 


of curvature of the neutral line, and J is the moment of inertia 
of the cross section of the beam about a line through its centroid 
perpendicular to the length of the beam. 


326. When the beam is only slightly flexible, ie. when 
the quantity HT is large, the expression = can be simplified. 


For 


If the beam differs only a little from a straight line, then i 


is small, if z be measured horizontally and y vertically. 


2, ; | 
In this case + a is an approximation to the value of % 0) 


that + EI a is the bending moment. The ambiguity in sign 
must be determined by the sign of a 


327. Ex. A uniformslightly flexible rod AO, of length 2a, is supported 
at its two ends, and also at its middle point B; the supports being in the same 
horizontal line, find the thrusts on them and the equation to the curve in which 
the rod rests. 
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Let P be any point in 4B; then the bending moment at it on the 
part to the left of P is equal to ain the sense ‘). Also, if the axis of y 


be vertically downwards, = a is decreasing at P and hence “s is negative, 


so that u is equal to — my, approximately. 


If R be the reaction at A and w be the weight of the rod per unit of 
length we have, by taking moments about P for the portion PA, 


Py HT 
ep aa ee te Seprepeecaeetaeeseaee (1) 
2 3 
, =a ee Eee as (2) 
But, by symmetry, —- =0 when r=u. 
wars a 
Ge wat wa 
 —Ely=Rk* art (% -RS)s pee: (3), 


the constant being zero since w and y vanish together. 
Also y=0 when 4=a. 


. O= R= - 


a wat (= =) 


Hence R= 5 a= of the whole weight. 


Hence 8, the thrust of the central support, = : of the whole weight. 
Substituting the value of F in (1), (2) and (8), we have 


dl? vie E _w (sax 
73 a1 (= 7 -2*) ena nen hea eeaeeane (4), 
dy 8an? 28 ai : 
_niit 2 (2822-2) ai ACen (5), 
3 ot 3 
ead ~Ely=5(F-5-St) ae Bo (e- a) (2x42) he 8 (6). 


From (4), it follows that there is a point of contrary flexure when 


a q 48; that the bending moment is a maximum when ant 


2 : 
and that it is then a ; at B the bending moment is Me in the 
opposite direction ; hence the beam would rupture first at B. 


From (5), we see that the greatest sag of the rod is given by 


5 a —— 
a= 7, (1 +33) ='42a, 
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The points of inflexion of a beam are often called its “hinges” or 
“virtual joints.” For, since there is no bending moment at these points, 
hinges or joints could be introduced at them without altering the 
equilibrium of the beam. 


328. In Art. 129 it was shewn that 


Load = — © [Shearing Force] 


and Shearing Force = & [Bending Moment], 
and from Art. 326 we have, in the case of slightly elastic beams, 


Bending Moment = [Slope] 


d 
and Slope = 41 [Deflection]. 


Hence the Load Curve, the Shearing Force Curve and the 
Bending Moment Curve bear to one another the same relations 
as the Bending Moment Curve, the Slope Curve and the 
Deflection Curve. 

Hence we shall have a theorem similar to that of Art. 133, 
viz. that Any two tangents to the Deflection Curve intersect in a 
point which is vertically below the centre of gravity of the corre- 
sponding part of the Bending Moment Curve. 

We can verify this directly in the case of the example of 
the last article. 

For the Bending Moment Curve here, for the part AB, is 


_ w| daz abe: 
YS M= Oy Es o eee ccceecccccenee (2), 
and the Deflection Curve is 
DIGIE oe axe are 
en. y = 12 = "3° + o4 SACOODODOCOSEDOAOD (2). 


The tangent to (2) at the point (a, 4) 1s easily seen to be 
2hIy [a 3ae? a) «t—aa? 
w =| — 8 +5 Asa 
This intersects the tangent at (#,, y,) where 
_ 6 [(a,t — a4) — a (x. — x,°)] 
~ 8 (a3 — x) — 9a (22 — 2,7)’ 
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Also the abscissa of the centre of gravity of the corresponding 
part of the curve (1) is given by 


i ydau . x ie (Baa? — 40°) dx 
%, pe 


ie yda iG (Bax — 4a”) dx 
Ly Ly 
a (a8 — a,°) — (a4 — a4) _ 6 [(x-t — x,*) — a (a8 — #,°) | 
~ Ba ~ 8 (af — a8) — 9a (a? — @P) 
4 
Hence the result given. 


C= 


4 
(a3 — 8,7) =, 3 (as Fass o,°) 


EXAMPLES 


1. If aslightly elastic rod rests with its two ends on two supports at 
the same level, prove that the deflection at a distance # from one end is 
w 
24K 
where X is the flexural rigidity, a the length, and wa the total weight. 


v(a—2){a?+ax— 2%}, 


2. A uniform bridge, of weight W’, formed of a single plank, is 
supported at its ends ; a man, of weight W, stands on the bridge at a point 
whose distances from the ends are a and 6. Shew that the deflection just 
W’ (a?+3ab+6?) +8 Wab b 

24 BT (a+b) ays 


3. An elastic rod, clamped at one end so that it is horizontal there, is 


under the man is 


bent by its own weight ; shew that the deflection of its extremity is = ths 


of what it would be if the deflection were caused by a weight equal to its 
own weight hung on at its extremity. 

4, <A uniform beam AB, of length 7, is supported at its ends and 
loaded with a weight W at a point @, where AQ=a. If the weight of the 
beam be neglected, shew that the equation of AQ is 


Ely= ee 


[a (2-—a) x— 2], 
and that of QB is 
Wa : 
Ely= rer [(22 —@*) (2— x) — (1—x)3}. 
Shew also that the deflection at any point P when the load is at @ is 
equal to the deflection at @ when the same load is at P. 


5. A heavy uniform rod rests horizontally on two pegs, one of which 
is at one end. Shew that the second peg must be placed at a distance 
from this end equal to two-thirds of the length of the rod, if the bending 
moment at the middle point is to be zero. 
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6. Aslightly elastic beam 4B, of weight Wand length 2a, is supported 
at its ends and at its middle point C. If the thrusts on the supports are 
Vas 
equal, shew that the depth of C below AB is a a, and is equal to 
a of the depth of C below AB when the ends only are supported. 


7. A uniform beam is supported at its two points A, B of trisection, 
AB being horizontal; shew that the height of the middle point of the 
beam above AB is to the depth of each end of the beam below AB 
as 19: 128. 


8. A thin uniform slightly flexible rod is of length 4a, has a weight W 
attached to its middle point, and is supported at two points at equal 
distances a on each side of the middle point. If the tangents at the 


points of support are horizontal, shew that W must be one-sixth of the 
weight of the rod. 


9. <A concentrated load travels from one end of a beam to the other. 
Shew that the ratio of the slopes of the deflection curve at the two ends 
commences with the value 2, and is equal to : when the weight is at one- 
third the span. 

10. A single-line railway bridge is carried by two main girders, each 
of 40 feet span. The total weight of a locomotive standing on the bridge 
is 68 tons distributed upon 4 axles, the leading axle carrying 8 tons and 
each of the others 20 tons. The distances of the leading axle and of the 
other axles from one end of the bridge are 6 ft., 134 ft, 21 ft. and 29 ft. 
respectively. Shew how to find the maximum deflection of the girder, and 
where it occurs. 


329. Clapeyron’s Equation of the three moments. 

If M,, M,, and M, are the bending moments of a uniform 
loaded beam at three successive points of support, A,, Az, and A, 
which are in a horizontal line, to shew that 


aM, +2(a+b) M,+ bM= 5 (a® +B), 


where w is the load per unit of length, A,A,=a, and A,A,=b. 


y 


Let Sj be the shearing force just to the right of A,, and 8, 
and S,’ the shearing forces just to the left and right of A. 
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Take A, as origin, A,A4,A, as the axis of x and let the axis 
of y be drawn vertically downwards. 

Then for a point P in 4,A, distant # from A, we have, by 
taking moments for the part to the left of P, as in Art. 327, 


CIES BBE ess 
a et pl ie eae wc esevcceees (1). 
Also, by taking moments about A, for the part 4,A,, 
M, = 4$.wat? — SYO+ My .ccrscccseceeseses (2). 
Eliminating S,’, we have 
d'y w A x 2 
— BISY =5 (ae - a) M, (1-°) — M,® ......(8) 
Hence 
dy w/fast a a a 
- BIL = 5 (S - 5) - 1h (e- 5 )- Ma +0 seeees (4), 
and 
lw fat) _y (#2) _y @ 
— Ely= (4 5) M(5 5) ~ Ma ga + Cx + D. 
Now y = 0 when 2 =0 or a. 
Hence D=0, and 
a ,a was 
C=M.5+M.e- oy Beas oe CRE eee (5) 


Hence, from (4), 
dy . a a was 
|- 2732 at the point 4, = C= M, gt Ms ~ 94 ***(), 
and 


d : 
|- EI | at the point A, = 5 a’ —(M, + ML) $+ fa 


was 


a a 
= 5g ~ ag - Mag (7). 


So, from the equilibrium of the part A,Ag, the result similar 
to (6) would be found to be 


dy é r b b bs 
|- EI a at the point 4A,= M5 + Meg — 5 canta (8). 


Since there is no change of direction at the point A,, the 
results (7) and (8) must be the same. 
Kquating them, we have 


M,a+ 2M, (a+b)+Myb = AG +b), 
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[It will be noted that in the preceding the moments M,, M,, 
and M; are measured positively in the opposite direction from 
the cases of Arts. 129 and 332.] 


Reaction at any support in terms of the bending moments M,, 
M,, and M,. 


From the equilibrium of A,A,, we have 


S/ — S,= wa, 
so that, from (2), 
s.= M,-—M, wa 
ace a 2 
From an equation similar to (2) for the part A,A;, we have 
C= , ee al M, 7 M, ; 


Hence the reaction at the support A, 
w(a+ b)_ —M, , M— My 


Ais ine 2 a b 


330. If A,, instead of being on the same level with A, and 
A,, is at distances y, and y, below them respectively, the equation 
of the three moments is easily seen to be 


Ma + 2M, (a+b)+ Myb= 5 (a+ v)— our (44%), 


331. Ex. 1. Assume that in the question of Art. 329 the beam ends 
at A,, 4,, so that we have a beam supported at A,, A,, A3, where 
Ay A,=a and Ag As —0; 


Then M,=M,=0, and M= 5 (a—ab+ 84), 
if the beam be of uniform load w per unit of length. 


Let R,, R,, 2g be the reactions at 4,, 42, d3. Taking moments about 
Ay, we have 


M= pie. 
2 aaj 
and therefore Me = 77 [te | 5 
a 
w[ 3b?+ab— a? 
So also fi,= 7 [ee ) 
2 
ard R,=w(a+b)— 2, - Bs = z( +b) E eet 


Suppose a>b. Then & is negative if 
@—ab> 3b?, weifa> eu + ,/13), 
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i.e. if a >bx2'3 approximately. In this case the end A, would have to 
be weighted if it is to be kept in contact with its support. 
Again, the bending moment I *) at any point distant x from A, 


R wo  — 3a®@+ab—b? ie: war 
nA at greta age we 
24 ab—b? : 
It is thus a maximum when z= a, and its value then 
w (3a? + ab — b2\2 
=s rade ane eee netenee wer ecase 1). 
3( 8a ) ( ) 


Also the bending moment at d2= Mo) = (a? —ab+ 6). 
The bending moment at A, is thus greater than (1) if 
16a? (a? —- ab+b?) > (3a?+ab—6?)?, 


qe, if (1la?+ ab — 6?)? < 12844, 
ae, if ab—b? < (8,/2 -11) a? < °3136a?, 
2. if (3-5) +°0636a2 > 0, which is true. 


Hence, if the beam rupture, it will do so at A,. 

[The results found above for #,, R,, and 3 can be verified by 
experiment for different values of a and 6. We thus have a test of the 
accuracy of the assumption of Art. 324.] 


Ex. 2. A uniform rod A, A, ts supported at its ends A, and A, and at 
points Ay, As which divide A, A, into three equal parts; the supports being 
at the same horizontal level, find the thrusts on them and the bending 
moments at them in terms of the weight W. 

Let the length of the rod be 7(=3a) so that W=w.3a. Applying the 
formula of Art. 329 to the supports 4,, 4,, A, and then to the supports 
Az, As, Ag, we have, since clearly J/, and Jf, are both zero at the free ends, 


2 2 

4, + My=—, and M,+4i =>: 
wat W.l 
Lats ye 0 


Also, if A, be the reaction at 4,, we have, by taking moments about 
A; for the part A, Ao, 


M,=1 wat - hiya, 


2 
2 2 
so that R= ahaa G3 W= 4, by symmetry. 
Hence Ff, and Rs must each be ab, 


If we take A, as origin and the axis of y vertically downwards, the 
equation to the middle segment A Ag is easily seen to be 


2 
Sy =-S att hy (c—a)+Ry x, 


so that EI = ip l52*- l5aa+1la?]. 
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On integrating, since y=0 when x=a or 2a, 


Ely=— (w— a) (w—2a) (5a? - 15ax+11a%), 


ay : 3 /5 
Hence both y and a2 ate Zero when «=a 5 + 5 | i 
The middle segment has thus two points of inflexion which both lie on 
the line joining the points of support. 


Ex. 3. A uniform straight rod ABC is clamped at tts ends A, C so 
that the tangents at these ends are horizontal and is supported at a point B; 
if A, B, and C are in a horizontal line, and AB=a, BC=b, find the 
reactions and bending 
moments at A, B, and C. 

Let M4, Mo, and 
M, be the bending 
moments, and &,, 22, and #3 the reactions, at the points A, B, and C. 

The theorem of Art. 329 may be applied to this case. For the clamping 
at A may be supposed to be done by the fixing of two points at it 
indefinitely close to A. Hence the formula of Art. 329 will apply if we 
put A,A,=0 and A,A4;=AB=a, and it gives 


O42, a+ Mya 5 wa8 aasee asaneeseeacncesees (1). 
For the three points of support A, B, C we have 
‘ : 
M, a+ 2Ms (a+6)+ Ms b=7 w (a? + 6%) Sepdssnasaasbuc (2). 


Similarly for the clamping at C, which may be supposed to be done by 
fixing two points at C indefinitely close to C; the formula then gives 


My b+ 2M, b+0=7 0 fen fr aR (3). 
Solving (1), (2), and (3), we have 


wey EYE sith & ~ 
M,= 5g (24 +ab—6?) 54 (a+6) (2a—}), 
My= S (a?— ab+6b?*), 
and M,=~ (282+ ab — a?) =— (a+b) (2b—a). 
94 24 
Again, taking moments about B for the part AB, we have 
2 
M,="——-Rya+Ih, 


b2 
so that R= | das o- =I. 

a 
So also R= | tb+a- 5 |: 
*, Rg=w(at+b)—- oie aes = oe x total weight of the rod. 
me 5 
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If the axis of y be drawn vertically downwards, then by taking 
moments about the section at P, distant « from A, we have, for the 
d*y wa? 
part AB, -HIl T= R,2-M,- [PA 

On substitution, we easily have the equation to the curve AB, and the 
inclination at B to the horizon. 


332. General equations of equilibrium of a rod, bent in one 
plane. 


SS MaxcM AT+5T 


N+6N 


Let PQ be an element of the rod, OP =s where O is a fixed 
point on the rod, PQ = 6s, and let the tangents at P, Q be in- 
clined at angles y and y+ dy to the axis of a. 

Let 7 be the tension at P, 7+ 67 that at Q. 

Let WV be the shearing stress at P on the element PQ measured 
along the inward-drawn normal at P, V+ 6N that at Q on the 
same element which is therefore along the normal at Q measured 
outwards. 

Let M be the bending moment, or stress-couple, at P on 
the element PQ and M+ 6M that at Q on the same element in 
the directions as marked. 

Let F and G be the tangential and normal impressed forces 
on PQ per unit of length. Resolving along the tangent and 
normal at P, we have 


—T+(1+6T) cos dy + (NV + dN) sin dp + FEs = 0, 
and N—(N+ 6) cos dp +(7' + 57) sin dv + Gbs=0. 
In the limit when dy is indefinitely small, these give 


and 
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Also, taking moments about P for the element PQ, we have 
M—(M+6M)+(N + &N) ds— Gds. 48s = 0, 


or, in the limit, 


The equation states that the shear at any point is equal to 
the differential coefficient of the bending moment with regard 
to the are. 

If py) be the radius of curvature of P of the rod when 
unstrained, we have, in addition, the equation 


M=K - | pte a ade, (4), 


where K is the flexural rigidity of the rod. 
These four equations give 7, V, M and the equation of the 
curve in which the rod lies. 


EXAMPLES 


1, A uniform slightly elastic rod, of length a@+6, rests on three 
supports in a horizontal line, situated at its ends A, B and ata point C 
distant a from A ; shew that the points of inflexion J and J on the rod 
are situated in the segments AC and CB respectively, and are such that 


a. IC=b.JC=3 (a*-ab+ 6?). 


2. A beam, of 40 feet span and carrying a load of 2 tons per foot run, 
is supported at a distance of 8 feet from one end by a column and at the 
other end it is built horizontally into a brick pier. Determine the bending 
moments at the supports, and draw the shearing force and bending moment 
diagrams to scale. [224 and 64 ft.-tons, ] 


3. <A uniform girder AB, of weight W and length @, is built in firmly 
at 4 so as to be horizontal, and the other end B rests on a support in the 
same horizontal line as A. Shew that the bending moment and the 


shearing stress at A are ue and ae respectively, and draw diagrams for 


the bending moment and shearing stress for the whole beam, proving that 
the points of zero and maximum bending moment are at distances ri and 


5 
a from A. 


Shew also that the beam rests in the form of the curve whose equation 


is 48H yl= Wa? (l— x) (31 — 22). 
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4, A beam AB, of length J, is loaded with a weight W at a point Q 
where AQ=a, and the weight of the beam is neglected. If its ends are 
built in so that they are horizontal, shew that the equation to AQ is 


Bly = Ul-o 


aE x? [3la —2xa — lx), 


and that of QB is 
Ely= i * 


5. A slightly flexible rod, of length 2a, has one end clamped horizon- 
tally ; a support is placed under the middle point of the rod so that the 
free end is in the same horizontal line as ee fixed end. Shew that the 


—w)?[8la —2ax— al). 


height of the middle point above the end is - 9 aS , where £ is the flexural 


constant and W is the weight of the rod. Shew also that the pressure on 


the support is ae 


6. A continuous girder, 27 feet long, is supported on three piers at 
equal distances, dividing it into two equal spans. The central pier is of 
metal and has a vertical motion, due to change of temperature, equal to 
a feet above and below the horizontal level of the two end piers. Calculate 
the variation of normal stress, above and below that which occurs when 
the piers are in line, at a section immediately over the middle pier. 

7, A uniform slightly elastic beam, of weight W and length J, has its 
ends built in so that it is horizontal at both ends. Find its bending 
moment at any point, and shew that the value at the ends is twice that 
at the middle point, and that there are points of inflexion at distances 
2110 from each end. 

8. If a uniform slightly elastic rod be clamped horizontally at each 
end, and the middle point be pulled upwards by a force through a distance 6 
above the level of the ends, shew that the magnitude of the force is 

24K5 W 
as ge 


and that the bending couples at the ends are equal to mS - = Wa, where 


2a is the length of the rod, W its weight, and X the flexural rigidity. 

9. A beam of uniform section, with equal flanges and of span J, is 
built into walls so that its ends are horizontal and at the same level. One 
of the walls settles a distance § without disturbing the horizontality of 
the ends of the beam. Shew that dime to settling the maximum stress 


, where d is the dewth of the girder and # is Young’s 


induced is ang) 


Rp 
Modulus. 


10. Acontinuous girder, of uniform section, rests upon four supports at 
the same level, forming three equal spans of 100 feet. The girder carries 
a load of 2 tons per foot uniformly distributed. Draw to scale the bending 
moment diagram for the whole girder, and calculate the loads carried by 
each support. [80, 220, 220 and 80 tons wt.] 
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11. A heavy uniform elastic rod rests on four rigid supports in a 
horizontal line, two at its extremities and two at points equidistant from 
them. Find the pressures on the supports when the rod is slightly 
deflected by its own weight, and shew that the rod ceases to press on the 
terminal supports when the distance of an intermediate support from the 
nearer extremity is less than about ‘214 of the total length. 


12. A continuous beam rests on four supports in the same horizontal 
line, the width of the middle span being 15 feet and that of each of the 
side spans 10 feet. The beam carries a uniformly distributed load of 
200 pounds per foot. Draw the diagrams of bending moment, and of 
shearing force and the curve of deflections. 


13, A uniform rod (length 6a, weight 6aw, flexural rigidity KX) is 
supported symmetrically at the ends A, D and at the points of trisection B, 
C in such a way that the pressures on the four supports are all equal, and 
the rod is clamped at A and D so that the tangents at those points are 


4 
horizontal. Shew that A and D are at a height = above B and 0, 


that the middle points of AB and CD are points of inflexion, and that 
the curvature vanishes at B and C without changing sign. 


14. A heavy uniform slightly elastic rod rests on five points of 
support which are all in a horizontal line. Two of the supports are 
at the ends of the rod, one is at the middle point, and two bisect the 
distances between the middle point and the ends. Shew that the vertical 
thrusts on the points of support are in the ratio 11 : 26 : 32. 

Prove also that the bending moments at the centre and at each of the 


: Wi 3 WI : : 
supports next it are =— and 712” where Wis the weight and 4/ the length 
of the rod. 


15. A wire, of uniform circular section and originally straight, rests 
with its ends on two props. Shew that, if 7’ be the maximum fibre- 
tension at any section, then the bending couple is ; mr 7’, and further, if 
2a be the span, then at a distance x from the centre of the wire 

2 
T-w! 2 


ar 


where W is what the weight of the wire would have been had its cross 
section been of unit area. 


16. A uniform slightly elastic rod, of weight W, rests with its middle 
point on a prop; the ends of a uniform string, of weight W', are then 
tied to its ends so that the string hangs in a catenary ; prove that the 
deflection at each end of the rod is thereby increased in the ratio 

8 WwW’ 
iL + 3W a 
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17. A three-hinged arch, having the hinges at the springings and the 
crown, is of semi-circular shape, the span being 50 feet and the rise 25 feet. 
It carries a load of 25 tons distributed uniformly (horizontally) over the 
right-hand half span. Shew how to draw the curves of bending moment 
on the two halves of the arch. 


18. A series of small pegs are fixed into a horizontal floor in a straight 
line at equal distances, a, apart and a thin uniform rod, naturally straight, 
is bent in and out between them; shew that, if 7,, R,, ... are the pressures 
between the rod and successive pegs, then 2y_y—-42ra+ fy, ,=48LIca-8, 
where c is the thickness of a peg, His Young’s Modulus and J the moment 
of inertia of the area of the cross section of the rod about the vertical 
through the centre of the section. 


19. A uniform heavy slightly elastic beam AB, of length 2c, is 
supported on three props ; shew that it will be strongest, 7.e. that it will be 
least likely to break anywhere, if one prop be placed at the centre and the 
6-—/6 

5 


other two at points distant c from the centre. 


20. <A brittle circular hoop is standing on the ground at rest with its 
plane vertical. Shew that the breaking moment, due to the weight of the 
hoop, is greatest at a point whose angular distance @ from the top of the 
hoop is given by tan 6+-6=0. 


333. Work done against the stress couples in bending a rod 
or wire. 

Let PP’ be an arc 8s of the rod, y the angle between the 
tangents at its ends in its final bent position, so that the stress 
couple at P= egdl 

prmerosssy 

For any intermediate position between the straight and final 
bent form, let the angle between the tangents at the end of the 
same arc 6s be ¢, so that the corresponding stress couple is 
EI 


As ¢ increases to ¢ + 6d, the work done against this couple 
EI 
mae d¢ [Art. 97]. Hence’the whole work done on this are 


BI y,_, BI 
és 2 


The whole work done on the rod thus= | 1G ds, the 


as increases from zero to y= : “ -pop=4 


integral being taken over its whole length, 
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If the rod, instead of being originally straight, was of 


curvature a at P, where od ay 
Pi pi os 


| the stress couple = = (d—wWh), 
and the whole work 


=[oL Jos @— 0-26 =| F 1y — nt 


1 = (- 2 
.s [> —— ~) ds. 
(3 5 
EXAMPLES 


1. The natural form of a rod, of length a, is an arc of a catenary, 
of parameter a, having one extremity at the vertex. It is bent into the form 
of a circular are of radius a; shew that the work done against the stress 

“ 
couples 8 Téa 7 (Lo 37), where K is the coefficient of flexural rigidity at every 
point of a a 
ds s+aa 

In a catenary s=a tan ¥, so that p= a =asec? p= ees 

Also p=a. 

Hence the work done 


Le 
4 


K [+f eral K 
-3/ole-sa| a=5, | [sec? yy —2+-cos? J dy, 
on putting s=atan y, 


=5,| tn y- wee sin 2] - ~ (10-3n) 


2. A uniform beam, of length 2a and weight W, rests on a smooth 
horizontal table and is raised by a force applied at its middle cross 
section ; ne that, when its ends leave the plane, its centre is at a 

W2a8 
height G = 7 above them and that the work then done is = SORT’ 

3. A uniform heavy rod, whose length is 7 and whose weight is W, is 
supported at its two ends so as to be initially horizontal, and bends slightly 
under its own weight. Shew that the work done by gravity in bending 

W238 
240 ET” 
4, Shew that the work required to bend a straight wire, of length 27a, 


round the rim of a penny, of radius a, is ae 


it is 


5. Shew that the work done in bending a wire, of length 2J, into the 
h oe La ee EN <3) 
form of a catenary, whose parameter is ¢, is 5- ( tan~* | + aoa) 
L. 8. 13 
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6. One end of a heavy slightly flexible wire in the form of a circular 
quadrant is fixed into a vertical wall, so that the plane of the wire is 
vertical and the tangent at the fixed end is horizontal. Assuming that 
the change of curvature at any point is proportional to the moment of 
the Sagat) povlple there, shew that the horizontal deflection at the free 


end is =“ | where X is the flexural rigidity, w is the weight of a unit 


Sr ’ 
length, ae a is the radius of the circle. 

7. A uniform stiff wire, of weight rwa and flexural rigidity X, whose 
natural shape is a semi-circle of radius a, is placed in a vertical plane 
with its ends on a smooth horizontal plane. Shew that the intrinsic 
equation to the form assumed by the wire is approximately 

s=apt+watk-! Ahrd+¢ cos p—2 sin h}, 
s being measured from the highest point. 

8. A stiff wire, whose natural shape is a semi-circle of radius a, rests 
in a vertical plane with the middle point on a horizontal table. Shew 
that the intrinsic equation to the curve formed is approximately 
was 


s=ad+ = ZG -$) cos @ +2 sin d — 5 |; 
where w is the weight per unit of arc, & is the flexural rigidity, and it is 


3 
assumed that —-- is very small. 


334. Bending of Long Columns. 

Suppose we have a column, or strut, whose length is great 
compared with the dimensions of its cross 
section, and which is of uniform strength 
and was originally straight. 

Let it be set up vertically and bear on 
its upper end a load P; it is required to 
find the shape it assumes, its deflection 
being assumed to be small. 

Take as origin the middle point between 
the ground and the point of application of 
the load, and let Ox be vertical and Oy 
horizontal. 

If the weight of the column be small 
compared with the load P, the equation of 
og rium is 

dy Jig 


mirymet ne 


*, y= A cos E J a7] + Bsn [2 vA neste! (1), 


where A and B are arbitrar y constants, 
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By symmetry, s =0 when e=0. Hence B=0. 
Let the ends of the beam be rounded, so that the tangents 
at the ends may assume any direction. But, since no couple is 


applied at the ends, =, and hence dy is zero at each end, 


da?’ 
ect) thal o al if J be the length of the col 
das aps e length of the column. 
ot AD 
- 400 [34/47]= 
ETI 
Hence ee 5 80 that Pan saaestent (2). 


This gives the end-load which is sufficient to keep the 
column bent when the curvature has been produced. 

If P exceeds this value, the column would give way. 

Since J for a circular column varies as the fourth power of 
the diameter, it follows from (2) that, for columns of the same 
material, the greatest possible end-load varies directly as the 
fourth power of the diameter and inversely as the square of the 
length of the column. 

This is known as Euler’s Law for the bending of long Columns 
or Struts. 


335. In the previous article if the ends A and B are fixed, 
so that the tangents at them are vertical, the 
solution is different. At the end B there must 
act a couple G .) ; the resultant of this couple 
and the load P acting at B is a parallel force P 
acting as in the figure. Its line of action being 
the axis of a, the equation of equilibrium is as 
in the last article and the solution is the same, 
viz. equation (1). 


dy 1 
In this case 7 = 0 when 2=0 or +5: 


a pitt 
Hence B= 0, and 0=— A sin eV al: 


47° BI 
: in oes so that P= p 


13—2 
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The equation to the curve into which the neutral line of the 
column is bent is now 


y = A cos a ? 
2 
Hence there are points of inflexion where 2 0, u.e. where 
x2=+t ue These are the points C and D and they lie on the line 


4 
of action of the resultant of the load and the couple at B. 

336. Centrifugal Whirling of Shafts. 

Suppose a thin vertical cylindrical shaft to revolve in 
bearings; it will tend to bend laterally 
under its rotation if the angular velocity 
of the rotation is sufficient. 

Suppose G'*) to be the bending moment, 
and S the horizontal thrust, at the lower 
bearing O. Then, since the “centrifugal 
force” at any point (a’, y’) is ma*pw*y’ da’, 
where a is the radius and p the density of 
the shaft, the deflection being assumed to 
be small, and hence 5x’ and 6s’ very nearly 
the same, the equation of equilibrium is 

EI oY G—S.a#+ 1a*po* [yaw (e—a) ...€). 

Differentiating twice with respect to 2, we have 


12 


—> ra%pw%y'de! 


O Y 


a? : : 
LI SY = warp? ii yde! —8, and BI SY = ratpaty. 
. dty Ta? p wo 4o@? pt 
Fy io er me Kae po say, Ae)» 
E . 7a? . 4 


The solution of this equation is 


y=A cos + Basin + cosh “+ D sinh Sad G8 


Suppose that the shaft is so supported at O and A that the 
ends are compelled to be vertical there, so that when # = 0 we 


have y=0 and SY = 0. 


& y=A | cos — cosh #2] aL, 12; sin 7 — sinh |..(4), 
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Also, when x=1, y and dy both vanish. 


da 
0= A [cos » — cosh w] + B [sin w — sinh pJ, 
and 0 = A [—sin w— sinh wv] + B[eos uw — cosh p]. 


cosf—coshw sinw+sinhu 8B (5) 
“" sing—sinhw coshu—cosw A Pes 


(cos «4 — cosh yz)? + sin? w — sinh? uw = 0. 
PEC OR MICOS Dre LF, ccc tia becca: (6). 


This equation gives 4“, and hence, from (5), the value of ae 
so that the form of the curve (4) is known. 


ut 2 E 
But, from (2), se pe? 80 that o= yas aa 2 giving 
the required angular velocity. If is greater than this value, 
the shaft bends more and more. 
On tracing the graphs of cos uw and sech p, we easily see that 
the solution of (6) is very nearly ee Put then pam +, 
where X% is small, and (6) gives, for a second approximation, 


= = ‘018, from the Tables. 


L= 2a ‘018 = 4°73, as a second approximation. Substi- 


tuting in (5), we have a= — ‘983 approximately. From (4), we 
now have the equation to the curve assumed by the shaft. 

For steel, # = about 3 x 10’ lbs. wt. per sq. in., and p = about 
480 lbs. per cubic ft. 


337. In the previous question suppose that the ends of the 
beam are not compelled to be vertical, but that at the ends 


See ay. 
it is freely supported only, so that dg 18 not zero there but 


2 . . . 
oy does vanish there, since there is no bending moment at either 


da? 
of the ends. 
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In this case G@ is zero. The equation (2) is as before, and 
its solution is 


y = A, cos” + B, sin + 0,cosh ™ + D, sinh aod 
l l l l 
dy _ 
When #=0, y= 0 and aaa 
2 2 
*, 4,+0,=0, and — 5 Ai+ 1 =0, 
so that A, =(C,=0. 
d’y 0 
So when «=1, y=0 and dat 0 
. O=B, sin w+ D, sinh p, 
and 0=— B,singw + D, sinh p. 


B, sin p= D, sinh » = 0. 

', p= and D,=0. 
4po* 

” Ea?’ 


ae 7? E 
giving » = 4 pe me as the smallest value of o. 


Hence Cae 


Also the shape of the curve in this case is 
Tx 


y = B, sin i 


338. A thin uniform column is set up vertically ; to find the 
greatest height it can have so that tt shall not give way under tts 
own weight. 

The origin O being at the upper end of the column, Ox 
being drawn vertically downwards, and Oy being horizontal, 
the equation of equilibrium is 


d?y pe ic 
- BI 54 = [wae (yn), 
where w is the weight of the column per unit of length, and the 
deflection is supposed to be very small. 
Differentiating, and putting a =m and ee p, this gives 


da 
d? a 
qa7— | pdé =~ mpe. 
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Put #=u', and p=wt, and this equation becomes 
dt 1 dt K 1 ] 


du u du 9” owl” 
4m 4 w 
Let T= Fy 6 We and gu=v, 
@t 1 dé 1 
Then tata gett|t— ga] =0 


= AJ, (v) + BI_4 (v), 
where J, (v) is the Bessel’s function of order n. 
o. p=at [AJ, (qu*) + BI_ \ (qa*)). 
Now Ze =0 when #=0, since the bending moment is zero 


at the highest point. 


3 bf, gat g'x* 
Also J, (qa*) = qhat E - a at Poe 5 : 


3 ap ly sak ae ae 
: and ne Doane ISPs ere 
so that S [AatJ, (qz*)] = Ad, when «=0, 
and = [Bats _ 3 (qu*)] =0, when «=0, 
‘ce OP as 
Hence A = 0, since ao 0, when «=0. 


._ p= Bat J_y (qa), 


But p=0 when w=], the height of the column, since the 
column is fixed vertically in the ground. 


Hence J_4 (ql?) = 0, an equation to give /. 


This gives 
3 1 4m 11 3.3 (SY) 0 i, 
lpg tH 3B (9 
tes 1 mis a ml? 0. 


mcg OND MEAG. S1b 667879 
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An approximate solution of this equation is found to be 
ml? = 7°84, so that I = 7:84 x = , giving the greatest height of 


the column. 

Tf we take a solid steel column of one foot radius, whose 
density is 480 lbs. per cubic foot and for which #=3 x 10’ Ibs. 
wt, per square inch, this formula gives /= about 260 feet. 


EXAMPLES 


1. A straight steel rod, of length 20 feet and diameter one inch, is set 
up vertically, and its ends fixed so that the tangents at them are both 
vertical ; shew that the greatest load it will bear is about 1010 lbs. 


2. <A straight steel rod, of uniform circular section and 5 feet long, is 
found to deflect one inch under a central load of 20 pounds when tested 
as a beam simply supported at its ends. Determine the critical load for 
the same beam when used as a vertical strut with rounded ends. 

[About 247 lbs.] 

3. A steel spindle, ? inch in diameter, is to be supported in bearings 
having spherical seatings, and is required to rotate 3000 times per minute. 
Calculate the maximum distance permissible between the centres of the 
bearings so that there shall be no whirling of the shaft. [1-21 ft. nearly.] 


4. A long thin rod AB is set up vertically and loaded with a weight W 
at B, the lower end A being compelled to remain vertical. If it be slightly 
elastic and be of length J, shew that the equation of the curve it assumes is 

wx 
y= E — C08 oF | 
where A is the origin and y is the horizontal displacement of B, and 
EI 4? 
Wat 
: we ET 
Shew also that the beam does not bend if W< rie 

[From this and Art. 335 it follows that a rod, with both ends fixed so 
that it is vertical at both ends, will support a weight sixteen times as great 
as it will if the upper end be free to move sideways and the lower end 
only be fixed in a vertical position.] 

5. If in the question of Art. 334 the lower end is fixed so that the 
tangent at it is vertical, and the upper end is compelled, by a horizontal 


force applied to it, to always remain in the vertical line through the fixed 
end, prove that 


a Je 
J Frm Bt], so that af Feta 4493, 


and hence that P=20'187 x = =2°045 x Se pcor, 


2 
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6. In the question of Art. 336, if the shaft have one end compelled to 
be vertical and the other end freely supported, shew that , is given by the 
equation tan »=tanh p, and hence that it equals 3°93 nearly. 

If the second end be quite free, shew that » is given by the equation 
cos »cosh y= —1, and hence that it equals 1:875 nearly. [In this case 
the shearing force is zero at the second end as well as the bending moment, 


BY ana tY 
so that both aa and qs ate zero there.] 


7. Ifa bow be constructed of uniform material, shew that its intrinsic 


equation when strung is de’ ae sin? 5 =- sin? =a sin = 


If the bow be only slightly ae and if its length be 27 and the 
length of the string be 2a, where / and a are nearly equal, shew that the 


4a (U=a) . sin a and that the 
7 2a 


equation to the curve it assumes is y= 


2 
tension of the string is oS 


8. A horizontal bracket, of length a, is attached to the upper end of 
a vertical pillar, of length 7, which has its lower end built in. When 
carrying a load W at the extremity of the bracket, the pillar bends slightly. 
Shew that, on account of the flexure of the pillar, the bending moment 
at its base is “2 ett whatever be the length of the bracket, in the 


ratio sec ie us T l iy where # is Young’s Modulus and Jis the moment of 


inertia of the cross section of the pillar about the line through its centre 
perpendicular to the plane of bending. 


9. A straight girder, of uniform section, is laid upon a horizontal bed 
of compressible material. At a point in the girder where the depression 
is y inches, the pressure between the girder and the bed is found to be 
Ky tons per inch run. If the girder is subjected to a vertical load of 
W tons concentrated at a point equidistant from its ends, shew that the 


distribution of pressure is }aWe “*[cosar+sin ax] tons per inch run, 
: Tet res. 
where x is measured from the loaded section and a= uf tET’ J is the 


moment of inertia of the section of the girder about its neutral axis and 
EZ is Young’s Modulus for the material. 
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